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THE SWORD DHAM. 





BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
(The bedouin poet-hero, Antar, was chief of the tribe of 
Ghaylib,) 


“ How shall we honor the man who creates?”’ 
Asked the Bedouin chief, the poet Antar; 
“Who unto the truth flings open our gates, 
Or fashions new thoughts from the light of a star; 
Or forges with craft of his finger and brain 
Some marvelous weapon we copy in vain; 
Or chants to the winds a wild song that shall wander for- 
ever undying? 


‘*See! His reward is in envies and hates; 
lu lips that deny, or in stabs that may kill.” 
** Nay,”’ said the smith; * for there’s one here who waits 
Humbly to serve you, with unmeasured skill, 
Sure that no utmost devotion can fail, 
Offered to you, nor unfriended assail 
The heart of the hero and poet Antar, whose fame is un- 
dying!” 


“ Speak,” said the chief. Then the smith: ‘‘Oh, Antar, 
it is | who would serve you. I know, by the soul 
Of the poet within you, no envy can bar 
The stream of yous gratitude—once let it roll. 
Listen! The lightning, your camel that slew, 
T caught, and wrought in this sword-blade for you; 
Sword that no foe shall encounter unhurt, or depart from 
undying.”’ 


Burst from the eyes of Antar a swift rain— 
Gratitude’s giittering drops—as he threw 
One soiniag arm around the smith, like a chain. 
Closer the man to his bosom he drew; 
Thankful, caressing, with ‘‘ Great is my debt.”’ 
* Yea,” said the smith; and his eyelids were wet: 
“IT knew the sword Dham would unite me with you in an 
honor undying.”’ 


* So?” asked the chief, as his thumb-point at will 
Silently over the sword’s cdge played. 
“Ay,” said the smith; “* but there’s one thing, still, 
Who is the smiter, shall smite with this blade?” 
Jealous, their eyes met; and fury awoke. 
**/ am the smiter!’”’ Aatarcried. One stroke 
Rolled the smith’s head from his neck, and gave him re- 
membrance undying. 


“Seek now who may, no search will avail: 
No man the mate of this weapon shall own!” 
Yet, in his triumph, the chieftain made wail: 
‘Slain is the craftsman, the one friend alone 
Able to honor the man who creates, 
l slew him—I/, who am poet! “O fates, 
Grant that the envious blade slaying artists shall make 
them undying!”’ 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FALL. 





BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 

CoME, on thy swaying feet, 

Wild Spirit of the Fall! 

With wind-blown skirts, loose hair of russet-brown, 
Crowned with bright berries of the bitter-sweet. 


Trip a light measure with the hurrying leaf, 
Straining thy few late roses to thy breast: 
With laughter over-gay; sweet eyes drooped down, 


That none may guess thy grief. 
Dare uot to pause for rest 
Lest the slow tears should gather to their fall. 


But when the cold moon rises o’er the hill, 

The last numb crickets cease, and a) is still, 

Face down thou liest on the frosty ground 
Strewed with thy fortune’s wreck, alas, thine all— 


There, on a winter dawn, thy corse I found, 
Lone Spirit of the Fall. 


Rose BRaKE, Va. 





THE SUNDAY OPENING OF THE WORLD'S 
PAIR 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


THE effect of such opening on the newer sections of 
our country, I would just now urge, in the way of ob- 
jection. What might not be so harmful in the older 
portions ef our land, where moral and religious institu- 
tions have struck deeper root and have compacted them- 
selves into sturdier growth, would be far more harmful 
in the newer places, where moral and religious sentiment 
and principle are not so fixed and firm. The moral 
blight and chill of such a national dishonoring of the 
day of rest and worship as the Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair would necessarily illustrate and imply, 
might not so much injure communites where ancestral 
religious habit stands watch and ward for the vast be- 
neficence of the day of rest and worship, where the 
trend of things is, on the whole, toward the preserva- 
tion of this most gracious gift to man driven with toil 
and whelmed in the tide of things merely material. But 
what would be only a slight autumn frost comparatively 
there, would be the biting. staggering, killing cold of the 
cruelest winter to the beginning civilizations, and as 
yet inchoate and only forming moral and religious 
tendencies and habits of communities pioneering, such 
communities as are scattering and grouping themselves 
all over the vast regions of this new Northwest. 

I think it would be a most sad day for the whole of 
our great Republic were the day ever to strike in which, 
by national action and example, it should be said: We 
will Europeanize our Sundays; we will break with the 
steady religious habit of our first century of national 
existence; we will capitulate to the prejudices and cus- 
toms of the foreigners who have swarmed to us; we will 
confess that they have been too much for us, and have 
swamped ideas American with the notions they have 
brought from countries where ignorance and no relig- 
ion, or apostate and State religions, hold main and viti- 
ating sway; we will declare, in this bright America of 
ours, that our fathers were but poor fanatics after all in 
their insistence on and alert guarding of one day to be 
kept undistracted from and unbroken by the noises and 
worldly glares and glitters of the usual and common 
week. I cannot well conceive of a sadder spectacle 
than the open gates on Sunday of that National and 
World’s Fair; those open gates would mean necessarily 
such loss of high reverence, such refusal to recognize 
the serious and spiritual side of life, such defiant clash- 
ing with law human and divine, such material divorce- 
ment from the moral and religious principles, which al- 
ways have been and which always must be the real 
strength of any people. 

But, terrible and spirtually numbing as would be such 
a spectacle generally, it would be specifically worst and 
saddest for our newer States, where the time of settle- 
ment has not been long enough to give definite shape 
and stalwart strength to thore moral and religious cus- 
toms and causes which stand for and conserve the high- 
est weal of a community. 

And, I think, this general influenee of such action, and 
particularly the general influence of such action on 
those portions of our land where religious and moral 
elements are struggling for ascendancy, ought to have 
large share and determining weight in all debate as to 
whether the World’s Fair shall stride the Sunday down 
or not. Those open gates will not and cannot mean 
only, that a multitude of people in Chicago may press 
through them and see the sights on Sunday—that will be 
bad enough; but they must also mean an increasing 
moral licentiousness the land over, and especially in 
those sections of the land where the tide toward a care- 
less license is sufficiently hard to stem already. Herein 
this new Northwest, in too many places, Sunday thea- 
ters flaunt themselves and the vilest plays are aptest to 
hold the boards on Sunday nights. Here, in too many 
places, Sunday base-ball games gather their rude and 
raging throngs. Here the fight against the open Sun- 
day saloon is a duel foot to font and hand to hand. 
Here what makes for quietness and reverent worship 
and chance for the Sunday culture of the higher nature 
must be stood for and insisted on with a tenseness and 
effort of struggle, such asa life-time dweller in the more 
formed and settled East can scarcely imagine. 

If so great and commanding an institution as the 
National and World’s Fair should throw open ite gates 





on Sunday, it would mightily, by the gereral influence 
streaming from such fact, foster all worst things in our 
new and formative communities, and hinder all best 
thinge. Sunday theaters, Sunday saloons, Sunday wild- 
nesses and extravagancies of every sort would with mad 
and obstreperous glee feel themselves girded with fresh 
sanctions. 

Better, and with utmost emphasis, no World's Fair at 
all, than that so great asource and instrument of general 
influence should range itself on the side, not of things 
highest, but of the lowest and most pernicious things. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PRESIDENTS’ MESSAGES, PAST AND PRES- 
ENT. 


BY FRANK G,. CARPENTER, 


PRESIDENT HARRISON is spending nearly the whole 
mooth of November in the preparation of his Second 
Annual Message to Congress. The recent Republican 
defeat, the coming Democratic Congress, and the possi- 
bility of a Democratic President in 1892, have led him 
to put more thought upon this State paper even than he 
did upon the one which he wrote a year ago, when the 
success of his party seemed assured for years to come, 
Every sentence in his Message has Leen studied, Every 
section has been written and rewritten again and again, 
and it will probably be the most remarkable paper of 
his administration. He wrote the Message piece by 
piece, jotting down the ideas as they came to him, as he 
sat at his desk morning after morning. He used a pad 
and pencil; and after he had put the notes of a rection 
ora paragraph into shape he handed them over to his 
stenographer, Miss Sanger, who copied them on a type- 
writer, with wide spaces between the lines; and after 
the President bad revised this type-written copy it was 
again writt2n out on the type writer, and again revised, 
and so on until it embodied just the President’s ideus, 
The President does not dictate any part of hia Messages. 
He prepares the original draft himself, and then goes 
over it with his Private Secretary, Mr. Halford. He 
conrults with his Cabinet as to bis recommendations to 
the various Departments; but as to bis policy, this is his 
own, and he is an independent thinker. 

His method of getting up his Messages are somewhat 
the same as those of Andrew Jackson, in that he works 
over his sentences until he gets them into the exact 
shape of his thought. Jackson, however, dictated his 
ideas to Amos Kendall, and his first Inaugural was 
written out entirely by his Private Secretary, Major 
Lewis and the Honorable Henry Lee, he giving merely 
the ideas. In preparing his Messages, Jackson used to 
lie upon a lounge in the White House, and Amos Ken- 
dall used to sit at the President's desk and try to put his 
ideas into classical and forcible English. Somesentences 
had to be written and re-written a dozen times before 
they would suit ‘*‘ Old Hickory,” and, as they came out 
in the end, they were the exact reproduction of Jack- 
son’s thought. Andrew Johnson was another President 
who did not write his own Messagcs. Jeremiah Black, 
his Attorney General, and a Tennessee friend, Judge 
Milligan, were his literary friends in their preparation, 
and Jobnson would utter his ideas as if he were making” 
a stump speech, and these men would put them into 
words. President Washington was aided in the getting 
up of his Messages by Alexander Hamilton, and his 
Farewell Addrets was put into shape by Hamilton and 
Madison. Perhaps the most famous of Jackson’s Mes- 
sages was his ‘‘ Nullification Proclamation,” and this was 
written for him by Edward Livingston, one of the fore- 
most statesmen of his time. President Harrison’s 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, did not live long 
enough to write a Message to Congress, but his Inaugu- 
ral Address was revised by Daniel Webster, his Secre- 
tary of State. This address was full of classical allu- 
sions, and Webster cut out a number of these much to 
the disgust of the President. The night after he had 
finished the revision of the Inaugural, he went out to 
dine, and coming in late to the table, he excused him- 
self with the remark that he had been wrestling all day 
with the heroes of Greece and Rome, and that he killed 
fourteen Roman pro-consuls within the last two hours. 

President Cleveland wrote every word of his Messages 
himself, and he wrote some of the longest Messages that 
have ever been sent into Congress. His handwriting 
was small apd cramped, but he wrote rapidly, and re- 
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vised but little. Lincoln dictated the most of his State 
papers, and he was very particular as to their phraseolo- 
gy. His State papers rank high among those of the 
Presidents; they are well worded and well thought out. 
General Grant wrote the first part of all his Messages 
hiraself. He allowed his Cabinet officers, however, to 
give their ideas upon the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment with which they were connected; but he modi- 
fied and revised their State papers, and they all went 
into his Messages under the first person. President 
Hayes’s Messages were largely the work of his private 
secretary. Mr. Hayes’s handwriting was hard to read, 
and he was content to give the ideas and to let Mr. Rog- 
ers and his Cabinet officers put them into shape. Presi- 
dent Arthur wrote many of his own Messages himself. 
He could dictate, however, and his style was an easy one. 
Surrogate Rollins, of New York, aided him in his Mes- 
sages, and the two generally went over them together. 

President Harri»on will have his Message written out 
by the Executive Clerk before it goes to Congress, A 
State paper is never sent to the House or Senate except 
in manuscript. Printed copies will be laid upon the 
desks of all the members at the same time that the writ- 
ten copy 13 delivered to the clerks of the two Houses, 
and the Senators and the Representatives can follow the 
Message, as it is read, by taking up these printed books, 

President Harrison’s Message will be set up at the 
Government Printing Office, and the greatest care will 
be used to prevent its getting into the newspapers before 
it has been delivered in Congress. The printers will be 
allowed to make only one proof, and this will be given 
to the President to correct. They will be picked men, 
and they will be sworn to secrecy. A close watch will 
be kept upon them, and the forms will be locked up in 
the vaults as they are made up. No one printer will 
have a chance at the whole Message, and every precau- 
tion will be taken to prevent premature publication. 
The necessity of such watch-guards will be apparent 
when it is remembered that almost any one of the lead- 
ing dailies of the land would give from five hundred to 
two thousand dollars for the right to publish the Mes- 
sage in advance of its competitors; and that, by syndi- 
cating it, a smart newspaper man could make more than 
the yearly salary of a Cabinet minister out of it. A 
number of such instances have occurred in the past. 
One of President Arthur's Messages was stolen, and 
published the day before it was delivered in Congress. 
Grant's first Message was read by all the country a day 
vefore Congress met; and a Message of President Hayes’s 
was bought of a printer by several newspaper men for a 
thousend dollars cash, and was in the hands of the news- 
papers these men represented several days before it was 
sent to the Senate. Another of Hayes’s Messages was 
stolen from his desk and sold to the New York Herald 
for five hundred dollars, It was returned to the Presi- 
dential desk without Hayes having known’ that it had 
been taken away; but, in the mean time, it had been 
copied and telegraphed to New York. 

The story of the publication of the other Message is 
quite interesting. It was written in 1878, when the at- 
titude of the President as to the Resumption of Specie 
payments made the Message have an important bearing 
on the stock market, and consequently all the more val- 
uable as a news feature. The printer who stole the 
proof sold the copy in the first place for five hundred 
dollars, and the bvyer resold it to the Chicago Times, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, and the New York Times, fur five 
hundred dollars each. After the Message had been sent 
that night, the other newspapers got wind of the mat- 
ter and acorrespondent of the Chicago Tribune in New 
York, rose before daylight, bought a copy of the New 
York Times as it came fresh from the press, and tele- 
graphed it to his paper. Owing to the difference in 
time he was able to give the readers of the Tribune the 
Message at the same time that it appeared in the Chi- 
cago Times, and the result was that Mr. Storey, the ed- 
itor of the Times, refused to pay his five hundred dollars, 
Inasmuch as the Message was stolen, it was hardly pos- 
sible for the man to recover it. 

Congress will meet on the first Monday in December, 

“and the Mes:age will be read the first day. {t will be 
droned out by the Reading Clerk, and at the same time 
it is being read the telegraph wires will be carrying it to 
every part of the country. It was different years ago, 
when it had to be delivered by mail, and in 1835 the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette boasted of its enterprise in publishing 
the President’s Message within sixty hours after it was 
read in Washington. The Gazette ran an express from 
Washington to Cincinnati, by means of ponies, I think, 
and the enterprise cost the paper two hundred dollars. 

At the beginning of our Government the Presidents 
delivered their Messages in person. The House and Sen- 
ate met together to listen to them, and they then ap- 
pointed a joint committee to answer the recommenda- 
tions of the President. This was the case with Wash- 
ington and John Adams; but when Jefferson came in 
be was @ very poor speech-maker, and he sent in his 
Message in writing, because, as his enemies safd, he could 
not make a respectable oration, The first Message ever 
delivered in Congress was Washington’s Inaugural, and 
President Washington stood in the Vice-Presidential 
chair in the Senate and delivered it. The reply to 
this Message by Congress was full of adulation, and it 
closed much the same as some of the Jetters from for, 
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eign potentates to the President of the United States, 
which are tiled away in the archives of the State De- 
partment. The reply closed by recommending the Pres- 
ident ‘* to the protection of Almighty God,” and beseech- 
ing him to preserve Washington’s life and to make his 
administration prosperous. The temper of Congress 
changed as Washington's administration went on. Af- 
ter the Jay Treaty the House began to criticise his Mes- 
sages, and so far from answering his address in a com- 
plimentary way, they even refused to adjourn on his 
birthday, as had been the custom of former Congresses, 
to devote thirty minutes to congratulating him, 

Of late years the character of the President’s Annual 
Message has changed entirely. It was originally in- 
tended as a Message to Congress.- It has now become a 
Message to the people. There is no reason why it should 
be an annual review of events. and there is no reason 
why it should be made up of platitudes, mor why it 
should contain agreat mass of statistics, many of which 
have alresdy been presented to Congress in other ways. 
According to the Constitution, the President may send 
messages to Congress at any time, and the Annual Mes- 
sage is a matter of precedent rather than of the letter of 
the Constitution. 

The only instance of the United States in which a bo- 
gus Message of a President was published was in 1864, 
and this Message was rather a cali to the people than 
addressed to Congress. It was forged by a prominent 
newspaper man, who is still alive, and who still does 
newspaper work, and it was a call for half a million 
more troops. It was written in New York on the mani- 
fold paper used by the Associated Press, and it was 
handed into the offices of the morning papers by boys 
who said it had been sert from the Associated Press. 
These boys, however, bungled their work, and the sus- 


picion of its genuineness sprang up in the offices of the 1 


New Yerk Times and the New York Tribune, and they 
refused to use it. The New York Herald set.the matter 
up, and had already strack off an edition of twenty-five 
thousand when they discovered that neither the Times 
nor the Tribune had printed it. They thereupon stopped 
the presses and investigated the matter; and when they 
found it was bogus they suppressed the edition. The 
New York Journal of Commerce and the New York 
World printed the Message; and President Lincoln or- 
dered the editors of these papers to be imprisoned in 
Fort La Fayette. He afterward countermanded the 
order; but the correspondent who perpetrated the fraud 
was imprisoned for a time, and afterward released 
through the intervention of powerful friends, upon his 
making a full confession. 

It would be almost impossible to punish a correspond- 
ent for the premature publication of a genuine Message, 
and, in fact, Congress attempted to do this once and 
failed. It was in 1862, and the New York Herald had 
published one of President Lincoln’s Messages in ad- 
vance, Chevalier Wykoff was nere at the time as one of 
the Herald's correspondents, and the Message got out 
through him. He wasaclose friend of Mrs. Lincoln, 
and when a committee of the House of Representatives 
summoned him to answer as to the charge of stealing 
the Message, he refused to state from whom he had got- 
ten the document, and said it had come to him under an 
obligation of strict secrecy which he felt bound to re- 
spect. It was known that the Chevalier was a friend of 
Mrs. Lincoln’s, and it was rumored at the time that she 
had shown him the Message. President Lincoln was 
much annoyed at the scandal. He went to see the com- 
mittee who had the matter in charge, himself, and Gen- 
eral Sickles aided him in bringing the matter to a settle- 
ment. Wykoff was pressed by the committee, and he 
finally said that he got the information through the 
gardener of the White House, whose wife was Mrs, Lin- 
coln’s waiting-maid. Congress did nothing to -the gar- 
dener, however, and whether this story was a true one 
will probably never be known. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
_ > —— — —_—__ _—_—_ 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 





THE country is charming in many respects, but ‘‘ lends 
itself” to illustration rather than to “copy.” Only a 
few persons like Mr. James Thumson have found it use- 
ful in that way. Whether he remained a whole year 
in it to write *‘ The Seasons ’’ is doubtful. It 1s known 
that the author of theline ‘‘ Falsely luxurious, will not 
man awake” lay in bed till noon, and ate peaches off a 
wall with his hands in his peckets. That he saw the 
sun rise is certain. for he has described it as only an eye- 
witness could, but he probably sat up all night to do it; 
‘‘once and away” was enough for him, we may be 
sure, and being a man of genius he took every advan- 
tage of the opportunity. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that you require to see a thing a great many times 
in order to describe it properly. The reverse of this is 
the case, for the repeated experience of it robs it of its 
salient points. My impression is that Thomson de- 
picted the Seasons so admirably by going down into 
the country four times—from Saturday to Monday. To 
have remained there would have been fatal to the ob- 
ject he had in view. I know, indeed, a great mathe- 








matician, who works in the country; but then one can 
write mathematics anywhere, and nobody is in ¢ hurry 
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to print them. When the types are waiting for you, 
and ** the devil ’—well, yon had better come up to town. 
Some authors talk of ** going to the country” for in- 
spiration, but these are imaginative writers. It is not 
only that there is something dreamy, and averse from 
action of any kind, in the beauty of the woods, and 
fields, and streams, but country people are all deplora- 
bly idle, and there is nothing so catching (except the 
mumps) as idleness. If our lucubrations bave a tinge 
of laziness this week, it is because ‘we are in the 
country. 

The most dramatic of novelists has given us an ac- 
count of how, having a certain work in hand, he was 
80 indiscreet as to accept an invitation to a great coun- 
try house, the hostess of which wrote to him: “ This is 
the very place for work; so quiet; so secluded; I am 
sure it will be a masterpiece, and out of gratitude you 
must dedicate it to me’; and the dedication was ail he 
ever wrote of it, when he got there. There is nothing 
to find fault with, of course, on the score of hospitality ; 
on the contrary, the three dinners a day (for that is 
what it comes to exclusive of the afternoon tea) are 
among the causes of failure in composition. The old 
system of starvation—locking an author up without 
food, like a juryman, till he had done his tale of work— 
adopted by the publishers of the last century, may have 
erred in the other direction, but it is certain that reple- 
tion is not ar incentive. Then the hours are against 
him; there is a belief that people get up early in the 
country, whereas, as a matter of fact, they get up 
later (of course they do; how on earth would they get 
through the day if they didn’t!) It is true that our 
‘*den,” as the kind hostess modestly terms the beauti- 
ful room she has placed at our disposal, overlooking 
the river, is ready for us at all times, but the house- 
maid is not ready. She comes in singing a song, and 
finding the apartment already occupied, exclaims, ** Ob, 
lor!” drops her broom in dismay, with an ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, sir,” and flies, not quite sure that she has not 
seen the family ghost, a spectacle always promiséd her 
by the butler. This would have upset us in our raptest 
moments; but the truth is, we are not rapt at all. We 
have been looking at the view, and listening to the 
tumbling weir for half an hour, and now we are look- 
ing at the books, It is monstrous that a man who lives 
by his pen should have been put in a room lined with 
books; no insult, no reminder of his unhappy calling 
was, we may be sure, intended; but the worst of it is 
that if an author is placed in a room with books it is ten 
to one he has to look at every one of them. No matter 
whether it is the ‘* Shepherd’s Guide,” or the *‘ London 
Directory,” he must know what it is. It is certain from 
the very queer character of some of them, that his 
hostess has never made a similar investigation. What 
amazing stories, and still more amazing poems, are to 
be found in the libraries of our country houses. It is 
our custom to wonder how this and that book, by the 
amateur author, gets published nowadays; but how 
those of our forefathers found publishers is much more 
remarkable. I believe that the true reason of the fallen 
fortunes of many of our country families is not Ameri- 
can imports, but the cacoethes scribendi,falsely supposed 
to be a modern plague. If you look into the bookshelves 
of almost any old country house you will find that some 
ancestor was infected by it. Their books were generally 
printed for private circulation (and it was probably lim- 
ited enough), but, whatever was the cause of this, it was 
certainly not modesty. 

When the breakfast bell rings at last, and the modern 
author is subjected to the examination as to the progress 
of his magum opus—‘‘I am told”(by the frightened house- 
maid) ‘** you have been at work for hours; oh, do tell 
us what it has been all about?’—a faint blush proclaims 
the reticence of true genius. Since his diligence has been 
thus established, he must really give himself one morn- 
ing’s holiday. But when the morning is gone, for the 
brain-worker all is gone, especially when a lunch of five 
courses interposes between it and the afternoon. More- 
over, in this house of peace and seclusion, there are 
always people coming to one’s open window, if not ‘‘with 
a lily, or a cherry, or a new invented game,” with some 
doubtless innocent but rather distracting scheme of 
amusement. ‘: You are not going to beall day,” they do 
hope, ‘‘poring over that wretched work of yours.” They 
don’t mean the magnum opus, tho it sounds like it, but 
work of any kind, They are as dead against it, all of 
them—the hostess, and ‘‘the dear girls” with their tennis 
bats, and the boys with their rods and guns, and the 
children with their butterfly nets—as Circe and her crew 
were to virtue and square dances. 

The present crusade against the publishers, instituted 
by the Knights of the Authors’ League, is not the nov- 
elty it is supposed to be. ‘* Now, Barabbas was a Pub- 
lisher ” was an article of faith believed in from the ear- 
liest times of printed books, not only by publishers’ 
hacks, but by very great authors indeed, tho, on the 
other hand, it is true that the greater the author the less 
he is likely to understand business affairs. He may 
think he is cheated when he is not; and of course the 
world of readers is on his side. When the dog bit the 
Bishop of London, who was much sympathized with, 
Sydney Smith expressed a wish to have the dog’s story 
of that occurrence; but such liberality of view is rare. 
It is generally noderstood that all Milton got for “ Para, 
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dise Lost” was £5. This, however, is not quite the case; 
he got £5 for the first edition (of 1,300 copies), and £5 
for the second, which, however, he did not live to re- 
ceive, and his widow sold the copyright for £8; so that 
£18 was, on the whole, the purchase money. Of course 
it became a great success; but there are persons, not 
devoid of intelligence, who are of opinion that a second 
‘* Paradise Lost,” by a similarly unknown author, would 
not now find a publisher at that price nor at any other. 

Dryden had a bitter quarrel with Jacob Tonson about 
his translation of Virgil. The publisher declined to pay 
anything extra for the notes, tho the poet protested 
they would cost him six months’ labor. ‘ Tten since 
they are not to be paid for, sir,” he said, ‘‘ they shall be 
short for the saving of your paper.” He was also natu- 
rally indignant with the publisher for making the en- 
graver ‘‘ aggravate the nose of Aineas in order to make 
him like King William,” to whom the volumes were to 
be inscribed. What would have been of much more 
consequence to me was that Tonson always paid him in 
light coin. ‘‘ When the eighth Aneid is finished,” he 
writes, ‘‘I expect fifty pounds in good silver, not such 
as [ have had formerly.” This is worse than the mod- 
ern habit of giving bills. Still he did not break With 
Tonson. ‘‘ Upon trial, I find all your trade are sharpers, 
and you not more than others; therefore, I have not 
wholly left-you.” A doubtful compliment, which even 
the Authors’ Society would now hesitate to pay. When 
Andrew Miller sent Dr. Johnson the money for the last 
sheets of the Dictionary, he wrote: ‘‘ Thank God, I’ve 
done with you.” To which the Doctor replied: ‘‘1 am 
glad to find you have the grace to thank God for any- 
thing.” This was not pretty. There are differences be- 
tween authors and publishers of to-day, no doubt, but 
they seldom attain these dimensions. 

There is probably no subject upon which the public 
claims to have an opinion—and a strong one—and of 
which it knows so little, as the relations between publisher 
and author, and the effect of late discussions has been rath- 
er to thicken the fog that hangs over the subject than to 
dissipate it. The general sympathy is naturally and 
creditably with the poorer of the two parties, the au- 
thor; but there are some considerations that are whol- 
ly lost sight of in holding the scale between them. 
Mr. Besant has doubtless the right upon his side, when 
denouncing the ‘‘ sweaters,” and especially those pub- 
lishers who in the cause of religious instruction, employ 
third-rate writers because the screw can be imposed upon 
them and their necessities taken advantage of; he has 
done a world of good to his calling and has become a ter- 
ror to those evil-doers who give false estimates, and lie 
and steal under pretense of ‘‘the custom of the trade”: and 
he has put a stop to agreements, the advantages of which 
are all on one side, and the disadvantages on the other. 
But where he is in error is in asserting that there is no 
risk to the publisher. There is great risk, and I know 
cases where thousands, and even tens of thousands, have 
been lost in a single venture. Encyclopedias, for example 
—works enormously expensive to produce—have before 
now brought great houses to ruin. Wherever there is 
greatrisk there is great gain, but also great loss, And 
itis for the latter reason that so much extra payment 
cannot be given in the case of a successful work as the 
author would seem to deserve, and, indeed, does de- 
serve. He suffers—it is a very hard case—because 
the firm has lost money by other ventures which have 
not been successful, and for which they, on their part, 
have received no repayment for loss whatever. If they 
were to give him what certainly he, and perhaps they 
themselves would consider a fair share of profit, be- 
yond what was bargained for, they would make no 
gain at all. No man can be expected to pay his debts 
in full and at the same time give an immense discount 
to his debtors. On the other hand, almost all great 
losses occur on what what are called ‘ publishers’ 
works,” works they initiate themselves; which makes 
their inability to reward the successful author a still hard- 
er case. It is rather hard, too, in the publisher to jeer 
at the author because he has never offered to recoup him 
for the loss he has led him into; perhaps he would if he 
could, but how is the poor fellow to do it? Good generally 
comes of ventilation, but such harsh things have been 
said against the trade in the late dispute, that there is a 
fear that men of sensitiveness and honor will be driven 
out of it, in which case the last state of the author will 
indeed be worse than the first. What is very strange, 
tho it has not been noticed so far as I know, is that the 
book which has been the original cause of this quarrel 
over pounds, shillings and pence, is the very last which 
ought to have given occasion to it. 

The beauty, as well as the duty, of self-sacrifice, is 
indisputable; but when it goes beyond certain limits it 
defeats its own object. A wealthy and very charitable 
gentleman, who spent three-fourths of his income on 
benevolent objects, was once importuned to part with 
his principal (by somebody who thought to get some of 
it) and give that away. ‘‘ If you are only a steward as 
you call yourself,” he argued, ‘‘ the money is not yours, 
and why don’t you doit?” ‘‘ Nay,” replied the philan- 
thropist, mildly, *‘ it was the ‘ unjust’ steward, if you 
remember, who quitted his situation. So long as I re- 
tain my fortune, I am responsible for its being spent as 
it should be, but if I once give it up I don’t know whither 


it will go.” This ig not it sepms the view of the Salva, 





tion Army, who have taken a gentlemen’s cork leg asa 
contribution to the cause. I suppose they have left him 
a wooden one, or his usefulness would be marred in- 
deed, but even so they must have crippled his move- 
ments exceedingly; the absolute value of his locomotive 
services is not stated in the War Cry, but supposing (as 
is doubtless the case) he went about doing good, this act 
of self-sacrifice is either an economical error, or its ac- 
ceptance anything but a compliment to his exertions. 

A scientific gentleman has been telling us that when 
we look at the Pole star we do not see it as it is, but only 
as it was six years ago, on account of the time that its 
light has taken to travel to us, and another scientific 
gentleman (it is hardly necessary to say) haa flatly con- 
tradicted him, Far be it from me to interfere in such a 
quarrel, but when the latter gentleman calls the other's 
statement absurd and incredible he goes too far. For 
on this earth of ours there are heavenly bodies, veritable 
pole stars to us moral wanderers, whom we see not as 
they are; years may have obscured their beauty, but to 
our eyes they are the same angelic beings they were 
when they first began to brighten and purify our lives; 
and what is still more strange, it is not remoteness, but 
neurness, that thus thwarts our vision, 
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IS THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH? 


BY HENRY C. LEA. 
‘ 

THE whole structure of the Latin Church and the sal- 
vation of its members depend upon the sacraments and 
their due administration. Without the sacrament of 
Orders there is no priesthood, and no gift of supernatur- 
al powers; without that of baptism there is no memb»r- 
ship inthe Church Militant, and no salvation; without 
that of confirmation there is no perfected Christian; 
without that of penitence, sins, save in rare cases of per- 
fect contrition, are unforgiven; without that of the Eu- 
charist the most efficient means of grace are lost; without 
that of matrimony marriage is but concubinage. If, 
therefore, anything in the whole range of Catholic doe- 
trine and practice should be unquestioned and unques- 
tionable, it is the validity of the administration of the 
sacraments on which the very existence of the Church 
is founded. Yetit is a curious result of the labors of the 
schoulmen and theologiaus, who have built up the vast 
and intricate structure of modern Catholic belief, that 
no priest or prelate can be certain that he enjoys the 
power of the keys, or even that he is capable of holding 
his position, and no member of the laity can feel as- 
sured that any sacrament which he receives is validly 
administered even if the officiating priest is canonically 
capable of his functions. 

This has arisen from the necessity which the Church 
has experienced of formulating the doctrine that, in ad- 
dition to the material and form of the sacrament, the 
‘* intention ’ of the ministrant to perfect it is requisite 
to its supernatural efficacy. This sprang indirectly from 
the development of another great question which agi- 
tated the Church in its earlier period—the validity of 
sacraments administered by polluted hands. It was one 
of the Donatist heresies that baptism was invalid when 
administered by those who had lapsed, and St. Augustine, 
incombating the heretics, declared that it made no differ- 
ence whether the ministrant was good or evil, drunk or 
sober; it was Christ who baptized, not the priest.* As 
yet the question of intention had not been broached, but 
several passages show that he considered the intention 
of the ministrant to be as unimportant as his character.+ 
That this, in fact, was the opinion of the Church of the 
time, is shown by a story which has greatly exercised 
modern orthodox theologians. Rufinus, and after him, 
Sozomen, relates that St. Athanasius, when a boy, with 
his playfellows, once parodied the services of the Church; 
he acted as bishop, and in that capacity performed the 
rite of baptism on some of his comrades. Alexander, the 
Bishop of Alexandria, chanced to witness the sport from 
a window, and thinking that the boys were going too far 
had them brought before him. On investigating the de- 
tails of what Althanasius had done, he pronounced the 
baptisms to be valid, and ordered those who had under- 
gone the rite not to be re-baptized.} Whether the story 
be true or not, it is evident that at the time of the histo- 
rians there was no question as to the validity of a sacra- 
ment administered even in jest, and the labored argu- 
ments of post-Tridentine theologians as to details are 
idle.§ 

With the disappearance of the Donatists the question 
as to the validity of the sacraments in polluted hands 
slumbered for ages. It emerged partially toward the 
close of the eleventh century, when Gregory VII, in his 
war against priestly marriage, forbade attendance on 
the masses of married priests; but the age was nut a 
critical one, and the Church managed to tide over the 
inconsistency without much difficulty. It was different 
when, in the following century, heretics arose, espe- 
cially the Waldenses, who denied that a wicked priest 

*S. August. in Joannem Tract.. V, 12, 1# de Unitate Ecclesim, c. xxi). 


+S. August. Epist., xeviij.$ 2, ad Bonif.; Contra Cresconitum, Lib. III, 
c. 8. 

+ Rufin. HH. C. 1, xiv.—Sozomen, H. E. I, xvij. 

§B Medulla Theol., Lib. Vi, Tract. j, Cap. 2, Dub. 1.—S. Al- 
phons, Liguori Theol. Moral., Lib. VI, n, %, Benedicti PP, XIV, De 
Rynodo Dicrcesana, Lib. VIT, c, ty, n, o. 














could perform the awful sacrifice of the altar or could 
wash away the sins of others with the waters of bap- 
tism. The development of sacerdotalism was largely in- 
creasing the powers claimed and exercised by the minis- 
ters of religion, while the flagitious lives of a majority 
of them were notorious. TheChurch could not abandon 
the position that their sins had no influence on their 
ministrations, The mysteries of the sacraments were 
accomplished ex opere operato—by the work itself—and 
not ex opere operantis—by the worker. 

This degraded the minister into a mere mechanical 
functionary—a puppet invested with certain attributes 
and performing certain ceremonies or reciting certain 
magic formulas which, like the conjurations of the sor- 
cerer,wrought their own results, For a while this did not 
attract the attention of the schoolmen, who commenced 
in the twelfth century the labors which were to result 
in modern Catholic theology and to furnish justification 
for all the new claims of sacerdotalism, Gratian, who, 
about 1150, compiled the authoritative body of the can- 
on law, has no allusion to the necessity of the minis- 
trant’s volition to the perfection of a sacrament. Peter 
Lombard, whose ‘‘ Sentences,” written about the same 
time, remained for centuries the foundation of all theo- 
logical teaching, is equally silent, save an allusion to 
the question still disputed, whether a baptism performed 
in jest is a valid baptism—a question to which he pru- 
dently evades an answer.* It was impossible, however, 
that the audacious investigations of the schoolmen, 
who could leave unsearched no detail in the divine 
government of Heaven and earth, could pass over such 
a matter as this, and the question as to the function 
of the priest, in his constantly extending sphere of min- 
istration, soon began to attract attention. Toward the 
close of the twelfth century Magister Bandinus alludes 
incidentally to the intention of the priest as an element 
in the consecration of the host.+ Yet this novel sugges- 
tion won its way slowly. St. Raymond, of Pennafort, 
the greatest canonist of his day, in his ‘* Summa,” writ- 
ten about 1235, makes no allusion to it, tho treating of 
the sacraments ina manner which would have required 
its introduction had he accepted{ it. Soon after this 
Alexander Hales, followed by St. Bonaventura, virtually 
argued that intention was not an absolute necessity, for 
when it is lacking God confers the grace on the recipi- 
ent without the real sacramentS—a position nearly akin 
to that which was afterward condemned in Luther. 
The gradual advance of opinion, in this transition 
period, is seen in the treatment of the question by Henry 
of Susa, Cardinal of Ostia, who asserts that if the 
priest intends not to baptize there is no baptism, but 
that if he has nointention either way,as when drunk, 
the sacrament is valid.| 

In this, as in so much else, St. Thomas Aquinas gave 
the final direction to the doctrines of the Church, Yet 
Aquinas himself found it by no means easy to grope his 
way through so doubtful and intricate a subject. In his 
‘-Commentary upon the Sentences,” he contents himself 
with stating the conflicting opinions current at the time 
—some saying that intention was unnecessary, others 
that if it were lacking Christ supplied the defect—and 
he ventures to express no decision of his own." In his 
Opusculum on the Sacraments, he asserts positively that 
without intention there is no sacrament.** Yet in his 
last and crowning work, unfortunately left unfinished 
at his death, the secondary questions which speedily sug- 
gested themselves made him waver and speak with an 
inconsistency that has caused him to be be cited as au- 
thority by theologians of opposite schools, In one pas- 
sage the priest is relegated to the position of a puppet 
by the ingenious suggestion of a kind of intention, des- 
ignated as *‘ habitual” or “ virtual,” the existence of 
which is sufficiently proved by his repeating the pre- 
scribed formula; this expresscs the intention of the 
Church and suffices for the perfection of the sacraments, 
unless the contrary is publicly declared at the time. As 
Aquinas expresses it, he is simply an instrumentum ani- 
matum, whose only function is to perform mechanically 
a certain ceremony and to abstain from openly declar- 
ing it void, But this he modifies in another passage, in 
which he says that any perverse intention, such as jocu- 
larity or contempt, destroys the validity of the sacra- 
ment, especially if manifested externally.tt 

“¥Bolet etiam queri de illo qui jocans, sicut mimus, commemoratione 
tamen Trinitatis, immergitur, utrum baptizatus est.—P. Lombardi Sen- 
tentt, Lib. IV, Dist. vj. n. 5. 

The only edition of the “ Sentences” to which I have access is that in 
Migne’s Patrulogia. In it this passage is followed by an impudent 
forged interpolation in an epistie of St. Augustin respecting the inten- 
tion of the ministrant. It is probably of comparatively modern date, as 
it is not referred to by his commentators. 

+ Conficitur autem hoc sacramentum a quolibet sacerdote secundum 
ritum et intentiore confictendl, utique qui io unitate Ecclesin est.—Ban- 
dini Sententt, Lib. 1V, Dist. xitj. 

¢ Summa 8S. Raymund, Lib. II1, Tit. xxiv, 65. 

$ Viva, Damnatorum Thestum Theologica Trutina, Prop. xxvii). 
Alexandri VIII. 

| Consideratur etiam intentio baptizantis, qui si intendat non baptizare 
nihil agitur, quidquid Gra. et alli dicant, vel si intendat baptizare vel 
non habeat intenulouem baptizato contrarium, valet, unde ebrius bap- 
tizat.—Hostiensis Aurea Summa, Lib III, De Baptismo, n, 4. 

¢ Aquinas super Libb. Sententt., Lib. IV, Dist. vj, Art. 2. 

**3{ aliquid deest, id est si non #it debita forma verb orum, etal non wit 
debita materia, et si minister sacramenti non int it sacr 


conficere non perficitur sacramentum.—Opuse. V. de Art. Fidel et Ec- 
clesin: Sacraments. 

4+ Summa, P. Il, Q. ixiv, Art. #, 10: **Intentio ministri perversa et 
mala respectu sacramenti tollit veritatem sacramenti . . . puta cum 
aliquis non intendit sacramentum conferre, sed derisorie aliquid agere; 
et talis perversitas tollit veritatem sacramenti, praecipue quando suam 
intentionem exterins manifestat.”’ 
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Under the supreme authority ot Aquinas, the doctrine 
of intention, which had been so long struggling for rec- 
ognition, found a secure lodgment in the theological 
structure. Durand de Saint-Pourcain, who wrote about 
a half century later, treats it as an accepted fact that 
without intention the words of the sacrament are an 
empty formula.* He illustrates the absolute necessity 
of specific intention by a celebrated proposition, which 
has been authenticated by its adoption in the Rubrics of 
the Roman Missal, If, he says, a priest has eleven 
wafers before him to consecrate, and thinks that there 
are only ten, but intends to consecrate them all, they 
will all be consecrated; if he intends to consecrate only 
ten, and fixes his mind on one to be excluded while he 
repeats the formula, then only that one remains uncon- 
secrated; but if he does not exclude one, then none are 
consecrated, for the intention with regard to each one 
is imperfect.+ 

Thus far the question had developed itself in the 
schools and had won its place as an accepted dogma 
without papal recognition, There were still some 
doubters, and Pierre dela Palu, one of the most eminent 
theolozians of the early fourteenth century, althoa Do- 
minican, adhered to the transition opinions of Alexan- 
der Hales and Bonaventura.t At last, however, the 
seal of papal acceptance of the doctrine was given inci- 
dentally by Martin V, at the Council of Constance, in 
1417, in the instructions to the inquisitors for the sup- 
pression of Wickliffitism and Hussitism.$ This virtual 
admission was rendered absolute by Eugenius 1V, No- 
vember 22d, 1439, at the Council of Florence, in the de- 
cree of union with the Armenians, where the definition 
of the sucrament was couched in language borrowed 
from the Opusculum of Aquinas—the absence of inten- 
tion on the part of the ministrant was declared to ren- 
der the sacrament imperfect.| Thenceforth there 
could be no question as to the authority of the doctrine 
as an article of Catholic faith. Savonarola, in his di- 
rections to confessors, instructs them to inquire of 
priestly penitents whether in baptizing they have per- 
formod the rites with the proper intention.‘| 

Occasion soon came to define the doctrine still more 
formally. Luther’s object was to eliminate sacerdotal- 
ism, to exalt as much as possible the effects of faith in the 
believer, and to diminish the functions of the priest as 
the channel of grace from God to man. It is true that 
in his first mutterings of revolt, one of the articles nailed 
to the church door at Wittenburg, in 1517, invoked eter 
nal perdition on those who had faith in the promises of 
pardon conveyed in indulgences;** but he soon after 
uttered the celebrated proposition that even if a priest 
granted absulution in jest, if the penitent believed him- 
self absolved he was absolved, so great was the power of 
faith and of the words of Carist.++ This, which was 
little more than the opinien of Alexander Hales, Bona- 
ventura, and Pierre de la Palu, was included by Leo X 
among the Lutheran errors denounced in the bull of 
condemnation in 1520.tt When the Council of Trent 
undertook to define the position of the Church in the 
face of advancing heresy, it spoke in no uncertain terms 
on this question, and asserted it to bea point of faith 
that intention is indispensable in the administration of 
vhe sacraments.$$ After such a definition there could 
no longer be reasonable doubt that it is de fide that the 
intention of the priest forms an integral and indispen- 
sable part of a valid sacrament, In a catechism drawn 
up in 1578, by order of the Bishop of Pavia, for the ex- 
amination of candidates for ordination, the question as 
to the constituent parts of a sacrament is answered, ‘‘the 
matter, the form, and the intention of the minister. || 

It is true that a doctrine of origin so recent and 
fraught with consequences so tremendous could not be 
injected into the faith without some protests and some 
efforts to mitigate its dangers. As the validity of all 
the ministrations of the Church, involving the future 
life of all its members, depended on the secret mental 
processes of the ministrant, casuists busied themselves 
with defining the undefinable and infinite varieties of 
intention which a priest might have in performing his 
functions. The simplest classification is into four 
species—actual, virtual, habitual and interpretative. 
Actual intention is held to be desirable, but not essen- 
tial; it exists when the priest has his attention fixed 
“* Durandl de 3. Partiano Comment. super Sententias, Lib, LV, Dist. Vv), 
Q. 2, 86 8-10. 

+ Ibid., Dist. xj, Q. 7: “Probatio, quia illa intentio non sufficit ad conse- 
crationem alicujus hosthe sub qua wqualiter quiclibet hostle includl- 
tur et excluditur.” 

¢ Viva. Theologica Trutina, ubi sup.—Pallavicini Historia Conc. Tre- 
dint. IX, vj, 2. 

§ Item, utrum credat quid malus sacerdos cum debita materia et forma 
et cum intentione faciendi quod facit ecclesia, vere contic'at, vere absol- 
vat, vere baptizet et vere conferat alia sacramenta,—Concil. Constant, 
Sess. ult, (Harduin, Collect. Concil., VIII, 915). 

| Heec omnia sacramenta tribus perticiuntur, videlicet rebus tanquam 
materia, verbis tanquam forma, et persona ministri conferentis sacra- 
mentuin cum intentione faciendi quod facit ecclesia: quorum si aiiquod 
desit non perficitur sacrameotum.—Concil. Florent. (Harduin, 1X, 438.) 

1 Savonarolw Confessionale, Ed. 1578, fol. 82b. 

** M. Lutheri Theses, Art. 32. 

++ M. Lutheri Concio de Poenitentia (Opp. Jenw, 1564, T. I, fol. 15a). 

tt Leon, PP, X, bull. Basurge Domine, Prop. 12 (Mag. Bullar. Roman, 
Ed. Luscomb, I, 611). 

$4 Si qui discerit: in ministris dum sacramenta conficiunt et conferunt 
non requiri intentionem saltem faciendi quod facit ecclesia, anathema 
sit.—C. Trident. Sess. VII, De Sacramentis in genere, c. xj. 

li * Ex materia,forma et intentione ministri.""—Dr. Alex. Sautii Addit. 
ad Savonarole Confessionale, fol. 6b. (Cf. Fr. Toleti Summa Casuum 
Conscientiw, Lib. LI, c, xvj. Caramuelis Theol. Fundamentalis, n, 1915. 


Estius in Lib. IV, Sententt, Dist. 1,§28, Relffenstuel, Theol, Moralis 
Tract, XIV, Dist. i, n, 8.) 





on his acts and wishes to perform them. Virtual inten- 
tion is when he does what he otherwise would not do 
in virtue of an intention previously held and not re- 
voked, as when he puts on the vestments to celebrate 
maes and performs the ceremony without further 
thought. Habitual intention is volition previously en- 
tertained and not revoked, but so interrupted that it 
cannot be regarded as efficacious. Interpretative in- 
tention is what one his not had but would have if he 
happened to think about the matter. Then there are 
explicit and implicit attention, direct and indirect, ab- 
solute and conditioned. In practice the line is drawn 
between virtual and habitual intention; the former 
suffices for the validity of sacraments, the latter does 
not. Neither will indirect intention; if a priest intends 
to administer a sacrament and gets drunk he cannot be 
considered to have more than habitual intention, 
which is insufficient, tho we have seen that St. Augustine 
considered him capable, and that this opinion was en- 
tertained as lately as the time of Curdinal Henry of 
Ostia. Nor does it suffice that the priest has a mere 
material intention of employing the matter and form 
materially; there must be a formal intention of using 
them sacramentally and of doing what the Church 
does; the Church does not perform a profane and 
material ceremony, but a holy and supernatural one, 
which requires the participation of the volition of the 
performer.* 
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TEN YEARS OF STREET RAILWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


BY HORACE B, HUDSON, 


THE extension of the street railway systems of the 
United States ranks among the most striking achieve- 
ments of the material development of the past decade. 
It is true there has been an enormous increase of uroan 
population, but the construction of street railways has 
more than kept pace with this growth. The problem of 
rapid transit facilities in cities, in the face of rapid 
growth, isan important one. It 1s peculiarly difficult of 
solution. In consequence, it is not surprising that recent 
years have been devoted to extensive experimentation 
with new systems. But it is quite astonishing that dur- 
ing this period of test and trial the actual percentage of 
increase of street railway facilities, in the larger cities, 
should be greater than that of population. 

So important has this question become that it has 
been made the subject of a special department of the 
census bureau. Under the direction of Mr. Henry C, 
Adams, special agent for transportation, a fund of valu- 
able statistics on rapid transit facilities in cities is being 
collected. A foretaste of the value and interest of these 
statistics is afforded in the first census bulletin from the 
department, in which the questions of mileage and mo- 
tive power are treated. The facts adduced are particu- 
larly pertinent at the present time. 

As has been said, recent years have been productive 
of general investigation and inquiry, Invention has 
been active and successful. Within a few years there 
has been a movement toward the adoption of electricity 
as a motive power, which seems likely to revolutionize 
the street railway systems of the country. The census 
statistics are, therefore, especially valuable as showing 
that one caus? of the coming metamorphosis is the de- 
mand for improved facilities, brought about through 
enormous development, and also, as furnishing a basis 
for comparison with the unquestioned revolution in the 
near future, and the increased development which must 
follow it. Mr. Adams has computed that in 56 cities of 
the Union, during the ten years from 1880 to 1889, in- 
clusive, the total mileage of street railways increased 
from 1,689.54 to 3,150.93, or about 86 per cent. Omaha 
showed the largest individual percentage of increase— 
998.22; and Albany the least—10.49. 

But it is the development of street railways in the 
larger cities that is of particular importance. The ratio 
of increase in small places is of no special interest com- 
pared with metropolitan advances, and the bulletin’s se- 
lection of cities includes many comparatively insigniti- 
cant places, and excludes others of more importance, 
A selection from the census figures and a re-arrange- 
ment and new computation may reach, perhaps, some 
more definite result than the hastily prepared bulletin 
was intended to comprehend. 

In 1880 the United States had 12 cities of over 150,000 
inhabitants; in 1890 there are 20 city in thisclass. Their 
aggregate population has increased in that time from 
6,200,000 to 8,700,000 in round numbers, or about 40 per 
cent, Computations from the census returns show that 
these 20 cities had, in 1880, 1,293 miles of street railway, 
and on January ist, 1890, 2,023 miles—an increase of 730 
miles, or over 56 per cent. To put it differently, the 
present street railway mileage of these 20 great cities of 
the country would reach from New York to Denver; the 
new lines built since 1880 would reach from New York 
to Cincinnati or Detroit. But mileage as here used re- 
fers to length of street occupied, whether the tracks are 
single or double. The actual length of all street railway 


* Ferraris, Prompta Biblioth. s. v. Intentio, n, 1-23.—(Cf. Busenbaum 


Medulla Theol., Lib. VI, Tract. 1, cap. 2, Dub. 1. Liguori Theol. Moral., 
Lib. V1, a, 16, 17, 18, 25.) 








tracks (including single and double tracks and switches) 
in these 20 cities aggregates 3.323, or the distance by 
rail across the continent from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. . 

The following tables, compiled from the official re- 
turns, display the relative progress of the cities in street 
railway building in the last ten years: 


Mileage P’re't'ge 





Rank Incr’se. | Rank. of Ine. 
J}. Chicago.... ......104.31 | 1. Minneapolis....... 472.22 
2. Boston. ............100.86 | 2. Milwaukee..... ..133.67 
= fee 46.55 | 3. Detroit......... ...130.65 
4. Baltimore..... ... 43.84 | 4. Chicago............ 129.63 
5. Louisville ......... 43.06 | 5. Cleveland.... ....122.26 
6. Minneapolis....... 42.5 6. Louisville 108.71 
7. Breeiya........... Ge. | + F. Biim............. 100.86 
8. Detroit............. 34.70 | 8. Pittsburg*......... 75.64 
9. Philadelphia...... 34.28 9. Baltimore ......... 70.74 
TD Bi Bt ecevcescses 4 33.55 _ | 66.27 
11. Cleveland ......... 32.29 ll. Jersey City ..... . 58.38 
12. San Francisco..... 39.84 | 12. San Francisco..... 54.03 
13. Pittsburg*. ........ 20.19 18. St. Louis..... .... 39.38 
14. Milwaukee. ....... 26.16 14. Ciancinnati.... .... 38.13 
6. Cincinnati ........ 19.80 | 15. Newarkt........... 37.37 
16. New Orleans...... 18.75 | 16. New York..... ... 35.66 
17. Buffalo. .......... 16.86 | 17. Brooklyn.......... 32.51 
18. Newarkt........... 4.03 | 18. Washington....... 31.56 
19. Washineton..... 9.30 | 19. New Orleans...... 21.91 
20. Jersey City........ 8.99 20. Philadelphia... .. 13.7% 

Total ..........730.20 WG: cicne s.: 


* Includes Alleghany, the street railway system being common to 
both cities. 

t Includes Elizabeth, N. J.—system common to both cities. 

Below is shown the rank of the twenty great cities in 
the matter of mileage and also actual length of all 
tracks: 
Rank. 


Mileage. | Rank. Trackage 
1. Philadelphia....... 283.47 1. New York....... ..368.62 
Dy Pic cccscaccces 200.86 2. Chicago............365.50 
3. Chicago....:....... 184.78 By iis cacstwec wee 329.47 
4. New York.......... 177.10 4. Brooklyn........... 324.63 
5. Brooklyn........... 164.44 5. Philadelphia....... 324.21 
SF 8 eee 118.75 6. Baltimore.......... 171.74 
7. Baltimore...... ... 105.81 ee 165.26 
8. New Orleans....... 104.32 8. New Orleans....... 159.32 
9. San Francisco..... 87.92 9. San Francisco..... 140.18 
10. Louisville.... ..... 2.31 10. Cincinnati......... 130.82 
ll. Cincinnati......... 71.73 ll. Pittsburg*. .. .....117.79 
12. Pitteburg*.......... 67.78 |. 12%. Cleveland.......... 108.77 
SO ere 61.26 | 13. Louisville.......... 96.75 
14. Cleveland.......... 58.70 | 14. Minneapolis........ 91.31 
15. Newarkt............ 51.57 TA, FRE... ccsscvnce 90.19 
16. Minneapolis........ 51.50 ME. Detrelt....<-..«.-0+. 85.15 
17. Milwaukee......... 45.73 17. Milwaukee......... 76.94 
eee 42.30 18. Washington ...... 67.68 
19. Washington. ...... 38.77 Se 63.75 
20. Jersey City .. .. .. 24.59 20. Jersey City........ 45.78 
, RR 2,025.49 | eee 8,523 . 86 


The recent pronounced movement toward the con- 
struction of electric railways had only begun at the 
time at which these statistics end. Only about 125 
miles out of the 2,023 in operation last January were 
electric lines. Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and in fact nearly all the 
cities, have added largely to their electric mileage dur- 
ing the season of 1890. It is entirely safe to predict 
that the economy of operation of the electric lines, 
together with natural growth of cities and the de- 
mands for better facilities will produce, in the next ten 
years, an even more startling ratio of progress than 
that recorded of the period recently ended. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WHAT THE “SOCIAL QUESTION” IS. 


BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 





We have before us the idea that no social effect can 
be produced without an adequate cause. There can be 
no result which we may not account for, upon suitable 
study, by the forces which were at work behind it. It 
is a favorite notion that ‘‘ideas” are causes; that 
‘*thought” is a force, and that sentiment, or feeling, 
may control society. Intellectual affections of any kind 
whatsoever may determine the direction in which force 
shall be exerted; but they are not forces which are effi- 
cient to produce results, It is impoesible to stir a step 
in any Jirection which has been selected without capi- 
tal. We cannot subsist men, i. e., laborers, without it; 
we cannot sustain study or science without it; we can- 
not recruit the wasted energies of the race without it; 
we cannot win leisure for deliberation without it; we 
cannot, therefore, undertake greater tasks, i. e., make 
progress, without it. 

It is the possession of an abundance of capital which 
sets us free to write and wrangle about *‘ social ques- 
tions.” It is the possession of abundance of capital 
which enables us to maintain ‘ progress,” and spend 
largely upon philanthropy, and increase our numbers at 
the same time. This point is worth a little more eluci- 
dation. When we get a social science this will be one 
of the controlling points of view in it. 

The first task of men is self-maintenance, or nutrition; 
the second is the maintenance of the race. The two 
tasks are in antagonism with each other, for they are 
both demands on one source of power, viz., the produc- 
tive power of the individual, The interplay of these two 
in the family has been touched upon before, and it need 
not be repeated here, but their interplay extends through 
the whcle social domain. If the social body undertakes 


more social burdens, it increases the second demand on 
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the individual, and contracts bis power of self-mainte- 
nance. From this there is no possible escape, and it may 
readily be seen how far much of our current social dis- 
cussion is from touching the merits of the social ques- 
tions, because it fails to run upon the lines which are 
laid down for all discussion by this observation of the 
conditions of the case. What is true, and what helps to 
explain the current modes of thought, is the fact that 
the capital at the disposal of society is so great that the 
diminutions of individual well-being by social burdens 
all fall upon an outside margin of superfluity, and do 
not reach to the limits of actual necessity, or crush the 
producer down to misery. 

If the social burdens of government, public philan- 
thropy. public defense, public entertainment and amuse- 
ment, public glory, public education, etc., did subtract 
from the product of the society to such an extent as to 
produce misery, this would re-act upon the numbers, 
and it would do it in different ways. It would make the 
producer less able to support children and bring them to 
maturity, and it would force the society to give up part 
of the effort by which it now maintains indigent and de- 
fective classes, 

Therefore there has never been a period of civiliza- 
tion in which there has not been a social question, and it 
is safe to say that no time ever will come when there 
will not be a social question. In a state cf barbarism 
the social question consists in this: Whether the tribe 
cau maintain its numbers, or fighting strength, and at 
the same time do its fighting. Thc competition of life is 
then between tribe and tribe. The Zulus, for instance, 
solved it by stealing all their wives; that is, they let 
others bear the expense of bringing up the wives for 
them. They also were forbidden to marry «xcept by 
permission of the king, which he never gave except to 
a meritorious warrior who had served ten or fifteen 
years, Other organizations equally remarkable have 
been devised for solving the problem, but my point now 
is, that thereis a problem, and that it cannot be solved 
except by some adequate and appropriate application of 
industrial force. The current notion is that there is 
not, or need not be, or ought not to be, any such prob- 
lem, and that, if there is such an apparent problem, 
all that is necessary is to ‘‘ pass a law” such as some 
social speculator will easily devise. 

In the higher forms of civilization, there always has 
been a ‘‘ social question.” The modern democratic tem- 
per is irritated by a mention of social classes, I tave 
heard it indignantly denied that there are classes among 
us. The medieval classes were defined by status, that 
is by rank and birth, The one heterogeneous social ele- 
ment was the middle class population of the towns. 
That class was industrial by its definition. Its power 
came from capital, of which it was the maker and pos- 
sessor. The other classes needed capital more and 
more. Hence the strife of land and city, of noble and 
bourgeoisie, of rank and capital. The social questions 
of the last five hundred years have turned on these 
antagonisms. They are by no means reduced to peace- 
ful harmony yet, and play a large part in the exposi- 
tions of the socialists, especially when the later take an 
historical turn. 

The middle class, having substantially won its victory 
has begun, by the inevitable tendency of all such mas- 
sive social movements, to break up into sections which 
quarrel with each other. Of course new differentiations 
have begun inside of it. Peasants, artisans, and bour- 
geoisie allied with each other against a common foe, 
viz., hereditary right; but, having broken the power of 
that tradition, they must of course put another notion in 
its place. They introduced free contract and competition, 
This is no sooner done, however, than new groups are 
formed having antagonistic interests inside of the new 
society. The result is industrial classes, or social group- 
ings formed upon economic and industrial relations. 

This new groping is, in fact, a grand advance, for it is 
a new and higher orgenization, and it signities increased 
industrial power; but it is inevitably attended by a new 
** social question,” produced by the struggle of these 
classes. The great question about which the whole 
struggle turns is, of course, this: Whether some 
one class is getting its share of the fruits of the common 
victory. The victory has been social so far as it has 
meant the emancipation of classes and the endowment of 
all with equal rights before the law. It has been a vic- 
tory over the ills of life so far as it has consisted in the 
acquisition of capital as power to have and do. This 
power of capital has been becoming constantly more 
valuable both for luxury, leisure and enjoyment, and 
also for social control. The social question appears in 
the form of a complaint that the non-capitalists have 
been put off with ‘‘ liberty” and ‘‘ equal rights ” in 
order that they might have no share in the capital; that 
is, in the leisure and luxury for which the age is athirst. 
Our current literature bears ample testimony to the cor- 
rectness of what is here asserted about the social ques- 
tion. If we should deny that there are classes in our so- 
ciety we should only prove our inability to recognize con- 
stant social elements under the changed phases in which 
they present themselves. 

The point which I now beg to emphasize is this: If 
there had been no victory, there would be no social 
question in its present form. If there had not been an 
immense enhancement of luxury, culture and power, 





the classes and the masses would never have come into 
antagonism to each other. The popular conception of it 
is that a common victory has been won (that is, the vic- 
tory over Nature by the acquisition of more industrial 
power), and that some have taken all the fruits, leaving 
to others nothing. Hence the demand for justice and 
equality, and the passionate assertion of the obligation 
of classes to each other. Hence, also, the attempt to use 
the other victory (that over class privilege in the domain 
of civil institutions) to rectify the wrong done in the in- 
dustrial domain. 

If it were true that a part of those who have won the 
socia) and industrial victories had been deprived of their 
share in the fruits thereof, then they would have no 
hope of compelling any attention to their complaints, 
for they would have no force at their disposal. The 
fact that they can raise a social question and push on 
the fight over it proves that they have some power at 
their dispoeal. Medieval peasants had very few rights 
and scarcely any property. They could defend them- 
selves only by some wild outbreak, like the Jacquerie, 
which did no good. The modern non-capital classes are 
in no such condition as that. 

What force have they then? It is no doubt promptly 
answered, ‘‘Numbers.” Numbers, however, areasource 
of weakness, notof strength, unless there is ample capi- 
tal for their support. If there were here large numbers 
of men who were on the verge of starvation, they would 
submit to any terms in order to get food. Men who 
had capital (which we must always remember is sub- 
sistence, weapons and tools)could hire armies of them 
to do any work which was demanded of them, It is, 
therefore, only because we all do share in the fruits of 
the industrial victory, and in the power of the capital 
which has been won, that we have extra power with 
which to maintain our social conflicts. Democracy con- 
stantly vaunts itself against capital, and sets the power 
of, numbers against the power of ‘‘money,”’ but democ- 
racy, the power of the masses, is the greatest proof of 
the power of capital, for democracy could not exist in 
any society unless the pbysical conditions of social 
power were present there in such abundance, and in 
such general distribution, that all the mass of the popu- 
lation were maintained up to the level below which 
they could not perform the operations which Democracy 
assumes that they can and will perform. 

It is, therefore, the demand for men, consisting in the 
capital and tools on hand, ready for their support and 
use, which maintains a number of men on a level where 
they can struggle to get all the material welfare which 
the labor market really holds for them, and where they 
can be Democrats, and win both full civil rights and a 
share, perhaps a predominant share, in political power. 
This is the only correct explanation of the power of the 
masses in politics and in the labor market; for it is the 
only one which refers the phenomena to an adequate 
and appropriate cause, whose due connection with the 
phenomena can be perceived through the social rela- 
tions. Of course this explanation is in direct contradic- 
tien to such explanations as refer the phenomena to 
sentimental, ethical, doctrinal or political causes, con- 
sisting in the tenets of this or that social philosophy. 
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THE OBJECI AND PRESENT ATTITUDE OF 
THE W.C.T. U. 


BY CAROLINE B, BUELL, 











Gop is in all reforms, It was his spirit that found 
Martin Luther telling his beads in a monastery in Ger- 
many more than four hundred years ago, It was this 
same spirit that made Luther strong to say, ‘‘I will go 
to Worms tho there be as many devils in my pathway as 
there are tiles upon the housetops.” 

This same spirit has been the moving principle in re- 
forms through all the ages; and when God's time has 
come the individual or the organization, made ready for 
the hour, has stood at the threshold of the newer civili- 
zation, which, under God’s great plan for humanity, the 
reform is to usher in. 

It was at one of these crises that the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was born. 

Gradually the liquor traffic had made its encroach- 
ments upon heart and brain and home, and woman had 
been the great sufferer. Reared for centuries in domes- 
tic quiet, with thought turned inward rather than out- 
ward, noconsideration had been given to the reason for 
the awful misery she knew was upon her, and the terri- 
ble pains inflicted were borne because no way had been 
presented whereby the burden might be rolled off, save 
each for herself at the foot of the cross and upon the 
great Burden-bearer. 

But God’s hour for the doom of the liquor traffic, 
woman’s greatest foe and home's most insidious destroy- 
er, had come, and she was found ready to assume the 
new responsibilities that came in with the dawn of this 
new era. ; 

Educated in the Church, her weapons of warfare were 
necessarily spiritual, and the first steps in this mighty 
inspirational movement were made along spiritual lines. 

Following closely upon this wonderful uprising came 
a need for greater unity of action, and out of this seem- 
ing incongruous and uncalled for movement, the 





Woman’s Temperance organization came to take its 
place among the agencies to be brought to bear in this 
reform.and shad its beneficent spirit into the lives and 
homes of thousands of the world’s uncared for. 

How blessed were those days of labor and nights of 
prayer and thought, made luminous by the sunshine of 
redeemed hearts, and the stars of hope in many a here- 
tofore blighted home, only those can know who have in 
the silence of ‘‘ waiting before the Lord” received the 
divine call, and abiding in his love, gone forth into 
untried paths and found the promise verified, “‘ as thy 
day so shall thy strength be.” 

Nearly a decade passed and the field of this society’s 
work had greatly enlarged. The Crusade had not only 
given place to organization, but the work had broadened, 
and nearly forty departments served to systematize it, 

Reforming the drinking classes had led to that other 
and better idea of having no drinking classes to reform, 
and to accomplish this the children were taught not 
only total abstinence, but scientific facts regarding the 
nature and effect of alcohol; at first in the Sunday- 
school, then in juvenile societies, but at last in the pub- 
lic school, that conservator of a Republic’s most vital 
interests. 

An unorganized uprising against the saloon gave way 
to a method which promised to be more lasting if not 
so immediately effective, that of outlawing the saloon 
by statutory provisions and prohibitory amendments to 
State constitutions. 

Thus, without going into detail, I have given an out- 
line history of the tirst decade of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

All this time its steady march had been but slightly 
opposed, even by those who, from their interest in the 
liquor traftic, were its avowed enemies. Its general pol- 
icy, a8 it had unfolded from year to year, had not run 
across the prejudices of any, or caused them to say that 
its position ** is a prostitution of its criginal purpose.” 

This leads to the question, ‘‘ What was the original 
purpose of the W. ©. T. U.?” No answer to this qus- 
tion can be of so much value as that found in the docu. 
ments of the society, The following is a copy of the 
preamble to its first constitution: 

“We, Christian women of this nation, conscious of the 
increasing evils, and appalled at the tendencies and dan- 
gers of intemperance, believe it has become our duty, 
under the Providence of God, to unite our efforts for its 
extinction.”’ 

The object, then, of this organization was the “ ex- 
tinction of intemperance,” and to this the society, local, 
State and national, has devoted itself according to the 
interest and energy of the membership throughout the 
length and breadth of the area covered by it. 

But was the ‘extinction of intemperance” the full 
purpose of the Union? Possibly this covered all that 
the women, who were of the Crusaders, had in mind 
when they went out from their homes on that December 
morning; and yet the fact that in the State of Ohio dur- 
ing the few weeks that this movement lasted, the saloons 
in two hundred and fifty towns were closed, would 
seem to argue that the purpose even then was two-fold, 
that of the extinction of intemperance and the closing 
of the saloon. True, the method of procedure then was 
alovg moral suasion lines, but whatever the method, 
the object was the same, and if in the years that fol- 
lowed a study of the subject and the experience gained 
demanded other means, it certainly was not a prostitu- 
tion of the original purpose to employ these other 
methods, 

But does the extiuction of intemperance involve only 
one line of effort, and that moral suasion? Obviously 
work to this end must first be brought to bear upon the 
individual, and this must be of such nature as shall 
make its appeal to the heart, the brain and the con- 
science. Only moral suasion can do this; but more is 
demanded. The conditions of life must be changed, 
and the conditions surrounding the individual thus acted 
upon must also be changed. The former may be accom- 
plishea by forces from within, aided by that spiritual 
power which is constantly seeking to assist humanity, 
This is the duty of the individual to himgelf; it is the 
duty of one individual to another, and it is this we call 
moral suasion. But in the second case, viz., the chang- 
ing of outward conditions, society has a duty to per- 
form—a duty as imperative as is that of the individual 
to hitoself, and it is right here that law steps in asa 
right-hand supporter of the weak will of the drinker. 

Clearly, then, work for the extinction of intemper- 
ance must be of a two-fold natur®; it must be moral on 
the one hand; and as society only acts through laws, it 
must be legal upon the other. 

Here, if need be, then, the Union has its reason for 
doing what is known as legal work, 

Again referring to the Documents of the Union we 
find the following setting forth in the Annual Leaflet: 

** This Society is the lineal descendant of the great Tem- 
perance Crusade of 1873-4, and is a Union of Christian 
women foreducating the young; forming a better public sen- 
timent; reforming the drinking classes; transforming by 
tbe power of Divine Grace those whoare enslaved by alvo- 
hol, and for securing the entire abolition of the liquor 
traffic.”’ 

In this paragraph we have the object definitely stated, 
and this rendering has been for years the accepted 
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meaning of the Preamble to the Constitution, and no one 
has taken exception to it, not even the former superin- 
tendent of the legal department, 

But what means this criticism, and why is the Union 
accused of prostituting its original purpose? This brings 
us to a consideration of the political attitude of the so- 
ciety. 

The evolution of the plans of work of the Union have 
been as phenomenal as wasits inception. It was but a 
step from reform work to preventive, from preventive 
to educational, from educational to legal, and from legal 
to political, each in turn being the logical sequence of 
the former. 

It is charged that under this political attitude of the 
Union, while work along the forty different depart- 
ments still goee on, yet ** these are all overshadowed by 
the turbid smoke of party frenzy and the malarial mists 
of party Jesuitism.” 

The best refutation of this statement is found in the 
reports of the Superintendents of Departments pre- 
sented at the late convention held in New York. Not a 
word is said or ahint given to the effect that the work 
has been impeded by this attitude of the Union; but, on 
the contrary, those who heard and those who have read 
the reports given wil! hardly be willing to believe that 
the political phases of the question have very largely 
obscured the vital forces of the movement. Turn to the 
reports covering the last four years of the life of this or- 
ganization and read of the success of department work in 
the States and in the nation, greater success than had at- 
tended the previous four or even ten years of effort. 

‘* But these were attained by non-partisan effort.” 
Granted, but it disproves the assertion that the depart- 
ment work ‘‘is overshadowed by the turbid smoke of 
party frenzy,” and proves all that we claim, that indi- 
viduals are left free to act, and superintendents to carry 
on their work, as their own judgment dictates. 

That the official organ sustains the position of the Na- 
tional Union is true, and it should not seem strange if 
its oflicers and women who sympathize with the Prohi- 
bition Party, since this position has been taken at three 
or four successive conventions with ever-increasing 
majorities; but that this attitude has entered, so far as 
the National Officers or Executive Committee are con- 
cerned, into the appointment of national organizers or 
evangelists, is a statement as untrue as it is astonishing. 

But is not the action of the majority of the delegates 
and ex-officio members of the National Convention un- 
constitutional’ 

All that there is in the Constitution of the National 
W.. T. U, upon this point has been previously quoted, 
and it has been shown that the Union never has been 
called in question as to its rendering of the meaning of 
this quotation, The question at issue to-day is not one 
of constitutionality. Up to the fall of 1884 there was no 
division of thought regarding the interpretation of the 
Constitution, As there is nothing in that mstrument 
which can be claimed as definite statement, and the 
question has never been raised, a simple assumption can 
hardly be called positive proof, 

Again, we are constantly told that the Union was 
originally and should remain non-sectarian and non- 
partisan, That the society 1s non-sectarian and must re- 
main 80, is quite true; but that it was non-partisan, and 
must remain so for the same reasons, does not follow, 
The Church, not a sect simply, is a divine institution 
upon which Christ has set the seal of his love. The 
heart of the Church is the Gospel, 

The W. C, T. U. believes in the Gospel as firmly as 
does the Church; it stands with the Church in its method 
of applying it to the human heart, and it uses every 
means known to the Church, But its work is outside of 
that organization, and while it sustains an intimate re- 
lation to it, and in this relationship is non-sectarian, it 
also stands related to society, and may or may not avail 
itself of the means it finds there to accomplish its work. 
There can be no controversy between the Church and 
the W. C, T. U. either upon its basic principle or upon 
its method of enthroning that principle in the hearts of 
men, for upon these two points the Church and the 
W.cC.T. U. occupy common ground; but in other mat- 
ters, as methods of work, etc., each goes its own way. 

A political party is entirely different. It is not a 
divine institution, It does not run upon lines parallel 
with the Church. The reason for its birth exists not in 
the needs of the individual but in the construction of 
society. Its mission is beneficent. The nucleus of its 
growth is a principle embodied in a question which re- 
lates to the perpetuity ef government or the rights of 
the people. 

The work of the Church is with the individual; the 
work of a political party is with the conditions which 
surround the individual, and whereas the Church brings 
its efforts to bear on the unit, the political party brings 
its efforts to bear on an aggregation of individuals 
which we call society. 

The confusion in the minds of our friends between 
non-sectarian and non-partisan arises from the fact that 
they confound the method of applying the Gospel to the 
human heart with the idea of sect; but sect or denomi- 
nation does not enter at all into the question. The 
Methodist Church as a sect can do no more for the W. 
C. T. U., or the cause of Prohibition than can the Pres- 
byterian or Baptist. Sect and party are in no way 





parallel. Should, however, every religious denomina- 
tion save one take a pronounced and hostile attitude 
toward the Gospel its members become corrupt and the 
clergy descend to the methods now employed by the 
politicians of the two great parties, it would be surpris- 
ing if the W. C. T. U., as a Christian organization, 
should not take some action and agree to lend its influ- 
ence to that denomination which had not prostituted 
itself to base purposes and brought disgrace and dis- 
honor upon the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

This, of course, could not happen; but if there is any 
parallel between non-sectarianism and non-partisanism, 
it is right here and nowhere else. 

A political party is simply a channel through which 
the people, either in whole or in part, express their will, 
and the W. C, T. U. in resolving to lend its influence to 
a party, simply and only voted, so far as influence 
could go, to support the action of the party which 
avowed its determination to aid the people in their 
efforts against the liquor traffic, what will the outcome 
be? If this attitude be of God then will it stand, but if 
not then it will fall, and no true W.C. T. U. woman 
could or would wish it otherwise. But above it all, 
above the strife of minorities and majorities, God sits 
upon the throne keeping watch above hisown. He lives 
and because he lives and because his spirit 1s in the 
world the temperance reform will roll on, gathering 
momentum, and before its swift judgment the liquor 
traffic will be blotted out. 

God forbid that any temperance woman should with 
doubt or discord, or any luver of humanity with criti- 
cism or censure of honest motive, delay the dawning 
of that day so much desired by weary hearts all over 
our land, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY A.C, ARMSTRONG, PH D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


THE nineteenth century, especially this latter half of it, 
has been prolitic of novelty in the world of thought. 
We hear of new departures in time-honored fields, as the 
new astronomy or the new chemistry; or of new sciences 
altogether, as biology; it is sometimes hinted that there 
is such a thing in existence as anew theology. Thus, 
also, we have what is called the new psychology. 

The new psychology is in large measure the product of 
the general scientific tendency of the age. Its most 
characteristic principle is the exclusion of metaphysics 
from psychological investigation; and the demand that, 
like the other natural sciences, psychology be confined to 
the study of phenomena alone. The concrete facts of 
the mental life and the laws of their manifestation, not 
their ultimate interpretation, are to constitute the field 
of the reformed science. The processes of knowing, for 
instance, are, according to the new principles, Jegitimate 
objects of psychological inquiry: but the limits of know]l- 
edge and the validity of knowledge are questions which 
lie quite beyond the psychologist’s horizon. The former 
inquiry is science—the latter belongs to that introductory 
chapter of philosophy which we call the theory of 
knowledge, and it is essential to the welfare of both that 
they be pursued apart. The question of d-priori factors 
in knowledge, the discussion of the ‘* faculties” of the 
mind, the ultimate relations of mind and body, are ina 
similar way to be excluded from the‘ psychological lab- 
oratory ” in favor of the study of the ‘‘ philosopher ” or 
‘*metaphysician.” The extreme representatives of this 
movement exclude from scientific psychology all refer- 
ence even to the existence and nature of the mind, 
Mental states, psychical phenomena—with these the psy- 
chologist is to busy himself—but with an assumed sub- 
ject of mental states, with a mind or self as the center 
and ground of consciousness, he has nothing to do, As 
the chemist and the physicist investigate material phe- 
nomena without raising the question of substance and 
forces assumed to lie behind the events of the material 
world, as these appear in space and time, so the psychol- 
ogist should deal with the phenomena of consciousness, 
leaving to others all the ultimate implications of con- 
scious life. When the pbysical scientist goes beyond 
such inductive investigation of concrete facts, we call 
his work science no longer, but the speculative interpre- 
tation of scientific results. The mental scientist must 
récognize similar limitations, and confine his work with- 
in similar bounds, 

Correspondent to the new concept of psychology are 
the changes introduced into the methods of psychologi- 
cal invcstigation. The ‘‘ old psychologists” based their 
work chiefly or entirely on the introspective study of 
the individual mind—the * new psychologists ” empha- 
size the use of the objective method, substituting, 
wherever it is possible, generalization from the facts of 
many minds for the special study of one. Not only 
mental phenomena and their laws, as these are discov- 
ered by thetrained observer reflecting on his own men- 
tal processes, are to form the content of science, but 
the facts of consciousness in general obtained from the 
experience of many individual cases, Under the stimu- 
lus of these principles adherents of the new school are 
pushing their inquiries in numerous different directions. 
Literature and history are used to confirm or correct 
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conclusions based on the study of mind in a given period 
or country. Race psychology leads them unto a fasci- 
nating if difficult field, where popular estimats of na- 
tional pecularities are exchanged for the scientific dis- 
cussion of racial facts; while these in turn throw light 
on the data elsewhere ascertained. Philology shows us 
psychology crystallized in language; the study of the 
infant mind gives glimpses of the simple beginnings of 
mental operations so perfect in adult life that we are 
prone to consider them complete from the start; com- 
parative psychology brings the facts of animal exist- 
ence to bear on human problems; idiosyncrasy and 
mental disease enables us at times to secure a better 
understanding of normal j rocesses. 

Closely connected with this wide extension of the 
scope of psychological study and with the general spirit 
of the movement, is the devotion of the *‘ new psycholo- 
gists” to the problems of what is somewhat indefinitely 
termed physiological psychology. This branch of the 
subject includes not only the pbysical basis of mental 
operations found in brain and nerve, but the relations 
of mental and physical phenomena in all their wide ex- 
tent. It rises from the physiology of the nervous sys- 
tem to the localization of brain functions, The de- 
pendence of sensations on physical stimuli, and the re- 
lations of these two classes of facts, the measurement 
of mental states, their time, relations, etc. The whole 
range of this department of psychological science has 
been admirably discussed in arecent work by an Ameri- 
can scholar, which is acknowledged as an authority in 
its field.* 

In all these researches the new psychology endeavors 
to employ the methods common to the other depart- 
ments of scientific inquiry. This may be given as the 
final characteristic of the movement; but tho mentioned 
last it is evidently vital to the whole. It runs through 
all and, joining hands with the abandonment of the 
metaphysical standpoint noted at the beginning, it com- 
pletes the circle. The ‘ old psychologists,” or the best 
of them, claimed to conduct their study on the princi- 
ples of the inductive method. The new psychology, in 
the view of its defenders, reduces this claim to actual 
fact. Psychological observation is made, in aim at least, 
as rigorous and careful as observation in chemistry or 
natural history. Experiment is emphasized, and a large 
amount of the energy of the best psychologists of the 
day is given to invention of new means of testing psy- 
chical facts. In certain elementary fields of physiologi- 
cal psychology, the old problem of the measurement of 
mental states bas been solved with an approximate 
affirmative. Statistical methods have been brought 
into the service of mental science; and in the hands of 
such investigators as Mr. Gaiton, of London, and our 
own President Hall, of Clark University, have yielded 
results as interesting as they are important. 

The value of this advance in psychological study and 
its bearing on the philosophical and religious questions 
which are so vitally implicated in all psychology, have 
been subject to varying estimates, Like many another 
movement in kindred fields, it has been the cause of 
controversy, sometimes bitter and prolonged. The 
battle has been joined, and the extremists on either 
side have sounded their war-cries. For the one 
party, especially, in the first blush of the movement, 
the new psychology was all and the old noth- 
ing. After the problems not entitled to recog- 
nition had been discarded, the new methods offered a 
sure solvent for all that remained. Psychology was to 
leap forward in the race for knowledge as it had never 
done before; to some, indeed, it appeared that not a new 
psychology, but psychology itself had now at length 
been born. On the other side, the principles of the old 
school never lacked defenders. The worth of the new 
methods and their applicability to the inherent diffi- 
eulties of the subject were at first disputed on theoret- 
ical grounds, and then practically, as the results of the 
new science proved more meager than its disciples had 
led us to expect. If, at the start, it threatened to ab- 
sorb all other psychological interests, its importance has 
latterly in some quarters been minimized to an unwar- 
rantable degree. But, beyond this, many were not slow 
to discern in the reduction of psychology to a scientific 
basis, signs of danger to principles of fundamental im- 
portance. The exclusion of metaphysics from psychol- 
ogy and the rejection of all presuppositions from the 
science, appeared to them to be made not so much in the 
interest of untrammeled research as in order to the 
propagation of opinions hostile to philosophical and 
religious faith. The psychology of mental phenomena 
alone meant, in their estimation, a denial of the ultimate 
verities of mind, both at the beginning and the end of 
the investigation. The trend was straight toward ma- 
terialism. The ‘‘ psychology of consciousness” was 
simply ‘‘ psychology without a soul,” 

Asstudy proceeds, however, and the smoke of the con- 
flict somewhat passes away, it becomes evident that be- 
tween the extreme positions there is safe middle ground. 
Within limits the features introduced by the new move- 
ment are both valuable and innocent; but these limita- 
tions are always necessary to their scientific worth as well 
as to their harmony with interests of a wider scope. Psy- 
chology is plainly in the first instance a science. It deals 

* “The Elements of Physiological Psychology,” by Professor J.T, 
Ladd, Yale University. 
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directly with the facts of the internal world, and is to 
use in the study of these the methods and instruments 
of exact scientific research as far as they admit applica- 
tion to its field. In proportion as its data can stand the 
tests of all scientific inquiry, and as its conclusions were 
the form of well-grounded natural laws, it is entitled to 
rank side by side with other branches of natural science. 
In this study it must be absolutely unfettered and free 
from bias. It must report phenomena and reason to 
laws, whether these are in accord with any school of 
opinion or with no one of the several schools. So much 
is essential to its independent existence. But, on the 
other hand, it is clear that psychology sustains intimate 
relations to philosophical principles, This, in fact, is 
true of all its sister sciences, and to put it at the mini- 
mum, the rule finds no exception when we exchange 
the material for the mental field, Thus, as has 
been well pointed out by a recent writer, the 
students of physical science assume, tho it be done tac. 
itly or unconsciously, the objective existence of matter, 
borrowing from common experience a conception which 
in the opinion of many foremost philosophers is of de- 
batable validity. So inwrought, indeed, is this presuppo- 
sition in the science of the age, that it has given distinct 
color to contemporary thought, often even in opposition 
to the recognition of spiritual truths. In view of this 
fact it would seem impossible to deny psychology the 
right to similar initial implications, however desirable 
it be to emancipate the study from metaphysical tram- 
mels, Our every-day thought and common speech pos- 
tulate the existence of a real being called mind with ir- 
resistible force; and it is very doubtful whether any 
psychologist has ever succeeded in entirely eliminating 
the assumption from his writings, even tho it have 
crept in unconsciously or against his will. In the view 
of most moderate thinkers, moreover, some such princi- 
ple is necessary as a basis for scientific study in its strict 
interpretation. They may reduce the assumption to its 
lowest terms, meaning by mind at the start only a fun- 
damental unity, which will serve to give a center and 
coherence to the successive mental states; they may, 
with Mr, Sully, assume only ‘“‘ the existence of minds in 
some sense or another, leaving it to philosophy to ex- 
plain what exactly is implied in this assumption”; but 
without it they find it impracticable to proceed. Nor 
have the attempts of the extremists to dispense with 
this postulate met with much success. For the most 
part they lend support to the opponents of the new 
movement in all its forms. They illustrate in a special 
field the usual fate of those who endeavor to dispense 
with all but phenomenal truth; for the total neglect of 
metaphysics, here as elsewhere, lies dangerously near 
the acceptance of an exceptionally crude metaphysics. 
When the avoidance of reference to the mind or soul is 
not made in the interests of materialistic views, as has 
sometimes been the case, the tendency is often in the 
direction of materialism, whether intended ornot. And 
this is so, altho in its proper interpretation, the first 
principle of the new movement neither logically nor his- 
torically issues in materialistic conclusions. 

In a similar way, psychology makes further philo- 
sophical implications as it advances in its course, and 
raises problems which tind adequate treatment only in 
the philosophical discussion of material gathered by 
scientific means. Of the former truth the relations of 
mind and body furnish an evident example. How- 
ever stoutly a new psychologist may hold that the 
ultimate relations of these lie beyond his province, he 
can hardly fail to adopt some theory of the case in the 
discussion of his general theme. He cannot treat the 
facts of memory, for instance, without meeting the 
question at issue between the physiological and the 
psychological theories of the retention of ideas. And 
that the science of mental facts leads directly to the 
philosophy of mind would seem to require little argu- 
ment, Experience shows, indeed, the unwisdom of 
mixing the twoin close conjunction; but to abandon 
the latter, or to degrade it in behalf of the former, will 
be legitimate only when the Agnostic estimate of phi- 
losophy shall have gained the day. Empirical or scien- 
tific psychology leads to and finds its complement in 
rational or philosopbical psychology. 

The limits of this article prevent extended discussion 
of the value and applicability of the remaining princi- 
ples of the new movement, A word must suffice to in- 
dicate that they, with the first, are subject to certain 
evident limitations. Thus the objective method, im- 
portant as it is in widening the sphere of inquiry, is of 
necessity an indirect method; for we cannot argue to 
the conscious phenomena of other minds, except as we 
are acquainted with our own, Physiological psychology, 
again,can never substitute its conclusions for psychology 
proper, unless mental facts be reduced to mere func- 
tions. [t may and does throw light on strictly psychical 
problems; but, in the end as at the start, the two orders 
of facts remain disparate. The exact methods of exper- 
imental research are impeded by many difficulties,which 
restrict the area of their application. We have counted 
and measured a little way in the mental field, and new 
horizons have opened out before us; we have not made 
vast conquests or put all darkness to flight. 

In fine, the new psychology constitutes a most impor- 
tant advance in the study of mind, and should be wel- 
comed by ever - friend of progress, Rightly construed, 





it is the ally and not the foe of all that was valuable in 
the old psychology. If it corrects former errors, it is in 
itself liable to important limitations. Here as elsewhere, 
the throes of a transition period should not blind us to 
the complemental value of the divergent principles. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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I PROPOSE to answer two questions which may be 
asked: 1, How does a German secure a position as a 
theological professor? 2. What benefits are to be de- 
rived by American theologians from a course of study 
in Germany?’ 

It may be that the answers to both these questions 
are familiar. Perhaps, however, I can at least throw a 
side light upon both. 

It is certain that whoever will become a theological 
professor in Germany at a university can only secure 
the position through much tribulation. The question 
as to which of the four learned professions shall 
claim the young man, who may aspire to a university 
education, is apt to be decided in boyhood. The boy 
who is booked for theology, in addition to the elements 
of religious education, which all receive in the public 
schools, and in addition to the elements of a theological 
training afforded all at the gymnasium, generally de- 
votes his attention to Hebrew. With the conclusion of 
his studies in the gymnasium, which corresponds some- 
what to our academy and college combined, he is sup- 
posed, at least in some parts of Germany, to have thor- 
oughly mastered the elements of Hebrew, and to have 
read some portions of the Old Testament, so that he 
may be able to follow the lectures at the university with 
profit. The preparation, however, in Hebrew is often 
very inadequate, and is sometimes neglected until after 
the candidate is matriculated. 

Such a student attends lectures at the university at 
his own sweet will, with no fear of monitors, or of hav- 
ing to render an excuse for any excursion which may 
seem agreeable during the semester. He may take his 
lectures in almost any order he likes, altho students gen- 
erally follow some plan. After taking nis work easily 
during the first semester, on account of the re-action 
from the terrible grind in the gymnasium to the free- 
dom of university life, he usually settles down to earnest 
work. Altho there are no recitations in connection 
with the lectures, and the substitute for recitations is 
only in the so-called Seminary of the Profeesor once a 
week, he knows that a day of reckoning is athand. He 
must stand the ordeal of both cral and written exami- 
nations. Not all are examined at the same time, but 
in small divisions. Not infrequently when a student 
sees the questions, he gives up the examination and 
waits for a more convenient season. These examina- 
tions are scattered along throughout the course of six to 
eight semesters at the university, in which a student 
usually brings his studies to completion. 

Among the number of those engaged in theological 
study are occasionally those who more or less clearly 
seem to possess the requisite gifts to become lecturers at 
a university. 

Usually, tie first step for such is to secure the degree 
of Pb.D. The process is somewhat as follows: As the 
University is constituted, there are four faculties: 1. 
Theology: 2. Jurisprudence: 3. Medicine; 4. Philoso- 
phy. Everything which does not technically come 
under the first three is relegated to the fourth, whether 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Assyrian, botany, chemistry, 
geology, etc. Hence, when the eminent Hebraist, Prof. 
Fravz Delitzsch, was alive, he could not examine a man 
who had chosen Hebrew as one of his subjects, becaure 
he aid not belong to the theological faculty; but Pro- 
fessor Fleischer, the eminent Arabic scholar, could con- 
duct such an examination, altho, when I was ¢xamined, 
he used a Hebrew Bible with a parallel German transla- 
tion, and gave me clearly to understand before the ex- 
amination that he could not examine me on any part of 
the Old Testament. The first step which-is taken in 
promotion is usually. then, the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

The most important part of the work is generally con- 
sidered the dissertation. A man must not merely have 
knowledge, but be must know how to use it: above all 
things else he must display a critical and discriminating 
mind, and show that he has the power of original in- 
vestigation. Many cheap jokes have been retailed at 
the expense of those who have sought this degree, but 
any one who has toiled for it manfully must confess that 
he has acquired a power which he did not possess before. 
If a man can ever write a learned book, he has the best 
preparation for doing so in preparing a dissertation for 
his doctor’s degree. 

Thia may now be written in any language which bis 
examiners can read. It is necessary to consult with the 
professor in whose department he proposes to take his 
degree in regard to a subject, for the dissertation, in 
order to be accepted, must not be a compilation of the 
views of others on any given subject, but must present 
some new view, which may be regarded asa contribu- 
tion to science, because cf an honest effort to get at the 
truth, The subject may seem unimportant. It is in 

















some ways just as useful, since the candidate tor promo- 
tion can thus learn the methods of scientific investiga- 
tion, just as well perhaps, by way of illustration, from a 
fly as from an eagle, ; 

The man who hopes at some time to be a professor in 
a university chooses, if he can, as his main branch of 
study one which 1s likely to be useful in his future work. 
This is easy enough for one who intends to lecture on 
the Old Testament. He can take two Semitic languages 
—I took Hebrew and Arabic—and some branch in the 
study of philosoyy as the third. But the New Testa- 
ment scholar is }es; fortunate, because he cannot take 
any phase of theological inquiry. Indeed, such a selec- 
tion might mar his prospects with some philosophical 
faculties, 

I can say from experience that such an investigation 
is delightful—to search long, and at last, after weeks and 
months of searching to find something new—is to havea 
drop of Columbus's joy when he discovered a new world, 

Such an investigation must be put in proper literary 
form. To make a mistake in a Greek accent or a Latin 
quotation might not be forgiven, and might lead to the 
rejection of an otherwise meritorious work, 

We will suppose, then, that the candidate has handed 
in his theme, which is closely related with the main sub- 
ject on which he desires to be examined. If Hebrew is 
to be his main subject, he might choose Arabic and the 
history of philosophy as two other branches for exami- 
nation. 

If his dissertation is approved after examination by 
the faculty, in due time he receives an invitation from 
the dean to an examination on a certain date. He may 
choose his examiners from the philosophical faculty; 
that is, he may ask any one of several professors who 
are qualified to examine him, It is customary to call on 
his examiners in full dress. When the time for exami- 
nation comes, he is also expected to appear in full dress, 
The examination is oral, and three-quarters of an hour 
is taken for each subject. When 1] was examined at the 
end of each three quarters I was escorted to a little room 
which looked very much liXe a cell. 

If all goes well the fact 13 announced to him by the 
dean, who offers his congratulations, in which any of 
the examiners join who may be present. The disserta- 
tion must now be printed in whole or in part, and a cer- 
tain number of copies given for distribution among all 
the university libraries of the German Empire. A copy 
of his diploma is then posted on the bulletin board of 
the university. 

The next step inthe regular course of promotipn is to 
become “‘licentiate of theology.” This has a very dif- 
ferent meaning from that understood by the term among 
us. In America a licentiate of theology is permitted to 
preach, in Germany when he bas done all that is 
required Le becomes a Privat-docent and is permitted to 
lecture at the university. 

The steps taken for this promotion are similar to 
those taken in securing the degree of Ph.D., indeed, 
Lic. Th. is counted as a degree in Germany. But the work 
to be accomplished is far more difficult. The disserta- 
tion, which must be on some subject in theology, is con- 
structed on the same general principles as the doctor's 
dissertation. but it is usually in Latin. Then the candi- 
date must be examined on the whole range of theologi- 
cal science. He must bave exact knowledge. Professor 
Harnack, when he prepared for this examination, first 
used a small compact text-book, ¢.g., in Church history, 
then one rather larger. Promiscuous reading would 
pot be regarded as necessary for such an examination, 
but the candidate must be prepared on all the main 
subjects of theological inquiry. Professor Delitzsch 
once assured me that he could not pass such an exam- 
ination, altho he had been Professor-of Theology for 
nearly two generations, 

If a man should choose the Old Testament, he would 
be expected to have a knowledge of several Semitic 
languages. 

In case the dissertation is accepted and the examina- 
tion has been successfully passed, the candidate for pro- 
motion has the opportunity for a public disputation in 
Latin. 

I remember to have been present at least at the dispu- 
tations of Stade, now Old Testament Professor at Gies- 
sen, and of Kaftan, now Professor of Syst« matic Theol 
ogy in Berlin, The dissertation and certain theses are 
made the point of attack. The candidate, in full dress, 
stands for at least three hours after he has given an in- 
vitation to those present to debate with him, and must 
defend himeelf all along the line in as good Latin as he 
can command. It is said that Hivesniek had to stand 
his ground for at least two days ayainst his rationalistic 
opponents. 

At the conclusion of this disputation the successful 
candidate is entitled to lecture and may become a Privat- 
docent, with the hope in time of becoming a “‘ Professor 
extraordinurius.” But a man may never advance be- 
yond the position of Privat-docent, which brings. but a 
small income from students’ fees; in addition a limited 
stipend is granted in Prussia. Often men of profound 
learning and gifts bave to wait for years before they 
can take the next step. But, if a man is a brilliant 
lecturer and has written a learned book, his promotion 
is far more rapid, altho slow according to our American 
ideas, The ‘‘ Professor extraordinarius” may do all the 
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work of the regular professor, or ‘‘ Professor ordina- 
rius,” but usually receives no regular pay beyond the 
fees which are paid by the students for his lectures. In 
some cases the Government makes special grants. The 
last step is that of a regular Professor, who must be- 
come doctor of divinity, Usually even brilliant young 
men must serve their term in the smaller universities, 
as Professor Delitzsch was regular Professor first at 
Rostock, then at Erlangen, and finally at Leipzig. 

I have but little space left to answer the second question 
which I have proposed, The benefits from study in 
Germany are far different from what they are common- 
ly supposed to be by those who have not become in- 
formed, 

1. Itis perfectly clear to my mind that it is a great 
mistake for any American to study theology in Ger- 
many. He lacks the preparatory training which the 
German has had, and is almost sure to become danger- 
ously unsettled. 

2. Only those should attempt theological study in 
Germany who have taken a thorough course in America, 
and whose theology has become a working system 
through the pustorate. 

%, The greatest benefit to be derived is met ordinarily, 
perhaps, in the way of lectures at the University, fora 
man who has made a study of theology. It is not on this 
side that German professors are most useful to Ameri- 
can theologians; but after the language has been mas- 
tered the most good, aside from the study of the Semitic 
languages, may be secured from prvate study under the 
direction, and, if possible, under the private tuition of 
a German professor, 

4. Those who go to Germany should inave a plan and 
should work to it. There aré so many who have had 
experience at German universities in America, that 
needed advice can be secured from some member of 
the faculty in the American seminary from which the 
student has graduated. 

5, All who desire to take the widest sweep in the theo- 
logical horizon should learn German, but this can be 
done in America, Usually only those who expect to 
be professors in our theological seminaries should study 
at a German university, and this, as has been indicated, 
should be done in a systematic way, and only after the 
heart has assimilated the acquisiti ns of the head by two 
or three years of service in pastoral work, 
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Tuk Corporation of the City of London has this year dis- 
tinguished itself in a novel way—by holding in the Guild- 
hall a free exhibition of pictures, the most interesting and, 
with regard to the intrinsic value rather than the extent 
of the collection, the most important openell in London 
since last winter. This new departure is worthy of all 
commendation, and should lead to the institution of an 
annual exhibition, which, properly conducted, might prove 
of high value in refining the tastes and enlarging the in- 
terests of busy Londoners. There is undoubted need of 
some movement in this direction. Artis too much nowa- 
days an affair of the drawing-room, a mere matter of fash- 
ion or caprice. While we decorate our parlors with knick- 
knacks we rematn in contented heedlessness of those works 
of true art which ought to serve us at once for delight and 
for instruction. How many, I wonder, of those whose 
houses are crammed with so-called ‘‘ art upholstery ”’ felt 
one pang of real concern at the proposal, not long since 
made, to pull down the Church of St. Mary in the Strand, 
one of the most precious monuments of Renaissance archi- 
tecture in London? 

Clearly, among the best means for counteracting this 
general indifference, and, what is perhaps still more 
alarming, the deadening influence of the abundance of 
spurious art with which we are inundated, must be reck- 
oned the frequent and wide accessibility of works of genu- 
ine art. And from this point of view we cannot but attach 
some importance to such exhibitions of paintings as that 
recently opened in the Guildhall. We have had little 
cause, of late years, to complain of any lack of generosity 
on the part of the owners of valuable pictures. The Guild- 
hall exhibition was only one more proof of the readiness 
which they constantly show to denude their own walls for 
the benefit of the public. The collection comprised less 
than one hundred and fifty pictures, all told; but among 
these were included many acknowledged masterpieces of 
the English school, both past and present, as well as a 
small but valaable selection of paintings by masters of va- 
rious foreign schools. 

Among the latter, the Dutch masters were principally 
represented. The “ Village Festival,’ by Teniers, is cer- 
tainly a celebrated picture, as it was called in the catalog, 
and in composition, style, and animated tho vulgar ex- 
pression, entirely characteristic of that pot-house genius; 
but it appears to have guffered considerably from re 
painting. It is, however, atypically Dutch rendering of a 
typically Dutch scene of coarse animal enjoyment, such as 
‘Teniexs and some of his contemporaries loved’to illustrate. 
To the same class of paintings belongs a clever tavern- 
scene—*' The Fight Interrupted ’’—by Jan Steen, a painter 
perhaps stronger than Teniers, but equally coarse. More 
agreeable to look upon were the landscapes by Ruysdael, 
Cuyp, and Van der Hagen, the winter-pieces of Aart Van 
der Neer, and the quaint and picturesque street-scenes of 
Van der Heyden. 





The most important examples of the Flemish school 
were Vandyke’s portraits of the Earl of Newport and Col. 
Charles Cavendish. Colonel Cavendish was the young 
officer who fell,gallantly fighting against Cromwell’s men, 
at Newark. But chief of all the many attractions of the 
exhibition were the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
which two, at least, are numbered among his most admir- 
able productions, The portrait of Miss Jacobs is a com- 
paratively early work, having been painted in !761, nor has 
it the full flowing execution or the rich warm coloring of 
Reynolds’s latest style. But forall that it isa most fasci- 
nating picture, and an unsurpassably fine example of the 
“reat master’s work at the period to which it belongs. Its 
coloring, tho cool, is exquisitely harmonized, its silvery 
grays are of the most delicate purity; its design is perfect 
in grace and sentiment, The artist was fortunate in his 
sitter—a girl of unusual beauty, both of face and figure, 
but pale and pensive almost to sadness. He has portrayed 
her at three-quarter length, seated; her head inclined a 
little forward, the face nearly in profile, and her hards 
playing listlessly with some flowers 1n her lap. 

The other great picture by Sir Joshua was that of the 
three Ladies Waldegrave, the grandnieces of Horace Wal- 
pole; a work in his latest style, and originally exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1781. It was this picture that had 
the misfortune to suggest Millais’s well-known “ Hearts 
are Trumps.”’ The three ladies are dressed in white, and 
sitting at a small work-table, two of them are winding silk, 
the third, to the right of the spectator, bends over a tam- 
bour, on which she is embroidering. A crimson curtain, 
behind the figures, is drawn aside on the right to disclose 
the landscape. This magnificent picture was painted for 
Horace Walpole, who, tho tolerably alive to its merits, was 
unreasonable enough to grumble at its price. ‘Sir Joshua 
Reynolds gets avaricious in bis old age,’ he wrote. ‘* My 
picture of the young Ladies Waldegrave is doubtless very 
fine and graceful, but it cost me eight hundred guineas.” 

Most of the leading English painters of the last twenty 
or thirty years were well represented in the exhibition. 
Admirers of the Pre-Raphaelite school, especially, had an 
opportunity of studying its productions to the best ad- 
vantage in well-chosen examples of Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, and Ford Madox Brown. Altho Mr Madox Brown 
was not one of the little band who gaic “We are seven,” and 
gave themselves the title of Pre-Raphaelite Brothers, he 
has all his life been a Pre Raphaelite ineveryvtbing but the 
name. His picture of “* Work” is, perhaps, more compre- 
hensively characteristic of the principles of the school than 
any single picture I can call to mind, produced by one of 
its actual members. It is replete with moral purpose and 
intellectual effort; carefully studied from Nature in every 
detail, and as elaborately unsuggestive of Nature as—say 
the early pictures of Sir John Millais, or even_the perform- 
ances of Mr. Holman Hunt. It is a social tracton canvas, 
but scarcely a work of art. As a social tract, however, 
‘*Work”’ is exceedingly interesting, and does credit to the 
insight and earnestness of its author. The scene is at 
Hampstead, where the picture was commenced in 1552. 
The central object is a group of ** pavvies,” busily excavat- 
ing in the main street. Around this group the painter has 
assembled all sorts and conditions of men—hand-workers, 
brain-workers, people overworked, people in want of work: 
people, finally, too lazy to work—paupers, of both rich and 
poor varie’ ies. 

Other pictures by Holman Hunt, D. G. Rossetti, Millais, 
Leighton, Burne-Jones and Watts, there is not space here 
to describe. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO SEWERS AND SEWAGE. 


ONE of our chief embarrassments nowadays is from 
the wastes of civilization. That which falls off is called 
offal, and the word applies to a far greater range than the 
sense in which it is generally used. Life itself is but a sys- 
tem of wastage and repair, The waste products and the 
by-products of a single life are in themselves immense. 
Add to this that of every animal on the eartb, the changes 
constantly going on in all vegetables and in all organic 
matter hastening to decay, and we have an enormity of ma- 
terial to deal with that is quite appalling. 

In the open country and under the most favoring circum- 
stances Nature is so inexhaustible in its resources that, the 
harmony and adjustment of these changes goes on with 
beautiful regularity and with a conservatism of which we 
are scarcely conscious. But the moment we begin to live 
in cities or to accumulate these products in ways or in 
piaces where the processes of Nature cannot be brought in 
ready use, we have a problem on hand which taxes the best 
art ofhuman invention. Hence itis that the heated house, 
the shaded streets, the public water supply, the family 
cesspool, the public sewer, are all the time on the very bor- 
ders of organizing a nuisance and too often succeed most 
unfortunately in theorganization. Have you ever thought 
of the variety of material which a sewer carries? If only it 
could be what it ought to be—only the carrier of a stream 
of fresh sewage delivered at the outfall before changes 
tending toward decay begin, it might be kept at least as 
cleanly as an open canal. As it is itis the receptacle of all 
sorts of putrescent filth from the outhouse and cesspool, 
from the rendering establishment and the stench factory, 
and often has added to it the decaying bodies of various 
smaller animals. Unless thoroughly cared for it thus be- 
comes a conduit, the sides of which cannot be cleanly, 
the ventilation of which is imperfect, the heat of which by 
reason of steam and furnaces is above that of the atmos- 
phere and hence, a great hot-bed or culture-vat for the 
breeding of all the lower forms of animal and vegetable 
life. 

Added to this is the fact thata public water supply 
greatly increases the dampness of the ground and the 
amount of liquid to be carried, so that undue wetness and 











continuous filth are ready to combine their forces of evil. 
Hence it is that the single word sewer-gas does not express 
all the evil possibilities of the worst sewer. It may easily 
become an elongated pandora box from whose crevices are 
ever issuing evil particles and evil gases to afflict and tor- 
ment humanity. It therefore well behooves any city to 
avail itself of the most thorough abilityin the construc- 
tion of its sewers and to commit them to the care of skill- 
ful and faithful superintendents. 

There have been greats improvements in recent years in 
the construction of sewers and in adapting them to the 
amount of work which they need to do. We no longer 
have the rough brick vaults with a little stream at tbe 
bottom and all the rest a storage place for the yases of de- 
eay. It is found that much smaller pipes are sufficient, 
and that even these, by an egg-shaped form can secure 
better concentration of flow and greater cleanliness. They 
are so laid as that from manhole to manhole artificial light 
may be cast so as to show the precise condition, while 
thorough ventilation is secured. The “pill,” the scraper 
or other device removes the accidental obstruction with- 
out the need of digging up and disturbing the pipes, while 
there are various other ways, by means of washes and dis- 
infectants, of cleansing the house or general system. There 
is now no excuse for a foul condition of sewers, if only 
proper oversight is had and proper appliances used. 

The two questions which are most troublesome are how 
to change the quality of the sewage which passes into the 
sewers and how to dispose of it at its outfall. As to the 
former, something can be done by preventing the intro- 
duction of all steam into sewers, by allowing noconnection 
to be made with any receptacles of stored filth, such as 
cesspools, outhouses, etc., by preventing all dead animal 
matter from entering them, and by such oversight of efflu- 
vium factory nuisances and such chemical or other dealing 
with their refuse as will bring it tothe standard of ordi- 
nary sewage, which means fresh sewage, before it is allowed 
to enter the sewer. 

Still there remains the great question of disposal of the 
outflow. Where there is a river, or even a smaller stream, 
these receive the discharge sometimes without disadvantage; 
but at other times to the great detriment of the health of 
the people. The matters thus discharged do not, as a rule, 
mingle with the other waters and flow out into the ocean 
as readily or rapidly asis suppcsed. By reason of differ- 
ence of specific gravity there is much settling and deposit, 
Where there is a rapid stream, with rocky bed, through an 
open country and with abundance of acquatic life, satis- 
factory transformation often takes place. But it is wretch- 
ed to see how often small streams or brooks are made to be 
the bearers of an amount of sewage which they cannot 
dispose of except as it deposits at the bottom and along the 
banks, and only awaits the action of the summer sun to 
transfer it to the inbreathed air. The unfitness of crude 
sewage, either because of quantity or quality, has led to 
many methods for purifying sewage. 

There have been over 450 patents in the last twenty-five 
years for dealing with sewage, some of which have sur- 
vived and are still useful. By subsidence, by treatment 
with chemieals, and by the use of filter presses to compress 
the sludge into cakes, an effluent is produced which often 
can be turned iato streams with impunity while the solid 
refuse can be disposed of on land without injury to health. 
Still more interesting isthe work which is being accom- 
plished by means of prepared filter beds to which large 
quantities of sewage are intermittently applied by over- 
flow. In these cases the main idea is not, as generally 
supposed, the enrichment of land, but the exposure of the 
sewage amid sand or other mineral particles so as to 
allow the full action of bacterial life and that process of 
nitrification which is Nature’s method of disposing of 
waste products. This system is applied on a large scale in 
a few Continental cities. The experinent station of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health has made some valu- 
ble experiments in this direction, the bearing of which we 
may have occasion to notice as soon as the completed report 
is made. 








Science. 


THE hybridization of orchids is leading to curious 
results, and is tending to revolutionize the prevailing 
notions of the nature of hybrids in general. At one time 
it was believed that no true species would hybridize, or if 
it did chance to do so, the progeny would be sterile. If the 
progeny proved fertile, it was then concluded that a mis- 
take had been made in regarding the parents as distinct 
species. They could not be true species if they intercrossed. 
In orchids, however, a large number not only of svecies 
but of genera hybridize, and the progeny is as fertile as the 
parents were. Recently a beautiful hybrid between an 
Epiphronitis and an Epidendrum has been brought for- 
ward. The number of orchid species is tremendous, and 
it is with the utmost difficulty that botanists can properly 
name and classify them. They are mostly so arranged 
that they cannot self-pollinate themselves, and only by the 
aid of insects bringing pollen from other plants can they 
fertilize and produce seed at all. It would seem probable, 
therefore, that naturally a large number of forms found 
wild are hybrids, and that the agency of insects in fertili- 
zation is rather that of a disorganizer than a preserver of 
species. Darwin has shown that the great family of orchids 
appeared on the earth’s stage at a comparatively recent 
era, and yet that there are more “ missing links” among 
them than in most families of plants. It may be that de- 
structive insect agency has had much to do with this dis- 
appearance of so many forms. 


.... When Mr. Darwin positively asserted the presence of 
pepsin, the digestive agent in preparing the food in ani- 
mals, in the sun-dew and other plants, the term of carnivor- 
ous plants became familiar in describing t hese curious crea- 
tions. Dr. Hooker subsequently added to his fame by his 
British Association address, in which he announced the 
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discovery of pepsin in the pitchers of Nepenthes, the” well- 
known pitcher-plants of our greenhouses. Now we have 
in Comptes Rendus, of August 15th, a paper by Raphael 
Dubois, who has carefully gone over the matter, and as- 
serts that there is not atrace of pepsin in the water se- 
creted by these pitchers, and he gives to bacteria the credit 
of hastening the decay of the animal matter that decided 
that gentleman in crediting pepsin. it may now be in 
order to go over again the experiments of our American 
botanist, Mr. Wm. Canby, of Wilmington, Del. He found 
the beef, placed on the leaf of the Vionma fly-catcher, dis- 
appear rapidly, while meat placed on other leaves did not. 
Surely bacteria could as well operate on one as on the 
other. It is instructive, however, to note how positive ob- 
servations are often contradicted by observations that seem 
equally positive. 


....It has been understood that the curculio beetle, 
which is so destructive to the plum, produces two broods a 
year. Prof. C. P. Gillette has now demonstrated that, in 
Iowa at least, it produces but a single brood. The young 
found late in the season are from belated females. A para- 
sitic insect, Sigalphus curcultonts follows the insect, and 
preys on them in considerabie numbers; but with no appre- 
ciable aid to the plum cultivator. 


....Evolutionists have got so far in their studies as often 
to indicate with confidence the origin of certain genera as 
well as species. The celebrated French botanist, Baillon, 
has recently pointed out that Hottonia, a well-known 
aquatic genus of Primulaceous plants, is certainly derived 
from the true primrose or Primula, and that the generic 
changes were brought about purely by some one species of 
Primula learning to live in marshy places, and thus as- 
suming aquatic habits. 


...-An excellent collection of sapphires of various colors, 
red, ruby, violet, purple, yellow and green, are now on ex- 
hibition at the store of Tiffany & Co.,in this city. Num- 
bers of these are uncut, as found in the gem gravel from 
Ceylon, and are mixed up with topz, spinel, chrysobery], 
zircon and quartz. One of the star sapphires weighs 200 
carats. With these are some choice tourmalines from 
Paris, Me., and rare and beautiful opals trom the new lo- 
cality in Mexico. 








Personalities. 





OuR readers may remember that we published some 
months ago a notice of the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Larned, 
of Pawtucket, R.I., aged one hundred years and six 
months, and mentioned the fact that she had lived 
sixty-eight years with her husband. We also mentioned 
the fact that Robert Hayes and his wife Mary, memtu rs of 
the Thirteenth Street Methodist church, Philadelphia, 
had been married sixty-seven years, and asked how many 
older couples there were in the country. The editor of the 
Washington, Penn., Observer, in a recent issue of that pa- 
per, noticed the death of Mrs. Larned and followed the 
same with an interesting report of a visit by its representa- 
tive to Morris towuship, Penn., where he saw the aged Mr. 
and Mrs. William Penn. We copy from the report kindly 
sent us; 

* We thought we knew of an older couple residing in this 
county, and, accordingly, a representative of the Observer a 
few days ago called upon Mr.and Mrs. Wm. Penn, of Morris 
township and obtained the following facts concerning them: 
Wm. Penn was bornin Maryland, March Ist, 1799. He is a de- 
scendant of the Quaker family which founded Pennsylvania, 
He was educated at the common schools, and at an early age 
removed to Morris township, this county, where he was married 
in the spring of 1822 to Phaebe Bane, who was born in that town- 
ship October 2d, 1801. ,They have lived together happily for 
nearly sixty-nine years, and at present are enjoyiug excellent 
health. Mr. Penn has always been temperate, and has never 
even used tobacco. Both Mr.and Mrs. Penn bid fair to live for 
some years, and may yet celebrate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of their wedding.” 


....The famous ‘Nun of Kenmare,” is now known as 
plain Miss M. F. Cusack. She isa well preserved woman 
of sixty, perhaps, earnest, emphatic, and strong willed. 
She went into the Catholic Church as an enthusiastic 
young girl, because she expected there to find perfection, 
and not having found it—in fact, having found a good deal 
of what she regards as arbitrary rule by ecclesiastics in 
power—she has left the Church, giving up her position as 
Superior of the order of the‘‘Sisters of Peace’’ and dropping 
her Sister’s habit. She has been giving lectures on Catholic 
subjects in various cities, and is now in New York at the 
Bradford House. She is not one of those who tell exciting 
and harrowing stories of crime or bring a railing accusa- 
tion. It is the system with its power tocrush all independ- 
ence, of which she has had great experience and of which 
she speaks with much freedom. But she has a contempt 
for the whole Maria Monck method of attacking the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


....-Mr. Carl B. Hurst, author of that very interesting 
article on ‘‘ Ancient Syracuse,’’ lately published by us in 
THE INDEPENDENT, is a son of Bishop Hurst, of the Meth- 
odist Church. He has just returned to this country, and 
is recovering from a dangerous fllness of typhoid fever. 
His father had just returned to this country, but received 
a cable message calling him back to London to see his son. 
The sickness called for his immediate return. The two 
quite recently safely reached New York, and the health of 
the gifted son is rapidly improving. 


.... The internal arrangement of the Emperor Frederick’s 
mausoleum at Potsdam is to be nearly as possible a copy 
of that of the Prince Consort’s mausoleum at Frogmore, 
where there is a huge sarcophagus, with two compart- 
ments, in one of which is the Prince’s coffin, while the 
other awaits that of the Queen; and at Potsdam the sar- 
cophagus, which will be placcd in the center shortly, is 
similarly made for two, the one side being for the Emperor 


Sirsic 


THE Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first concert for the 

winter packed to elbow-crowding, ou Tuesday evening, 

Chickering Hall—that pretty, convenient, abominably 
unventilated and often suffocating little auditorium— 

where any such conditions of attendance are to the fore. 

It is a fact that after Chickering Hall is once well filled, 

ther? never seems to exist a mouthful of fresh air for any- 

body except from draughts. The temperature mounts 
until it seems as if flesh and blood, no matter how musical 
the spirit prisoned therein, cannot hold out against such a 
state of things. Isolde’s ** Luft! Luft!” might be a good, prac- 
tical Wagoerian war-cry from a suffering public; and the 
owners of the place ought to put in some kind of an ade- 
quate fresb-air system at last and forthwith, in view of the 
special frequency of their hall’s use this year. As it is, the 
place is simply unendurable. Mr. Nikisch’s first program was 
interesting in most of its details; but it was a very clumsy 

one. A notably good conductor, he is a notably uncertain 
program-maker. The ‘*Oberon’’ Overture of von Weber, 
the final air in Gounod’s lugubrious ‘‘Sapho’’; Wagner's 
sternly impressive ‘‘ Faust’? Overture torso; three trifling 
songs respectively by Massenet, Delibes, and Ferrari; and, 
atop of all, Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony—these constitute 
a dish that may be fit to set before a king, but he must bea 
king like that Siamese monarch who ordered his French 
chef to be careful to take something from every page inthe 
cook-book in arranging a state dinner to Lord Mayo. The 
playing was as finished, solid and beautiful, in each of 
these works, as this orchestra’s playing always is. But 
Chickering Hall’s smallness is a marked and not fortunate 
circumstance of the change from the spaciousness of the 
departed Stein way’s—for the effect of a large musical score 
on the ears as well as the effect of a room’s closeness on one’s 
lungs. The large band crowded upon, almost crowded from 
the stage, nearly into literal touch with the audience, 
sounded not somuch—what was feared—noisy, as it did 
suppressed. It was dul] in tone and anything but brilliant. 
The Heroic Symphony was Beethoven in a china closet; and 
the majesty of itsinterpretation in, for instance, the Funeral 
March, was a matter too much of the candle under a bushel. 
One wanted every moment to get the orchestra off at arm’s 
length and could not. No orchestra of more than fifty 
men should be heard in symphony concerts in Chickering 
Hall, the admirable design of which for other musical 
ends is quite opp»sei tosuch an idea. The soloist of this 
concert was Mrs. Walter C. Wyman. This lady has been 
a favorite in Boston. Her voice is good, and well used as 
to its tone and lower register, but strained and most fault- 
ily controlled in any such such music as ‘‘ O Ma Lyre.”’ She 
sang successfully Massenet’s very pretty trifle “ Bonne 
Nuit.’’ The rest of her performance was not much to be ad 
mired. The Boston orchestra’s next concert occurs De. 
cember 9th. 

The Philharmonic Society started with all the customary 
evidences of another successfal season, its forty-ninth, ar- 
tistic, financial and popular, with Saturday night’s concert. 
The program contained three numbers: the Second Suite 
of Moszkowski, Opus 47, a novelty here, Beethoven’s E Flat 
Concerto (familiarly nicknamed the ** Emperor’? one), and 
Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, which is so endeared to 
musicians in its present familiar and lovely shape, with its 
suggestion of relationship between its movements, that 
one is disposed to object to any even passing revival of its 
earlier and less continuous form, as will perhaps be the re 
sult of the publication of the first score of it 
before long, under Mme. Clara Schumann’s editing. The 
concert’s soloist was Mr. Franz Rummel, whose manly, 
unaffected and dignified interpretation of the Beethoven 
concerto has been praised here before, in another connec- 
tion. The more frequently we have Mr. Rummel the bet- 
ter are we able to discriminate between his present self 
and the pianist he used to be. Now he is a clear player. He 
was apt to be a muddy one. Nowadays he is net a piano- 
punisher. Of old he banged and thundered. Now he lets 
the pedal rest in peace, compared with his ever-ready foot- 
ing of it aforetime. Now he plays exactly. Formerly he 
was often careless. If about a dozen other public and 
eminent pianists, especially German ones, will only re- 
form in such a degree, and become as amenable as he to 
the newly revived idea that piano-playing after all is a fine 
art, and not pugilism, of a sort, we shall begin to believe 
in a musical millennium. The Moszkowski Suite is im- 
posing in dimensions and artificiality. Itis like the same 
sort of pictures one can study in the art exhibitions 
at Munich or the Salon, where a little study and thought 
shows one plainly that he has before him not a great work 
but a great piece of artifice—painting for paint’s sake. It 
has only a nominal kinship with the classic suite’s form 
and restricted scope. As to ideas and treatment it might 
well be called a composition by “ Mr. Moriz Moszkowski, 
with especial reference to Wagner’s ‘Tristan,’ ‘ Master- 
singers’ and ‘Lohengrin,’ and to the later symphonic 
writings of Johannes Brabms and of Jean Louis-Nicodé.”’ 
Of its six movements, Prelude, Fugue, Scherzo, Larg- 
hetto, Intermezzo (a really pretty minuet) and March, the 
first is the best, in ideas and instrumental expression. It 
need not be said that Mr. Moszkowski does not take his 
fugue very seriously, except as an exercise in orchestra- 
tion. This last quality throughout the work is its strong 
and often immensely able element. The Suite has been 
— abroad and is like to be so bere. Mr. Theodore 

homas conducted as quietly and with as perfect judg- 
ment and control as ever; tho even Mr. Thomas, by the 
by, could not suppress the too-energetic trombone that 
nearly made both the spirited and the serenest passages of 
the Schumann symphony into a scorce written with an 
archaic Kuman or Ezekler Hifthirnerruf obbligato. The 
“knight would not be put down” cup, or no cup, of canary. 

A somewhat novel entertainment, which if it cannot 
claim musical value can at least boast of a distinct charm 
to many, will begin this week with the concert on Monda 
evening of the United Zither Society, in Chickering Hall, 
where lovers of that delightful little instrument will enjoy 
its artistic use. On the same evening in Brooklyn Mr. 
Mortimer Wiske’s orchestral concert occurs. The Phil- 
harmonic Club’s first concert on Tuesday evening 
and the Beethoven String Quartet’s Thursday evening 
will purvey some chamber-music and classical 
songs. On Friday afternoon and Saturday evening take 
Pe the first rehearsal and first voncert of the Symphony 
jety, under Mr. Walter Damrosch, at which the first 
performance here of Carl Goldmark’s new “ Prometheus” 
Overture is a special attraction; and the soloist at both 





Frederick and the other for his widow. 


entertainments Mr. Theodore Reichmann. 


Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE coroner’s jury empaneled to inquire into the 
cause of the deaths of the persons killed in the accident at 
the trestle over Lake Labish on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, on November 12th, returned a verdict last night that 
the accident was the result of an unsound and unsafe 
bridge, and that the Southern Pacific Company is guilty 
of criminal negligence in allowing sucha structure to stand 
and be used for the passage of trains. 


....A collision occurred on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road near Scott’s Station, between the last and west-bound 
freight trains, killing the engineer and fireman. Both en- 
gines and the cars were completely wrecked. The accident 
was caused by disregarding orders. 


....Preparations were made by troops in some of the 
Western Posts to meet a possible outbreak among the 
Sioux in South Dakota. Settlers living on the border of 
the Sioux Reservation brought stories of the arming of In- 
dians. 


....A disastrous freight wreck on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, near Tuscarawas Station, blocked the tracks and de- 
layed trains from the East from six to eight honrs. Noone 
was injured. 


.... Three hundred coopers struck in Chicago, and after 
discussion resumed work. 


FOREIGN. 

....News comes from San Salvador that President Bo- 
gran, who was driven from Tegucigalpa by the insurgents 
under Gen. Longino Sanchez, on the evening of the 9th 
inst., retired with a few followers to a small town named 
Tamara, thirty-six miles north of Tegucigalpa. There he 
was joined by detachments of troops from Santa Barbara 
and Comayagua, With these reinforcements be set out 
on bis return to Tegucigalpa, arriving there with 400 men 
on the nightof the 12th. Next morning he was joined 
by General Bardales, from Amarala, with 200 men. 
General Sanchez has caused two of the members of Presi- 
dent Bogran’s Cabinet to be shot, One of the executive 
Ministers was Simon Martinez. General Sanchez has been 
worsted in several engagements. In one encounter Presi- 
dent Bogran, carrying the hights of La Leona by assault 
and capturing three pieces of artillery. The insurgent 
general has been driven into San Francisco, Honduras tn 
general is quiet, tho the sympathies of the people are with 
President Bogran. San Salvador maintains a neutral 
position; but in case of interference by any outside coun- 
try will enter a vigorous protest. 


....The British torpedo cruiser“ Serpent ” foundered off 
the coast of Spain, on the 10th. Out of a tota®of 250 per- 
sons on board only three were saved. The disaster 
occurred ata point twenty miles north of Cape Finisterre, 
The ‘Serpent’? went on the rocks during a storm. A 
heavy mist prevailed at the time of the disaster. 
Owing to the violence of the storm, it was impossible 
to send assistance from the shore. Tremendous seas swept 
the decks of the vessel, carrying away group after group of 
the men on board. The news of the wreck was conveyed 
to Corunna, a distance of sixty miles, over mountain 
roads. The “ Serpent’s’’ complement was 170 officers and 
men, The others on board were going out to relieve men 
now on ships on the African station, The three persons 
saved from the ‘‘Serpent’’ are sailors who swam ashore 
at Camarinas. 


....Nothing has happened in connection with the ques- 
tions at issue between capital and labor more important 
than the union of the London Association of ship-owners 
and brokers with the Shipping Federation. The new re- 
cruits represent 1,000,000 tons of shipping, and the total 
tonnage of the joint bodies is six and one-half millions. 
Awong the great companies now joining hands with others 
are the Peninsular and Oriental, the Orient ,the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet and others of hardly less magnitude 
and influence, The work of the organization is going on 
all overthe Kingdom, and a seamen’s strike, should it 
come, will have to meet a combination not less formidable 
than its own. 


....The St. James’s Gazette, says that the negotiations 
between Great Britain and France for a settlement of the 
Newfoundland fishery question are progressing. The 
basis of the negotiations is that France shall surrender to 
Great Britain the French shore of Newfoundland and 
shall be compensated therefor by the cession of one of the 
British West African colonies, possibly Gambia. In addi- 
tion Newfoundland will renounce the Bait Act. 


...-The Right Hon. Sir G. J. Goschen, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Edinburgh. He received 1,379 votes against 801 for Sir 
Charles Russell, the well-known lawyer. At the election 
for Rector of the Glasgow University, Mr. Balfour, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the Conservative candidate, was 
elected, receiving 948 votes, against 717 for Lord Aberdeen, 
the Liberal candidate. 


...-The French steamer, ‘Ie Chatelier,’’ has been 
wrecked off the mouth of the Luire. The crew escaped in 
the boats. The disaster occurred in a dense fog. 


....The seamen, stewards, and wharfmen, who have 
been on strike for several months at Melbourne, Australia, 
have given up the struggle and resumed work. 


...-Prime Minister de Freycinet is a candidate for a 
seat in the French Academy. Cardinal Lavigerie is also 
a candidate for the Academy. 


....T wo English steamers, built for use on the Victoria 





Nyanza, will be working on the lake by April next. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


LATER and fuller reports of the elections only con- 
firm the statements we made last week. They have 
gone very heavily against the Republican Party, and the 
Republican majority in the present House will be 
changed to a minority of less than one-third in the next 
House. By the election of Democratic Legislatures in 
States heretofore regarded as surely Republican, the 
Republican majority in the Senate will also be reduced 
after the Ist of January to a very small tigure, Alto- 
gether it is one of the most remarkable changes that has 
ever come upon any party, What does it mean? 

In the fir-t place, it does not mean that the people of 
this country have lost faith in the Republican Party, or 
that they have transferred their confidence from the Re- 
publican to the Democratic Party. The overwhelming 
defeat can easily be accounted for on other grounds, It 
is due to a concatenation of circumstances. Doubtless 
the McKinley law made some changes among voters. 
This was to be expected. It was not the issue, however, 
op which the election turned, otherwise the wonderful 
gains of McKinley and Speaker Reed and others in 
Maine couid not be accounted for, Some voters who 
believed that their interests were unfavorably affected 
by the McKinley law, and others who do not go below 
the surface of things, and were, therefore, caught by 
the hue and cry of the Democratic press against in- 
creased prices, voted the Democratic ticket as a protest 
against certain features of the new tariff. Bossism in 
Pennsylvania, the Farmers’ Alliance in the West, and 
the fact that thousands upon thousands of Republicans 
stayed at home, abundantly account for the phenomena 
of the elections. 

In the second place, it is not a vote of confidence in 
the Democratic Party. That question was definitely at 

issue in the elections of 1888; and not only the Presiden- 
cy but the Lower House was wrested from the Demo- 
crats because their Tariff policy, as set forth in the 





Mills bill, was unacceptable to the country. In so far 
as the recent vote was a protest against the McKinley 
law, it was a snap judgment. What the results of the 
new Tariff will be, no financial prophet is wise enough 
surely to forecast. The Republicans who changed for 
the moment their party relations, did so to vote against 
the Republican candidates, not for the Democratic. 

In the third place, the emphasis of the vote in the re- 
cent elections was against Republican bossism and bad 
leaders. That isa good sign. It was a good time to 
protest against the Quays. It was a goodtime to un- 
load unsavory cargoes, The party will be all the stronger 
with such men as Quiy inthe background. We should 
have been glad to retain control of the Lower House; 
but we can better afford to lose it than to lose control of 
the National Administration in 1892. Whatever the re- 
cent elections may be held to express they do not ex- 
press dissatisfaction with President Harrison and his 
Administration. This much seems to us perfectly clear, 

In view of these facts it would be a great mistake, in 
our opinion, to propose any change in the Republican 
policy. The Republican Party is not a weather-vane to 
be veered about by every wind that blows, Having set- 
tled upon what it honestiy believes to be sound polit- 
ical doctrine, it must stand by its principles in spite of 
temporary defeats however disastrous they may appear 
to be. There should be, therefore, a strict adherence to 
the policy of legislation already marked out. 

First, there should be no change in the McKinley law 
at the coming session of Congress. The law as adopted 
represented the best judgment of Congress. There are 
as yet no facts upon which any change in that law can 
be wisely based. Moreover, the time that would be 
given to the discussion of the matter is needed for other 
important legislation. 

Second, Cougress must pass the Apportionment bill 
before the fourth of March next. This is the most impor- 
tant measure with which Congress has now to deal. We 
have the full returns of the population of the States, and 
no time should be lost in preparing and introducing a 
scheme of apportionment that will be fair and just alike 
to all; and in connection therewith, some plan should 
be devised to prevent the outrageous schemes of gerry- 
mandering which Democratic Legislatures seem to de- 
light in. 

Third, the Republican Party is pledged to defend the 
rights of all voters and the purity of the ballot. There 
is an immediate and strong demand for the passage of 
the Lodge Elections bill. Whatever else the present 
Congress may leave undone, it must not fail té pass 
these two measures. If it has time to do nothing else it 
must do this much. We should like also to see a bank- 
ruptcy, a penny postage and other important measures 
adopted; but it is better to leave these questions as leg- 
acies to the next House than to fail to pass the Appor- 
tionment and Elections bills. 
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HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D. 


‘THE death of Dr. Dexter is a loss not to the Congrega- 
tional churches alone, but to the American Church and to 
the American nation. 

During the sixty-nine years of his life Dr. Dexter 
achieved influence and reputation that were well de- 
served, He served as pastor first in a country church 
and afterward in Boston. He became editor of The Con- 
gregationalist in 1851, and, with some fluctuations in the 
name and history of the paper, he has been its editor 
ever since. It is he that has madethat paper one of the 
best edited and most admirable denominational papers 





in the United States. He gave it a breadth, a 
strength and an influence it never had _ before. 
He was not satisfied with providing a _ strong 


editorial page, but secured and paid excellent writers 
from the Congregational denomination and from 
outside of it, while he developed the denominational 
news in a way that left little to desire. Nor was he 
unwilling to associate himself with competent men, 
The publishing company which owned the paper hearti- 
ly appreciated his sei vices. 

Dr. Dexter was for many years almost a dictator in 
the Congregational denomination. He prepared the 
manuals which told how Congregationalism works, and 
he edited its statistics; and when Dr. Bacon died he was 
recognized as the legitimate successor of that Nestor. 
He was generally present at the great councils of the de- 
nomination, and his advice carried an authority such as 
that of scarce any other man. His influence in that 
line was conservative and yet not re-actionary. He was 
never a man to be forty-eight hours in advance of the 
people, and yet he was sometimes twenty-four hours in 
advance and generally fully abreast of the flood tide. 
His magnificent presence and his sweet and persuasive 
voice gave force to his utterance, and in all religious 
councils he was found to be a man of unusual wisdom. 

Dr. Dexter was a scholar. He had made a special and 
thorough study of the history of New England, tracing 
it back into its English and Dutch origins. The Pilgrims 
and the Puritans were the demigods whom he honored. 
No one can read the lectures which he delivered on the 
early history of Congregationalism, and which were 
afterward published in an octavo volume entitled ‘* Con- 
gregationalism,” without discovering how full and com- 
plete was his learning, The bibliography attached to 





that book contains 7,250 numbers, and nearly every- 
thing that is rare and valuable is starred as being in his 
private library. His special monographs on Baptist and 
Quaker matters, as well as Congregational, are of great 
value and full of rare and curious learning; and his 
papers are pervaded by a gentle humor which relieves 
them of the aridity whichis to be expected in anti- 
quarian researches. It was this wealth of learning 
which supported and gave value to Dr. Dexter’s utter- 
ances when he came to speak on the practical and current 
questions of Congregationalism or of the Church, It is 
an honor to the denomination that it has produced in 
our times two such historians and scholars and independ- 
ent thinkers and wise counselors, as Leonard Bacon and 
Henry M, Dexter. 
ee ee ee 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRIST. 


THE earthly life of Christ, as presented in the four Gos- 
pels, while in many of its features simply a human life, 
certainly was not an ordinary human life. It stands by 
itself alone, without any parallel in the antecedent or 
subsequent history of the world; and in this respect it is 
unique, strange and peculiar, It cannot be reduced tothe 
level of a common human life, except by denying the 
facts stated in the history, and thus denying the credi- 
bility of the history itself. 

The annunciation of Christ’s birth to the Virgin Mary 
by the angel Gabriel; the miraculous paternity of his hu- 
manity by the special agency of the Holy Ghost; the visit 
and song of angels when he was born; the journey of 
‘* the wise men from the Eist ” under the guidance of 
a supernatural light designated as ‘ his star;” the suc- 
cessive visitsof an angel to Joseph for his direction, as 
stated in the Gospel of Matthew; the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon him in the visible form of a dove at the time 
of his baptism; the voice from Heaven at his baptism 
declaring him to be the Sun of God; the facts connected 
with his temptation by the Devil as detailed by Matthew 
and Luke; the scene of his Transfiguration 1n Mount Her- 
mon, as described by Matthew, Mark and Luke; the visit 
of Moses and Elijah on that occasion and the voice from 
Heaven again declaring him to be Son of God: the mir- 
aculous prodigies which attended his death on the cross: 
his resurrection from the dead on the third day, and 
after forty days his bodily ascension into Heaven—all 
these things, and many other strange, unusual and won- 
derful things, are placed in the recorded life of Christ, 
and characterize it as an uncommon life, different in 
most radical respects from that of any other life that was 
ever lived in this world. It is not possible by any spe- 
cies of exegetical trickery to get these facts out of the 
history, and thus remove the supernatural from the life 
of Christ. There the facts are in plain langnage, as a 
matter of history; and they are to be accepted as facts, 
or the history must be discredited. 

We should, hence, in studying the life of Christ, al- 
ways bear in mind that our thoughts, by the very char- 
acter of the contents, are necessarily carried into the 
domain of the supernatural, and that common things, 
as we observe them in ordinary human characters, 
are no test and no criterion of judgment as to what is 
probable or improbable in respect to Christ. He who 
refuses to let his faith pass into this domain, or seeks to 
reduce Christ to a historic minimum in the facts set 
forth in the Gospel narrative, may as well stop before 
he begins. Such a thinker excludes the Bible Christ 
from his faith altogether, and is not governed in his 
faith by the record of history. He, in effect, disputes 
the truth of that history. The Christ of the Bible is not 
a personal reality to his thoughts in the facts assigned 
to him, and entering into the record of his earthly life. 
Such a person is an infidel, and not a believer. 

The truth is that the historic Christ of the Bible is in 
himself, considered in his own nature as a person, the 
great Wonder of all wonders; and that secondary won- 
ders should be attached to him and connected with him, 
making his history different from that of any other be- 
ing that ever trod the earth, need be no matter of sur- 
prise, and is not such toa faith that accepts the primary 
and supreme wonder found in Christ himself. One who 
believes the Johannen and Pauline doctrine in regard to 
the person of Christ, and hence believes that he was in 
fact God ‘‘ manifested in the flesh,” will have no difti- 
culty with his miracles, or the alleged fact of his resur- 
rection from the dead, or that of his ascension into 
Heaven. Neither John nor Paul had any difficulty with 
these facts; and noone will have any such difficulty 
who accepts their views of Christ as the Son of God 
sent into this world on the great errand of human sal- 
vation. 

Indeed, the Gospel story of the life of Christ, as to the 
facts, just fits the Johannen and Pauline theory as to the 
nature of his person and the object for which he ap- 
peared among men, here lived a human life, and at the 
same time blended the natural and the supernatural in 
a most marvelous combination. Asa partaker in flesh 
and blood he appeared ‘‘in the likeness of men,” and 
wore the robe of our common humanity; and yet in 
many respects he was most wonderfally unlike that hu- 
manity. He was at our level, and at the same time su- 
premely above it, and different from it His life, in its 
constituents, and in its effects upon the world, has no 
parallel in any other life. With him began the greatest 
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movement of thought that the world bas ever known; 
and from him has proceeded the purest and best power 
that human hearts have ever felt. History bas many 
philosophers, poets, orators, statesmen, and warriors; 
yet it has but one Lord Jesus Christ, and will never have 
another. He is emphatically ‘‘ the Light of the world.” 
He so spoke of himself, and the facts show that he was 
not mistaken. 

The way to deal with this Christ is to accept the 
facts in regard to him, as reported in the Gospel 
narrative, and then yield the heart to their benign 
and hallowed influence. This makes him a power 
to govern and comfort our thoughts, and a power to 
bless and sanctify our characters. It will make him 
a power to inspire hope, and arm the soul with the 
courage of action and patient endurance. It will lift 
life to its sublimest level, and then enable us to close life 
with a rich anticipation of a better life to come, Paul 
knew whom he had believed, and was persuaded that he 
was able to keep that which he had committed unto him 
against that day. He was cheered at the end of his 
journey with the thought that his Lord, the righteous 
Judge, would give him ‘* the crown of righteousness.” 
W hat blessed and comforted Paul will bless and comfort 
any one who has the wisdom to imitate his career, The 
Christ of the Gospel is the author of ‘*‘ the commen sal- 
vation,” which all men need and which all may have. 
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PARATOLOID. 


Tus is the name that Profe:sor Koch gives to his new 
remedy. We do not know of any meaning to the word, 
if it bas been correctly transmitted to us by cable, but 
its formation would seem toimply that it is not an at- 
tenuation of bacilli, but an organic poison having a 
definite chemical composition, possibly one of the prod- 
ucts of decomposition of tissue, under the influence of 
which bacilli having once been produced p2rish. The 
composition of the new specific Dr. Koch properly 
keeps a secret. We all remember how hastily, when 
De. Brown-Sequard’s ‘‘ E ixir of Life” was announced, 
a hundred doctors attempted without proper precautions 
to manufacture it, and how much injury was done. We 
can easily conceive that it would be utterly wrong to 
give everybody who chose the opportunity to blunder 
over the preparation of a substance which is to be in- 
jected into the blood, and which might prove a deadly 
poison. 

Too much must not be expected from paratoloid, and 
yet it wiil not do to count it as one of the worthless 
nostrums of the day, like the proposition to use hydro- 
gen sulphid injected into the system to cure consump- 
tion. The reputation of D-. Koch is such, and he has so 
absolutely justified it by careful and conservative work. 
that there is no reason to question his statement that he 
has discovered a remedy which will be of great use in 
treating certain diseases, of which tubercular consump 
tion isa type. It is to Dr. Koch that we are indebted 
for the discovery of the cholera bacilli; and his studies 
on this and kindred subjects are classical. and are so 
complete as te need scarce anything to be added to 
them. He is no theorist, but a patient and careful stu- 
dent. 

But paratoloid will not cure all consumption, as Dr. 
Koch himself says. It will not replace lungs that have 
bsen eaten away by disease. Bat if it will not make 
new lungs it is possible that it will cure incipient con- 
sumption. The experiments with cases of tuberculosis of 
the skin called *‘ lupus” have been wonderfully success- 
ful, and the same is true of some similar diseases of the 
joints. While it is true that it is impossible to make 
ocular examination of the lungs in order to see if dis- 
eased tissue has been carried off and the lungs left ina 
healthy condition, yet the indications are abundantly 
favorable; and we believe that an important new remedy 
has been discovered which will help those who are not 
too far gone in consumption. Already patients are flock- 
ing by hundreds to Berlin to be under Dr. Koch's imme- 
diate treatment; and already medical schools and hos- 
pitals in this country are sending their representatives to 
Berlin to study the treatment on the spot, and will, just 
as soon as possible, make application of the new meth- 
od in their own clinical service, While, therefore, we 
do not look for any extinction of consumption, or for 
any such extravagant results as the popular mind 
clamors for, yet it would seem as if a new remedy had 
been discovered which is comparable in its importance 
with Pasteur’s remedy for anthrax or rabies, or with 
the discovery of the antiseptic properties of carbolic 
acid, or of the anesthetic properties of ether or chloral. 

Such discoveries as these are not made by accident. 
They are the result of careful, patient and persistent 
labor by men who go about their work with a purpose, 
and who take the means to secureit. Discoveries are 
no longer made by hap-hazard; they are not fallen 
upon; they are searched out. Who knows what wonder- 
ful results yet await the patient investigator of the laws 
of Nature and await no one else? 

—~- 

THE seventy-seventh birthday of ex Senator Thur- 
man, of Ohio, was last week made the occasion of doing 
honor to him by his Democratic friends. His rank is 
among the ablest and best class of Democrats, and the 

tribute paid to him bafits a conspicu us and hoaorable life. 
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THE extra eight pages which are added this week to our 
usual thirty-two are called for by the large number of 
reports we receive of religious meetings, especially of the 
Baptist and Episcopal Congresses, and the meeting of the 
Methodist General Missionary Committee, and the demon- 
stration of the Salvation Army. We also felt compelled to 
give additional space to reviews of books at this seacon when 
they come in floods from the publishers. The poems this 
week are by G. P. Lathrop, Danske Dandridge, R. H. Bur- 
ton and S. M. Peck. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., opposes the 
opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday:; Frank G. Carpen- 
ter telis how the Presidents have constructed their Mes- 
Sages; James Payn talks about the crusade sgainst pub- 
lishers; Henry C. Lea discusses the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of ‘“‘Iatention”: Horace B. Hudson describes the 
growth of Street Railways; Professor Sumner tells what 
the “Social Question’ is; Caroline B. Buell treats of the 
present attitude of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Prof. A.C Armstrong defines the New Psychology; 
Prof. S.1. Curtiss gives information about German Theo- 
logical lustruction; and William C. Ward reports about 


Art in London. The stories are by Laura Sanford and 


Fanny M. Johnson. 


WE can generally trust The Churchman to be both per- 
spicuous and sensible, but itis difficult t» understand its 
defense of the reconsecration of St. Paul’s Cathedral after 
asuicide We should have expected it to keep silence on 
that curious rite. It says, not reconsecration but a “ recon- 
ciliation’’; but it does not tell whatis reconciled. *‘A con- 
tingeot reconciliation seems,’’ it says, ‘‘to have as much 
authority as an original consecration of a sacred building.” 
We do not doubt that that is true. It goes on to say: 

“The Church of England in the action of Bishop Temple 

merely adheres to ber practice of maintaining the traditions of 
the fathers, as she bas donein the rite of consecrating holy 
places. Thisis the plain matter-of-fact way of looking at the 
recent services in St. Paul's, which were neither held from 
motives of superstition nor at the dictate of those who would, if 
they could, countermand the Reformation.” 
That is, she reconsecrates, or “ reconciles,’ after a suicide, 
not because she really believes as the fathers dii, that the 
cathedral had lost any sanctity, but simply because that is 
the tradition of the fathers, and because the Church of 
Rome, whose cathedrals she has inherited, did so. This 
may be a very plain matter-of-fact way of looking at things; 
but itis not so much an explanation as it is a confession, 
and a very damaging one at that. 


WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D., sends us the following under 
date of Miuneapolis, November 11th, which we willingly 
publish. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It so chanced that because of absence from the city I did not 
see the issue of TH&t INDEPENDENT containing the so-called 
“challenge” of the Rev. Alfred Young, of the Paulist Fathers, 
concerning some staristics | introduced in an article of mine 
published in your paper on the Romano Catholic Hierarchy and 
the Public Schools. I immediately furnished hi., at his re- 
quest, with the documents whence I obtained them. They were 
chiefly documents published by the Evangelical Alliance. I 
confess I do not see the necessity of his posturing about daring 
somebody to knock a chip off his shoulder. If the statistics are 
untrue he is at entire liberty to show them to be such, and I 
have no doubt the wide columns of THE INDEPENDENT will yield 
him chance. It would be quite as well also, 1 think. for him to 
explain or disprove the startling quotations I made in that 
article from acknowledged Roman Catholic authorities, urgetit 
as those quotations are with the bitterest denunciations aud 
hatred on the part of many members of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy against the foundation institution of our Republic— 
the Public School. 


WHAT the Church of England, or at least the High 
Church branch of it, is thinking and talking about may be 
learned from the column of correspondence in the London 
Church Times. We gave an abstract of the letters printed 
in the last issue. There are two letters on the High Church 
tendencies of the Kirk of Scotland with an account of such 
monograms as I. H.S., and holy water fonts in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh: three letters about the Passion 
Play; two about John Wesley’s short-hand journal: one 
complaining that the Anglican bishops attend Old Catho- 
lic conferences onthe Continent; another explaining what 
is the proper color for St. Luke’s Day; two reporting that 
the Psalter is recited daily by the Chapter of Lincoln; two 
discussing the proper posture to be taken duriog the col- 
lects; one on non-communicating attendance; one whether 
Petersburg Cathedral is the ugliest in the kingdom; one 
whether Canon Turnock improved the tone of Churchman- 
ship; one whether the Lords of the Council have met in the 
Cock-pit in Whitehall since the time of Queen Anne; one 
rejoicing that permission has been given to restore the 
chancel in the Chapel of Ease io London so as “ to redeem in 
some way tLe ugliness of the meanest church in Christen- 
dom.”’ With all this sack there are two pennyworth of 
bread; for there is one letter acknowledging the receipts for 
supporting a church on London Docks; and one angry, 
rigbteously angry, declaring that after all the committees’ 
work examining the subject, no proper philanthropic effort 
has been made by the Church for the poor of London, and 
ending with these indignant words: 

“ But the Church of England has no ‘ General’ Booth at the 
head of ber affairs who can read the signs of the times and give 
effect to the advice and wishes of her own appointed committee 
of investigation. If, therefore, we choose to spend our money 
upon painted windows, church porches and other adornments 
to our churches, and turn a deaf ear to ‘ the bitter cry of outcast 
London,’ I do not see that we have any reason to complain that 
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others are taking up the work which we bave shown to be neces 
sary, but are too lukewarm to carry out.” 





HERE is a lesson to societies, clubs and other organiza- 
tions that want to engage a distinguished speaker. It 
comes from the pen of H.—not Henry—L. Wayland, D D., 
editor of The National Baptist, or at least from ‘* The 
Rumblings of The Rambler,”’ who always writes in Dr. 
Wayland’s style. And it is remarkable that even his in- 
terlocutors talk in Dr. Wayland’s style. The Rambler 
says: 

“ A minister, in somewhat narrow circumstances, said to the 
Rambler: ‘I was invite to go a distance of something less than 
100 miles, and to address a body, not of my own denomination, 
representing perbaps $100,000,0.0. No promise was made. I re- 
lied entirely on the generosity and justice of those who had 
asked me. It took me the best part of a week to prepare my ad- 


dress, and I received something less than my actual traveling 
expenses. 

“*In another instance (continued the same martyr), 1 went a 
distance of 300 miles and made an address. No one offered me 
anything; noone asked me what my expenses were. I received 
no thanks, altho a few friends kindly shook hands with me. 

“* Subsequently (continued the same Heaven-deserving suf- 

ferer) | was invited to goadistance of 300 or 400 miles, and to 
address a body of another denomination. Having grown some- 
what wise, and feeling still the smarting ot the rod of experi- 
ence, 1 replied to myinviters that I could not come short ofa 
certain modest sum of money. I received no reply. Some 
months having elapsed, I wrote to ask whether the engagement 
was off oron. I received a response to the effect that no one 
connected with the body was authorized to expend any money 
in the premises. lI returned thanks tLat, if 1 had made nothing, 
at least | was saved a great loss, besides the wear and tear on my 
feelings.’ 
We heartily trust that none of the aforesaid incidents oc- 
curred in connection with any religious club or society, but 
only of some profane one that has no conscience. If you 
ask aspeaker to come from a distance and address a meet- 
ing always tell him whether youexpect to pay his expenses 
or anything more, and always reckun the expenses rather 
liberally, so as to cover the margin for newspapers and 
shoe-blacking as well as car fare and hotel bill. 


A REPORT which we have received of the meeting of the 
Georgia Congregational Association of Athens, Ga., gives 
the first account we have yet seen of any attempt to carry 
into operation the recommendations made to the conflict- 
ing Congregational organizations in Georgia by the Con- 
gregational National Council, which met at Worcester a 
year ago last October. It was recommended very impres- 
sively by the Committee there appointed, that in some way 
or other the old State Association, composed chiefly of 
colored churches and members, and the new white Confer- 
ences, composed chiefly of white churches that have come 
over from other denominations, should unite on equal 
terms, and that especially the local white conferences 
should take into their membership the codgred churches 
within their boundaries. Nothing has been done thus far, 
and no union hastaken place. But, as we report elsewhere, 
the Association (colored) received a communicition from 
the Conferences (white), asking them to appoint delegates 
to meet and confer in reference to mutual interests and 
the collection of statistics. It was suggested that the dele- 
gates be appointed on the basis of one for each five 
churcbes and one for every four hundred members, the 
meeting to take place the last of this month. Now, this 
was precisely the basis on which it was sought a year ayo 
to have the two bodies unite, the white and colored 
churches not forming one body, nor being in the same con- 
ferences, but appointing delegates to meet occasionally for 
common business. It is evident that the Association 
(colored) did not believe this proposition to be adequate, 
and they have declined it, as it appears to us,wisely. They 
have, however, appointed a Committee, with authority to 
act immediately, to formulate in conference with represent- 
atives of the white churches a plan of upvion on any terms 
which would recognize their Christian equality. Weavoid 
farther comment, as we do not wish to hamper the pro- 
posals that may be made. We have, accordingly, given 
simply the official correspondence and action. We ear- 
nestly hope a real union will be somehow aceomplisbed. 





COLLEGE rowdyism had another lurid illustration last 
week in connection with the University of Michigan. A dis- 
graceful ‘‘post-office rush” took placvin which two or three 
hundred college students were engaged, interfering with 
the business of the United States Government and followed 
by the arrest and detention of half a dozen students—who 
we bope will be made to feel the full weichtof the law. While 
excited over their arrest some hundreds of students—the 
number increased afterward, it is said, to a thousand— 
began following and tormenting, and, it is said, striking a 
company of militia who had been out giving a serenade to 
a newly married member of their organization. The sol- 
diers turned on the students and beat them with their 
guns, anda fight lasting ten minutes took place, in which 
gans were used as clubs on one side, and sticks and stones 
onthe other. One of the stuients was killed. Another is 
seriously injured, and the officerin command of the sol- 
diers had bis head broken. This is one of those deplorable 
cases which are liable any time to oecur where # large 
body of rowdy students are acbiog fora fight. In such a 
fight people must expectto get killed. It is a terrible 
errorto regard breacnes of the peace of which students are 
guilty as something venial and different in character 
from similar breaches of the peace by otber citizens. A 
strict enforcement of the law, and especially the disgrace 
of the penitentiary, woul< do much to break up these dis- 
graceful exhibitions. We fail tosee why itis not quite 
as much the duty of tne muvicipality as it isof the fac- 
ulty to put a stop to them. 


Tus is what Dr. William A. Hammond says in a late 
paper on tobacco: 


“Cigarets are rarely, if ever, used without the smoke being 
inhaled into the lungs, and the consequences of this practice are 
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almost invariably deplorable, owing to the great a mount of 
nicotin which is absorbed into the system. 

* The use of tobacco by minors should be absolutely prohib- 

ited, not by laws which are impossible of enforcement and 
which encumber the statute books, but by home influence and 
command. If this were done we should have much lees of the 
deleterious effects of tobacco: for it is very certain that no young 
person Can use this substance, even in moderation, without suf- 
fering more or less severely at the time and laying up for him- 
self future troubles of even more serious import.” 
A case in point is that of Cornelius Bruyn, lateky confined 
in the Middletown, N. Y., Insane Asylum. The excessive 
use of cigarets brought on hallucinations. The poor man 
imagined himself “Jack the Ripper,” and he was fleeing 
here and there to escape police pursuit. He smoked packs 
of cigarets daily and could not go to sleep without a 
cigaret. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Crowley against Christensen, last week, rendered a decis- 
ion in which it again affirmed the constitutionality of 
State laws prohibiting the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
within the States enacting the laws. Mr. Justice Field, in 
stating the opinion of the court, said: 

“There is no inherent right of a citizen to sell intoxicating 
liquors by retail. I[t is not a privilege of a citizen of the State 
or a citizen of the United States. In the prohibition or regula- 
tion of the traffic discretion may be vested in officers to decide 
to whom to grant and to whom to refuse liquor licenses, The 
officers may not always exercise the power conferred with wis- 
dom or justice to the parties affected; but that is a matter 
which does not affect the authority of the State, or one which 
can be brought under the cognizance of the courtsof the United 
States.” . 
The “original package”’ question was not involved in the 
case before the court. The simple question was whether a 
State, through the officers of law, has the right, so far as 
the Federal Constitution is concerned, to regulate or pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within its own terri- 
tory in any manner in which it shall see fit to do so, such 
liquors not at the time being articles of inter-state com- 
merce; and the court, as it has done on several previous 
occasions, affirms this right in the fullest sense. The peo- 
ple are now waiting with no little interest to see what dis- 
position the court will make of the “ original package” 
cases that are on its docket. 


WE make no premature comment on the case of Mr. Par- 
nell, who is made co-respondent in the divorce suit brought 
against his wife by Captain O’Shea. Every one is aston- 
ished that Mrs. O’Shea and Mr. Parnell make no defense 
and that the divorce is granted. It bas been generally re- 
ported, to say, in inner circles, tho we have never seen it 
in print, that Mrs, O’Shea’s mother was a mupificent sup- 
porter of the Nationalist cause, and a great admirer of Mr. 
Parnell, and aided him financially. It is also said that, on 
her death, she left her property to her daughter to be used 
by her for the same cause, not having any confidence in 
Captain O’Shea’s judgment, and that this has been the oc 
casion of the intimacy between Mr. Parnell and Mrs. 
O'Shea, who entertained her mother’s friend freely, and 
not without her husband’s approval. We had supposed 
that Mr. Parnell bad made the O’Shea residence his 
home; but Mr.’ Parnell’s friends were unwilling to believe 
that there was occasion for any scandal in that intimacy. 
Now that the reports are confirmed hy a verdict of the 
jury, it would seem likely that Mr. Parnell will have to 
give up the leadership of his party, just as Sir Charles 
Dilke, for a similar offense, was compelled to withdraw 
from a high position of leadership in the Liberal Party. 


....A great financial disaster was impending last week— 
the greatest, perhaps, that the world ever saw. The Bar- 
ing Brothers, of London, were on the brink of ruin, driven 
thereto by unproductive investments chiefly in South 
America. If they had fallen, every money market would 
have been shaken. The magnitude of the difficulty can be 
understood when it is stated that after they had done all 
that wa; possible to save themselves, the Bank of England, 
the Rothschilds, and other London bankers, assisted by 
the Bank of France, had to raise $55,000,000 to pull them 
through. Our own market suffered in sympathy with the 
English stress, and it is certain that the result of our re- 
cent elections did not tend to settle the fears of our finan- 
ciers. Nations are brought very close together in these 
days by monetary ties; and it is hardly possible that there 
should be a panic in Paris, Berlin, London or New York 
without being followed by sigus of distress in other cen- 
ters. 


...- Last week was a bad week for the detractors of Henry 
M. Stanley. Every important statement which Mr. Stan- 
ley has made with reference to the awful disasters which 
befell the rear guard of his expedition at Yambuya, has 
been fully corroborated. The most incredible story of Mr. 
Jameson’s presence at a cannibal feast has been confirmed 
by the publication of a letter written by Jameson himself 
shortly before his death. He admits that he was present at 
the feast,that hesawthe little girl slaughtered, that he gave 
one of the native chiefs a half piece of handkerchief with 
which she was purchased, and that he afterward made 
sketches of the scene. He denies, however, that he knew 
that the price he paid was to be used for buying a victim. 
It is altogether a horrible case, and Mr. Stanley’s words de- 
scribing it are really very mild. 


....Mr. William D. Foulke is, no doubt, a very zealous 
Civil Service Reformer; but he is not a good public let 
ter-writer. His open letters to Superintendent Porter 
abound in abuse, and are captious and querulous to the 
last degree. Mr. Porter violated no law in not submitting 
the appointments of clerks and enumerators to Civil Ser- 
vice regulations. The law provides for a special examina- 
tion for such appointments, and this examination was pro- 
vided for by Secretary Noble. It is an open question 


whether the interests of the Government would have been 
beeter served by the Civil Service examination than by that 





provided by Secretary Noble. Such letters as those of Mr. 
Foulke do more to prejudice than to promote the Reform 
which all good men ardently desire. 


.-.-A curious thing about the quarrel now coming to an 
end in England, at least till it breaks out again, over the 
wrongs which authors receive from the hands of publish- 
ers, is that it arose over ‘A Life of Christ.” The disputants 
would bave done better to have taken the advice given to 
the Rev. Newman Hall when he proposed to publish a very 
angry pamphlet against some one who had injured him. 
He read it to Thomas Binney, we believe it was, who said 
it was admirable, and advised him to publish it under the 
title of ‘*Go to Hell, by the author of ‘Come to Jesus.’ ”’ 
Ho saw the point and suppressed it. 


.-.-In his speech at the Thurman birthday anniversary, 
ex-President Cleveland dwelt on the necessity of frugality 
in Government expenditures. Economy is of great impor- 
tance; but Democratic economy, as illustrated during the 
Cleveland Administration, was of the spurious kind. It 
consisted in refusing necessary appropriations for the Post- 
office and other departments, embarrassing the postal 
operations, and even the administration of justice in the 
United States courts. The country is able out of its ample 
income to provide fully for all necessary expenditures, and 
it is as great a sin to be persistently penurious in refusing 
them as it is to be wastefully extravagant. 


....Zion’s Herald expresses surprise at our statement 
that the vote on theadmission of women is pretty decidedly 
against them in the Kast, but in their favor in the West. 
We did not have New England in mind specifically when 
we made that statement, but the larger Kast, including 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware. The 
Herald says that the vote in New England is nearly five to 
one in favor of the women. In the Middle States it seems 
to be almost as strong the other way; while in the West, 
particularly in the far West, it is quite favorable to ad- 
mission. 


....College football is hardly a gentlemanly game. It 
makes too many cripples. In the recent game between the 
Princeton and University of Pennsylvania teams we are 
told that Princeton’s “little quarter-back had his nose 
flattened out over his face, and it was only after the great- 
est trouble that the bleeding was stopped.”’ In the game 
last Saturday between Yale and Pennsylvania two of the 
latter’s team were disabled, one having one or two ribs 
broken. ‘‘A list of the cripples,’ says The New York Her- 
ald, “ would take up much space.” 


....Now that the Democrats have the majority in the 
coming House, they are beginning to talk about what rules 
they will adopt. It is significant that they are now speak- 
ing of protecting the majority. We have had no doubt all 
along that as soon as they obtained control in the Lower 
House, they would gladly avail themselves of the rules 
prepared by Mr. Reed. Those rules were very oppressive 
when the Democrats were in the minority; but when the 
Republicans shall be found in the minority, the Democrats 
will be great sticklers for them. 


...Mr.J.M. McKay, the candidate of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance in Kansas, was at the recent election chosen as Judge 
of the Twenty-fourth Judicial District. Not being a law- 
yer, the Alliance have sent their Judge-elect to Ann Arbor 
Law School, in Michigan, for a sixty days’ process of legal 
cramming before he takes his seat on the bench. This is 
rather a short-meter way of making a judge out of a farm- 
er; and when he is made what will the Alliance do with 
him as a member of their organization? 


....Governor Hill is just now in a brown study over the 
future. He would like to be the Democratic candidate for 
President in 1892; and if he can’t gain this,then he would 
like to be elected to the Senate of the United States, to suc- 
ceed Senator Evarts; and if hecan’t gain either of these 
ends, then he would consent to be re-nominated for Gov- 
ernor of. this State. He is just now, fora wonder, de- 
cidedly in favor of Governor Hill every time. 
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....The new Tariff law was just three and a half weeks 
old when the recent election occurred; and practically, in 
actual results, the people had no experience as to the work- 
ing of the law. The law, for purely election purposes, 
was most shamefully misrepresented and lied about by 
Democratic Free Traders. The matter before the 
people will stand in a very different shape two years hence. 


....-That old hero Cassius M. Clay is delighted with the 
work of the Kentucky Constitutional Convention in strik- 
ing out the slavery clauses of the constitution of 1849’-’50, 
and particularly in adopting asection giving the Legisla- 
ture power of revocation over all chartered grants. Mr. 
Clay bas been after the railroad power for twenty years 
and now feels that a signal victory has been gained over it. 


...-In regard to the bill introduced into the Vermont 
Legislature, which proposes to give taxable women the 
right to vote in town, village and fire districts, the Burling- 
ton Free Press says that *‘ A refusal to grant this privilege 
isto argue that taxation without representation is just 
and right.”” Taxation without representation is no better 
when applied to women than it is when applied to men. 


.... We greatly regret the defeat of Mr. McKinley, whose 
Congressional District was gerrymandered by the Demo- 
cratic Legislature of Ohio, in order to secure the result. He 
made a brilliant fight against overwhelming odds. If he 
lives, he will come to the front again. Such men are not 
easily killed. They carry with them the elements of suc- 
cess in their own powers and character. 


.... While the new ballot law worked fairly well in this 
State in the reeent election, it is clear that the provision 
allowing pasters to be used is directly in the interest of 
corruption. We presume, however, that there is no possi- 
bility of this feature being removed by the next Legisla- 
ture. That Legislature is a Hill Legislature, and will do 
what the Governor desires to have done. 





....The logic of events points strongly to the probability 
that Mr. Cleveland will be the next candidate of the De. 
mocracy for President of the United States, and that the 
question of Free ‘Trade or Protection will be the great fac- 
tor in that political struggle. The Republican Party, will 
and should welcome the issue, and expect to win in 1892, 
as it did in 1888. 


.... We regret the failure of the Prohibition amendment 
in Nebraska. It was lost by a large adverse vote. It was 
the contest of Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
and other States repeated—abundance of money to be 
used against the amendment; little for it. Most daily 
papers against it; few for it. Unwise friends, unprincipled 
enemies. 


....Dr. David Gregg, who has accepted. the call to the 
pastorate of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, is reported as saying that he ‘was born and 
brought up a Presbyterian, and is a Presbyterian now.” 
We congratulate him and also the Church upon his pros- 
pective relation to one of the most important churches in 
the land. 


....The Republicans carried the State of Ohio by abour. 
12,000 majority, while as the effect of the gerrymandering 
process the Democrats elected two-thirds of the Represent- 
atives, and the Republicans only one-third. The injust- 
ice of the gerrymander ison the face of these facts. Fed: 
eral law Ought to put an end to such political outrages. 


....The new Masonic building in Chicago is to have w 
frontage of one hundred and seventy feet, a depth of one 
hundred and fourteen feet, and a hight of twenty stories,. 
which will put the roof nearly three hundred feet above 
the level of the street. That will do for an architectural! 
marvel. The like is not to be found in the world. 


...“*] hold,” says Cardinal Manning, ‘“‘that every may 
has aright to bread or work.’”? That is a tremendously 
significant statement. It would challenge our whole in- 
dustrial system. But the Christian and philanthropic peo- 
ple of the world are beginning to believe it true. ‘* Gen- 
eral’’ Booth believes it. 


....Senator Sherman is entirely right when he says: 

“Our only course as Republicans is to maintain and 
strengthen our industrial policy on the line that we have pur- 
sued in the hope that by the next election the people will be 
convinced, by the test of time, that the Tariff will not advance 
prices, but will advance home industries,” 


....-Count von Moltke, who has passed his ninetieth year, 
after alluding to his career as a soldier, recently said of 
himself: “I, in the evening of life, am awaiting the things 
that are to come.” The “things that are to come” are 
really to every man the great things, since those that are 
present are soon past and gone forever. 


....This week Dr. R. S. Storrs concludes forty-four years 
of service as pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. He was called to the Church when it was first 
organized, and has served it with undiminished strength 
and increasing fame ever since. 


.... The Democratic scheme, which has already been in- 
timated, of amending the Tariff law by here and there 
punching Free Trade holes into it, won’t work. 


....In the amended Constitution of Kentucky, the pro- 
vision making clergymen ineligible to the governership 
will be properly omitted. 


....Next week is our Thanksgiving issue, and we shall 
print a poem by Whittier and a number of special articles, 








THE God of the Bibleis revealed to us as the God of 
grace, and equally as the God of punitive retribution.. 
The wrath principle is as real in his government as is bis: 
grace in the Gospel. This Gospel is a system of wrath to 
those who reject it. 


...-Christians are in the Bible characterized as those 
who do not “ draw back into perdition,’”’ and who do “be- 
lieve to the saving of the soul.” (Heb. x, 39.) Apostates 
from Christianity will not stand this test, and, hence, the 
conclusion is that they were never real Christians. 


.... The characteristic property of true religious faith is 
to attach itself before all and above all, to what God has 
said in his Word, whether it be a command, a promise, a 
doctrine, or the statement of a fact. It believes God, and 
so believes that the faith is a practical power, alike to con- 
trol the life and comfort the heart. 


.... Patience in doing good, in the endurance of evil and 
in waiting for the developments of Providence, is a cardi- 
nal quality of a sound and strong character. No one ever 
gained anything in the way of either happiness or virtue 
by being impatient. <A fretful state of mind that always 
sees something to complain of gives vastly more pain than 
pleasure. 

....A Christian writer says: 

“ Wo, woto that soul that God will not spend a rod upon! This 
is the saddest stroke of all, when God refuses to strike at all. 
Nothing seems more unhappy to me than he to whom no adver- 
sity has happened.” 

This is a very strong statement of the idea that afflictions 
are not always the evils they seem to be. They may be, 
and often are, our richest mercies. Their discomforts, 
when improved, are more than paid for by their blessings. 


....Professor Stuart, in his ‘Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,”’ says: 


“Sincere worship of God implies a firm belief in his existence 
and moral government, and that he will reward those who 
study to do his will, and, by implication, punish those who dis- 
obey it. Faith in his existence must precede worship of Lim. 
And who would worship a Being who remained an unconcerned 
spectator of what passes on the earth, and with whom is no 
retribution.” 


This exactly accords with what is said in Heb. xii, 6, that 
called forth the above comment. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


BY THE REV. G. H. MCGREW. D.D. 








Tue General Missionary Committee is not the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Society is 
ap elaborate organization consisting of members, honorary 
mavagers and patrons, to the number of more than eigh- 
teen hundred. Itis not even the executive committee of the 
Missionary Society. That body is called the Board of Man- 
agers; and, under the charter of the Society, is composed of 
the bishops, ex-officio, thirty-two laymen, and an equal- 
number of traveling ministers, appointed every four years 
by the General Conference. To this Board of Managers the 
charter of the Society commits * the managment and dis- 
position of the affairs and property of the corporation.” 

What is the General Committee? It is the connecting 
link between the Missionary Society and the Church at 
large. Fully four-fifths of the elected members, both min- 
isters and laymen, of the Board of Managers, live iu or near 
New York City. To avoid the impression which this fact 
would naturally produce, and to give all sections of the 
Church ashare in the management of some of the most 
important interests of the Society, the General Committee, 
tho not mentioned in the charter, was devised. It is com- 
posed of the bishops, ex-officio, the corresponding and 
recording secretaries and the treasurers of the society, 
of fourteen representatives chosen by the Board of Man- 
agcrs, from that body, and of fourteen representatives, one 
from each of the mission districts into which the one hun- 
dred and eleven annual conferences at present existing are 
divided. Thisit willbe seen makes the Committee a com- 
paratively smali body; numbering at present oaly filty- 
one members. It is not without significance that there are 
only seven laymen on the Committee. These are all from 
the Board of Managers, altho there seems to be no law to 
prevent laymen from being chosen to represent the mission 
districts; nor is there avy rule of the Church wich re- 
quires the secretaries or the treasurers to be clergymen. 
At present all these positions are held by ministers, and, 
with a single exception, we do not know.that it has ever 
been otherwise. The business of the Committee thus 

composed, is virtually controlled by the clergy. The lay- 
men are a smaller proportion of the body than they are in 
the General Conference, and they have no right to call for 
a vote “ by orders’ on any question which may come up. 

The duties of the General Committee are important and 
clearly defined. It is to ‘“‘determine what fields shall be 
occupied as foreign missions, the number cf persons to be 
employed on said missions, and the amount necessary fcr 
the support of each mission.’”? Moreover, it ‘shall also 
determine the amount for which each bishop may draw for 
the domestic missions of the Conference over which he 
shall preside.’”?” The Committee thus has substantial con- 
trol ever both the home and foreign missionary work of 
the Church through the authority which it exercises over 
the fuuds of the Missionary Society. The possession of 
jurisdiction over the two kinds of mission work differen 
tiates the General Committee from the American Board, 
and leads to complications which are not desirable. As an 
example of these, we may point out the fact that the bish- 
ops who administer the money given for domestic missions 
are members of the Committee ‘They thus have an oppor- 
tunity to employ both voice and vote in favor of large ap- 
propriations to the work which they personally supervise. 

On the other hand, the Missionary Bishops are not of 
right members of the Committce. Althe when present 
they have been invited by resolution to take part in the 
deliberations, this invitation may be withheld whenever it 
shall suit the temper of the Committee to do so; and it is 
doubtful if they have any legal right to vote in the Com- 
mittee under any circumstances. 

The General Missionary Committee determines ‘ the 
number of persons to be employed”’ in the foreign mis- 
sions; but it does not undertake to select the missionaries; 
That work has wisely been left with a committee of the 
Board of Managers and the bishops in charze of the differ- 
ent fields; thus relieving the secretaries of a delicate task, 
and laying it upon persons who are not likely to be prej- 
udiced by theological bias. It may be doubted if it is pos- 
sible under the elaborate organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for such difficulties to arise in the selec- 
tion of missionaries, as have recently vexed the American 
Board. 

While the General Committee is in theory what has 
been described above, in practice it is the Church appro- 
priating money for its various missionary enterprises, and 
devising means for raising the funds which are distributed 
before they are collected. The latter function is dis- 
charged by apportioning among the different conferences 
the sum which they are expected to collect for the cause 
of missions during the year. This apportionment asually 
aggregates nearly the same amount as has been appropri- 
ated for the support of mission work during the year in 
which the apportionment is made, The sum thus allotted 
to each conference is parceled out by the presiding elders 
among the different congregations according to their sup- 
posed ability to contribute. Nevertheless such apportion- 
ments have no warrant, except that given by custom, 
and the General Committee regularly appoints a 
special committee to make them; and there is no doubt 
that the printing in the minutes of the Annual Confer. 
ences of the amounts apportioned side by side with the 
amounts collected for missions quickens the interest of 
many pastors in the cause. 

The assembling of the Committee in Boston was of it- 
self a notable event. Methodism is Christianity on horse- 
back. The itinerant system is deeply impressed upon the 
entire order and work of the Church. The bishops change 
their official residences every four years; they do not 
preside over the same Conference two years in succession. 





The meetings of the Episcopal Board travel from city to 
city. The General Conference was held in New York in 
1888, and is expected to go to Omaha in 1892. The pre- 
siding elders travel through their respective districts, and 
are expected to travel off them at the end of six years. 
The pastors may be changed every year, and must be 
changed every five years. All this is calculated to prevent 
stagnation. Up to 1889, the General Committee was an ex- 
ception in Methodism to the prevailing practice of itineran- 
cy. It had always met in New York. 

The General Conference in 1888 took steps to bring its 
practice more into harmony with the prevailing system. 
The reason for this step is believed to be found ina desire 
to make the Church at large feel that the Missionary Socie- 
ty belonged to it, and not to New York, as well as to stim- 
ulate an interest in missions among the people all over the 
country by the periodical coming of so large and influential 
a missionary body as the General Committee. Thus far the 
change has worked well. While the secretaries and treas- 
urers have been put to inconvenience by being compelled to 
transport a considerable part of the records belonging to 
their respective offices to distant places, the gain in spread- 
ing missionary information and enthusiasm has more than 
offset this inconvenience. 

In entertaining the Committee, the Methodists of Boston 
have surpassed the traditional hospitality of their city, 
Not only members of the Committee, but also all others 
who were in attendance upon its meetings have been enter- 
tained. The business arrangements bave been nearly per- 
fect. The Bromfield Street Church was probably selected 
because of its nearness to the headquarters of Methodism 
in the city as well as on account of the historical associa- 
tions which cluster round it. But it has not been large 
enough to seat comfortably the great num ber of listeners 
who since the first day bave been in attendance. The plat- 
form and the surrounding areas were too small for the sec- 
retaries and other officers of the Society who were expected 
to occupy them; while the tables provided for the represeut- 
atives of the press were entirely toosmall and so crowded 
together as to make moving about very inconvenient. 

The first session of the Committee opened promptly on 
Wednesday morning, November 12th. Bishop Bowman, of 
St: Louis, called the body to order, and Dr. A.S Hunt, 
one of the Secretaries of the American Bible Society, con- 
ducted brief and appropriate devotional exercises. Forty- 
two out of fifty-one members of theCommittee responded to 
the roll-call. The places of the absentees were promptly 
filled by requesting persons who were present to act until 
the regular members shal! arrive. The two Missionary 
Bishops, Thoburn of India, and Taylor of Africa, were in- 
vited to take part in the deJiberations. The tormal welcome 
extended to the Committee by the Hon. Alden Speare on 
behalf of the laymen of New England and the invitation 
from the city authorities to visit the public institutions in 
the harbor on Saturday aroused considerable enthusiasm. 
These and minor formalities were Over within an hour, and 
the Committee addressed itself to the business which bad 
called it togetber. In this respect the mode of procedure 
which prevails in the Gereral Committee is in sharp con- 
trast with that which prevails in the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Board. There is no elaborate address by the Presi- 
dent. The secretaries do not make a detailed report of. 
the state of the work in the different mission fields. There 
are no carefully prepared papers on important questions 
of mission policy or mission motive. Here everything is 
direct, simple, practical. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Missionary Society 
first occupied the attention of the Committee. Dr.Sanford 
Hunt, of New York, is treasurer of both the Society and 
the Committee. He read a summary of his report, which 
had been printed, and was at once distributed among the 
members and given to the representatives of the press. It 
showed that the total cash receipts of the Missionary Soci- 
ety for the yeerencing October 31st, 1800, were $1,137,271 82. 
This was an increase over the receipts of last year of %5,- 
134.02. The sources of income were as follows: Conference 
collections, 31,051,642.04, this being an increase of $37,559.- 
95; legacies, $58,681.26, this being a decrease of £12,643.99; 
lapsed annuities, $4,000, this being a decrease of #16 800; 
and sundry receipts, $20,948 52, this being a decrease of 
$2,981.94. Analyzing the report, it is found that out of the 
132 conferences and missions which contributed to the 
funds of the Society, this year, 35 have given less than they 
did the year before. Of these 19 are in the South and West, 
or are foreign missions. The remaining conferences have 
advanced beyond their last year’s contributions by $54,740.- 
02. The greatest increase has been made in the St. Louis 
Conference, which goes more than five thousand six hun- 
dred dollars beyond what it has ever before contributed in 
any one year, and exceeds the amount which was appor- 
tioned to it, at the last meeting of the General Missionary 
Committee, by more than five thousand dollars, On the 
other hand, the Philadelphia Conference contributes less 
than it hasdone in any one year since 1885; and falls five 
thousand four hundred dollars below thesum which it was 
asked to raise. The conferences as a whole have collected 
over $21,000 more than they were asked by the General Com- 
mittee todo. It seems plain that the splendid increase of 
more than seventy-eight thousand dollars which the Con- 
ference collections made in 1889 misled the Committee 
into apportioning to the conferences only a hundred 
thousand dollars more thau was actually collected in that 
year. The falling off in legacies could not have been an- 
ticipated; while the income from miscellaneous sources has 
fluctuated greatly from year to year. It is apparent that 
the progress of the Society toward collecting a million and 
a quarter a year for missions has received a serious check. 
Last year the income of the Society advanced more than a 
hundred and twenty-nine thousand dollars beyond what it 
was the year before. This year it gains only a trifle over 
five thousand dollars. Moreover, the debt of the treasury 
has increased from $36,254.26 on November ist, 1889, to 
$68,921.36 on the corresponding date this year. 

The report was received by many members of the Com- 
mittee with an air of painful surprise. It was some time 





after the full report had been distributed before its signifi- 
cance dawned upon all of them. One can hardly under- 
stand why such reports are not privately circulated among 
the members of the Committee a week or two before the 
meeting. This would save surprise and give time for 
forming a deliberate opinion as to what was best to be 
done under the circumstances. 

After the Treasurer's report had been formally adopted, 
the question of how much should be appropriated for the 
coming year was raised. Senior Secretary McCabe moved 
that the sum given to the work of the Society be the same 
as last year—a million and twenty-six thousand dollars. 
This he said was the amount “ the office’ desired the Com- 
mittee to appropriate. But it soon became plain tbat the 
Committee had no mind to accept ‘the policy” of any 
‘‘ office” until it understood the reasons therefor. Around 
this proposition the first lively debate of the meeting 
sprang up. Several of the leading members took part in 
it. The bishops seemed to enjoy the opportunity thus af- 
forded them of meeting each other and their brethren in 
the ministry in a forum where all were equal, and no one 
could say to another “do this, and he doeth it.’ They 
soon demonstrated most emphatically that tho in adminis- 
tration “the Episcopacy is a unit,” in making missionary 
appropriations it is hopelessly divided. The general 
sentiment of the speakers was that the work demanded in- 
creased appropriations. But the fear of a debt was before 
all eyes. Some contended that the Church would respond 
to the call for an advance. Others were sure that in the 
present unsettled state of business throughout the country 
no increase in the collections could be anticipated. Some 
of the Episcopal members could not understand how the 
debt which was reported could have been incurred. To 
them it seemed to be only an advance of money on last 
year’s account. On this point, the laymen in the Commit- 
tee were clear and emphatic. A debt was a debt, and must 
be paid sooner or later—the sooner the payment was pro- 
vided for the better. Conservative counsels prevailed. A 
substitute proposed by Secretary Leonard was adopted. It 
was agreed in general terms that enough money should be 
appiopriated to maintain the work of the Society in the 
field atits present volume. This would require $1,026,000, 
For the debt, $68,000; for incidental expenses, $40,000; for 
contingent fand, $25,000; for office «xpenses, $25,000; for the 
** Dalles” claim, #6,000; and fer publishing missionary in- 
formation, 210,000. Total, $1,200,000. This, it will be re- 
membered is the same amount which was appropriated 
last year, and which the Church failed by $64,728 to con- 
tribute. The only appropriation which was increased was 
#10 000 to the fund to cover incidental expenses. This in- 
crease was said to be imperatively demanded because of 
the growth of tLe interest and exchange accounts. 

At the afternoon session the Committee addressed itself 
to settling how much of the whole amount to be appropri 
ated should be given to foreign, and how r@uch to home 
missions. Last year the money was distributed in the ra- 
tio of 552 per cent for the foreign field, to 44.8 to the home 
field. A motion to adopt the same ratio for the present 
year was placed before the Committee. An amendment to 
divide the money equally was presented. Bishop Andrews 
moved to increase the appropriation for the foreign work 
to 69 per cent, of the entire amount. Thereupon the 
periodical contest between the friends of the two forms of 
mission work arose. The Western members, including Sec- 
retaries McCabe and Leonard, favored increased appropria- 
tions to the home work. Attention was called to the large 
and growing commupities of foreigners in different parts of 
the country, particularly on the frontier. Among these 
the Roman Catholics were introducing their system, If the 
people were not reached while in a formative state, they 
would not be made Protestants at all. They were coming 
in such numbers as to be a menace to the Republican insti- 
tutions. One of the speakers said that St. Louis was a for- 
eigu city, with no Sabbath: business going on as usual; and 
the same thing was true of other Western cities. It was 
urged that the battle for the maintenance of Christian in- 
stitutions was now being fought out on this continent, and 
it was wise to concentrate all the available resources here 
until the contest should be over. Secretary McCabe in- 
sisted that it was a mistake to think that the money given 
to the Society was secured by appeals on behalf of the hea- 
then. So far as he was concerned, that was not true. He 
said that the home work was harder than the foreign. The 
foreign missionary lived in a fine house, while many of the 
home missionaries lived in dug-outs. He had tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get a resolution through the Committee to the 
effect that no house fora foreign missionary should cost 
more than $1,500. 

The Chaplain’s somewhat extravegant speech was 
answered most happily by the venerable Bishop Bow- 
mav. He had himself worked in the home field, and 
bas visited many of the foreign fields. He would rather, 
asa matter of personal comfort, livein a poor house in 
America than in a palace in the foreign mission field. In 
this country other denominations were at work among the 
foreigners domiciled here, and among other neglected 
classes. He did not believe in multiplying Protestant 
churches where such already existed, any more than he 
would enter the fields already occupied by other mission- 
ary societies among the heathen. Besides the other societies 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church were at work in this 
country. The Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Society, the Board of Church Extension, the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, and the Board of Education 
were contributing a million dollars annually to the sup- 
port of mission work in this country. Only this General 
Committee and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
were contributing funds for carrying the Gospel to the 
thousand millions of heathen and Mohammedans. It was 
a very marked feature of the discussion that all of the 
bishops who spoke were in favor cof strengthening the for- 
eign work. Bishop Audrews contended that the appeal 
for contributions to the funds of the Society were usually 
based upon the needs of the heathen. This statement was 
confidently made and positively denied by other speakers. 
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In reply to a statement by Secretary Leonard, to the effect 
that the Church at large was opposed to giving more money 
to toreign missions, Bishop Fowler said incisively: “ We 
now contribute half a cent for every person whom we hope 
to reach in the foreign fleld; and nearly a dollar for every 
one whom we hope to affect here at home, And the most 
degraded cut-throat in Christian lands can give you a bet- 
ter system of theology than the most learned Buddhist 
priest.”” One of the Western representatives said that he 
feared if more money were given to the foreign work, the 
conferences in that section could not be restrained from 
forming local home missionary societies in self-defense. 
To an on-looker this sounded like a threat. A friend of 
foreign missions suggested that the territory which that 
gentleman represented was evangelized with the assistance 
of the Missionary Society; and that many of the confer- 
ences in the East did not find the maintenance of a Home 
Missionary Society incompatible with the duty of giving 
liberally to the funds of the General Missionary Society. 
Many intimations were made privately, tho not in the dis- 
cussion, that the friends of foreign missions would be only 
too glad to have the opportunity of presenting the cause of 
the heathen to the churches, unconnected with any other 
interest. They were confident that a great increase in the 
contributions for foreign work would follow. This long 
debate, which consumed the whole of an afternoon, ended 
in the Committee’s agreeing to follow the same ratio of 
division as was adopted last year, 

After these preliminary questions were settled the Com- 
mittee took up the work of making the appropriations. 
The method of doing this is peculiar. Under the rules 
adopted for the first time last year by the Committee, and 
again this year, the foreign missions are considered first. 
The different tields are distributed among certain standing 
committees from the Board of Managers. These committees 
consider the representations from their respective fields, 
and agree upon a certain sum which the Committee is to 
be asked to appropriate. These estimates are printed and 
presented along with the ‘Treasurer’s Report and other re- 
lated documents, to the members of the Committee. In 
the estimates, the amounts necessary for maintaining the 
work of each mission in its present state, including the sal- 
aries and traveling expenses of missionaries at home or in 
transit, and the ordinary repairs of mission property are 
given first. Then follow sums asked for enlargement, the 
purchase of property, extraordinary repairs, and for any 
other purpose other than maintaining the work at its 
present state. The countries where the Society has work 
are taken up in the order of the establishment of the mis- 
sions. Thus Africa comes first and Korealast on the list. 
When a country is called up the Corresponding Secretary 
who bas charge of the correspondence with that country 
gives a brief report of the state of the work, and announces 
that the subcommittee has estimated such a sum of 
money for the year. After a motion has been made to 
grant the amount reé commended by the sub-committee the 
bishop who has most recently visited the field under con 
sideration is expected to report what be has seen and heard 
concerning the work in that country. These reports con- 
stitute one of the most isteresting features of the meeting. 
Bishop Walden, fresh from South America; Bishop Malla- 
lieu, who has been in Mexico; Bishop Warren, who bas vis- 
ited the missions in Northern Europe and Bulgaria; and 
Bishop Newman, who spent some time thig year in Japan, 
gave vivid and instructive reports oftheir observations in 
those countries, Other bishops who had gone over tbe same 
ground in recent years were almost eqaally helpful in lead- 
ing the Committee to right conclusions. In nothing does 
the Ecumenical Episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church appear to letter advantage than in inspection and 
superintendence of missions. While the visiting bishops 
lack in many cases a knowledge of the language of the 
countries which they visit and familiarity with the pecu- 
liarities of the people, this very ignorance renders their 
impressions more vivid, and less likely to be warped by 
over fondness for any particular mission field. 

The heroes of the multitude, however, were the two mis- 
sionary bishops, Thoburn, of India, and William Taylor, of 
Africa. These were the observed of all observers. Wherev- 
er they spoke crowds assembled to hear them. In the 
Committee they represented their respective fields of work, 
each in his own fashion, but with very marked effect. 
Bishop Taylor read his report near the close of a day’s ses- 
sion, when only he could have kept the people together. 
Bishop Thoburn’s eloquent account of what God is doing 
in India produced such a marked effect upon the Commit- 
tee and the audience at large that Secretary McCabe felt 
called upon to break the spell, by expressing the wish to 
hear Bishop Thoburn acknowledge publicly that the Mis- 
sionary Society was doing something for India. The Bish- 
op replied that he had just done so, and that the only man 
in the United States who seemed to be able to understand 
the position on that subject was Chaplain McCabe. 

Of the state of the work in the different mission fields, as 
well as the leading incidents in making appropriations to 
them, I shall hope to write next week. 
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Everynopy—or nearly everybody—who attended the 
Church Congress, last week, at Philadelphia, thoroughly 
enjoyed it. The local arrangements were, it is scarcely too 
much to say, perfect: and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Hospitality, the Rev. Dr. Jefferis, had anticipated every 
need, and was himself in attendance everywhere aud al 
ways to see that his arrangements had been carried out. 
This may seem aslight matter, but it goes near to the 
foundation of the success of a congress. It is not only that 
people like to be fairly entertained. The mere eating and 
drinking and sleeping is a small matter. But they like to 


be together; to be able to renew old acquaintanceship or 
make new ones; to have a little congress of their own, 
meeting at 10:50 p.M., and closing anywhere between 1 and 





2A.M. Dr. Jefferis was just the man to understand this— 
and it would be very hard to find a man who could super- 
intend the hospitality business with anything approaching 
to bis felicitous completeness. He was, also, in many other 
ways, simply invaluable. 

The place of assembly was the great hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associatiou—a vast room, with two deep 
galleries—in fact, a large theater. The audience_was very 
satisfactory. It consisted of men in the proportion of about 
four to one. The house was always well filled in the area, 
fairly filled in the first gallery. On Thursday evening it 
was crammed from bottom to top, which was owing to the 
popular interest in the subject to be discussed, “Conditions 
of Church Growth in Missionary Lands,” but possibly even 
more to the fact that one of the appointed speakers was Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, of Boston. Dr. Brooks has innumerable 
personal friends in Philadelphia; but he is also a man of 
whom his worst enemies in the Church, if he bas any, can- 
not help being proud. The singing, messenger service, and 
all minor details, were entirelygood, and moved without the 
least friction. 

The sessions of the Congress were preceded by an ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion at St. Stephen’s 
Chureb. The Kucharist was celebrated, of course, in the 
ordinary way, the Bishop of Penosylvania being the cele- 
brant. The weather was very bad, wet and raw, which 
much diminished the congregation, which nevertheless 
was fairly good. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island, a friend and patron of the 
Church Congress from its beginning. He reminded the 
congregation that the floor of the Church Congress had al- 
ways been a place where everybody could speak with per- 
fect freedom; and that the practical result had been great- 
er harmony of belief as well as sympathy and friendship. 
His address was founded on the subjects to be discussed at 
the Thirteenth Congess; and he,urged the need of a free 
and ample discussion. The Bishop of Rhode Island seems 
to have renewed his youth, or to be in the balmy Indian 
summer of a well-spent life. 

After the Communion Service was ended, Bishop Whit- 
taker of Pennsylvania delivered an Address of Welcome to 
the Church Congress. That also was founded on the pros- 
pectus of the discussions which were to follow. But the 
Bishop dwelt at much, tho not excessive length, 
on the importamce of finding truth, as distinguished from 
the pleasure of merely pursuing it. And, donbtless, a 
merely debating society, like the Church Congress, needs 
to be reminded that something more is necessary than the 
sharpening of wits. The usual Memorial Address fol 
lowed, delivered by the General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. 
Wildes. The Second Congress was held at Philadelphia; 
and of the speakers at that Congress fifteen are dead. 
Everybody knows the graceful way in which Dr. Wildes 
discharges his annual duty. 

The subject for discussion at the first evening session, 
was “Grounds of Certitude in Philesophy and Religion.” 
It was perfectly evident that neither the audience, nor 
some of thespeakers, in the least degree understood what 
the subject meant. One of the appointed writers, the Rev. 
Francis A. Henry, did not appear; which was the more 
unfortunate, both for himself and the Congress, because 
he isa remarkably thoughtful and brilliant man. Very 
likely a few of those who attended the Congress expected 
that the discussion of this fundamental subject would deal 
with such questions as are considered by Dr. Martineau in 
the early chapters of his ‘‘Seat of Autbority in Religion,” 
or his “Study of Religion.’’ If they did they were very 
much disappointed. The first paper was read by Dr. Hunt- 
ington. of Grace Church, New York. He said the grounds 
of Certitude are threefold—Vision, Inference and Witness, 
of which the first two only are recognized by philosophy— 
the third occupying a large place in religion—and espe- 
cially in the Christian religion. He defined certainty asex- 
pressed in propositions; certitude as a state of mind. And 
he rejected Newman’s indefectibility of certitude; contend- 
ing that men, as everybody knows, can change their 
minds. As to inference, he very carefully explained that 
the dangers and uacertainties increased at every remove 
from the primary premises. As to witness—that is, per- 
soval confidence in a recognized authority—he said much 
that was true and beautiful, but somewhat remote from 
the subject of his paper. For surely a witness must be the 
product of vision and inference. Bat Dr. Huntington’s 
paper was very clear, well read, and well received. 

The next writer on the subject was Professor Sterrett—a 
well known student of Hegel and expounder of his philos- 
ophy. His paper was read under the most hopeless disad- 
vantages. He had not himself read it over since it was 
written; it was about three times as long as his time for 
reading would allow; and he missed out dozens of pages 
without in the least realizing how the parts retained would 
get joined together. Moreover, probably not twenty peo- 
plein the audience had the faintest notion of the principles 
on which his propositions were based. The audience was 
adelightful spectacle. Some were trying to look asif they 
understood what was said. Some were blowing their noses 
and wiping their eyes. Some were reading, or pretending 
to read, the programs. It was perfectly obvious that Pro- 
fessor Sterrett’s paper—or fragments of a paper—was 
wholly and hopelessly abovethem. Andindeed we cannot 
appreciate it till we see it in print—which, fortunately, will 
be within a very few days: for Mr. Whittaker, of New 
York, bas made all necessary arrangements for the publi- 
cation of the Journal of the Congress within a fortnight. 
And here may be noted the incredible stupidity and inef- 
ficiency of the mere routine reports of the Philadelphia 
newspapers, 

The first ‘‘ speaker” to follow Professor Sterrett was the 
Rev. Dr. H. R. Harris, of Brooklyn, New York. It is impos- 
sible to describe the rush and gush and drive of bis delivery. 
The reporters—not the stupid routine noodles of the Phil- 
adelphia newspapers, but the genuine stenographers—were 
baffled and unable to follow him. So was everybody else 
who heard him for the first time. Theeffect was ludicrous 
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he said, or seemed to say, as the thunder and lightning of 
-his rapid eloquence rushed by, “ viz., truth as apprebended 
by knowledge.”’ Probably the oracular statement was 
merely a whirr of the wings of rhetoric—or the rapidity of 
its utterance may have turned it upside down. 

The speech of Dr. Bates (Cleveland, O.), was very differ. 
ent. He began by remarking that we may often get a very 
clear view of truth by considering its contradictory—q 
very pregnant thought, which he worked out well. Butat 
the end of his speecb, he very naturally arrived at our or- 
thodox beliefs; and when he came to Jesus Christ the audi- 
ence welcomed what he had tosay with wild applause, They 
felt as if they were getting out of a dismal hell of mere 
speculation into the sunny heaven of their own opinions. 

And this sense of relief was realized more completely 
and more enthusiastically, when the Rev. W. M. Groton, of 
Westerly, 8. L., made the next speech. It was applauded 
to the echo, and for the obvious reason that it had nothing 
in the remotest degree to do with the subject. He started 
by asking ** What did Christ assign as the ground of certj- 
tude?” It never occurred to him to ask on what grounds 
are we sure that there is a Christ, or that he bas any 
authority. His speech was delightful and delusive. As a 
very edifying address at a prayer-meeting it was above all 
praise; as a contribution to a question of the profeundest 
metaphysics it was sheer moonshine. But the audience 
was immensely relieved. They finished wiping their noscs 
and reading the programs; they understood what was said; 
they clapped their bands and felt their hearts warm, And 
they had really listened to something which did them 
good, tho it had nothing whatever to do with “the grounds 
of certitude.” 

On this subject there was a volunteer speaker—the Rey. 
Mr. Conger. He spoke with the utmost difficulty. He had 
to walk to the platform from the middle of the hall, and 
his courage was ebbing cut of him every step he took 
When he began to speak his hands were everywhere and 
nowhere—twitchy, quivering, restless. But that young 
man will sooner or later make his mark. He knew what he 
meant, tho it had mostly dropped out of him as he walked 
up the hall. His statement was that any proposition 
which is guaranteed by the united testimony o' every part 
of our spiritual nature is trustworthy. We shall unques- 
tionably hear of Mr. Conger again. 

The subject on Wednesday morning was: “ Practical Co- 
operation with Other Christian Bodies in ‘Rescue Work.’ ” 
The writers were Mr. Buel, of Cumberland, Md., and Dr, 
A. Mackay-Smith, of New York. Both the papers and all 
the speeches were good. Mr. Buel’s paper was admirably 
written and argued. He felt, evidently, that the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church had a peculiar mission and author- 
ity; and yet that it was entirely inadequate to do, alone, 
the great work of regenerating the world or rescuing the 
lost in our own great cities. ‘‘ Archdeacon’? Mackay- 
Smith’s paper was very forcible. He spoke of the practical 
refusal of the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
unite with other ‘‘ Christian bodies”’ in the work of rescue 
—or any other work. He seemed to affirm that the only 
organization that has successfully endeavored to bring the 
Gospel to ‘‘the masses’ was ‘“‘the Salvation Army.” It 
was obvious to ask whether the Salvation Army does really 
proclaim the Gospel; and whether anybody could imagine 
Jesus Christ as an officer in that remarkable organization. 
Mr. Jones made the very sensible remark that we seem to 
neglect the godless rich and intelligent, who are in as 
much need of “rescuing” as their poorer and more igno- 
rant neighbors. And he made the much more sensible re- 
mark that it is ridiculous to take East London as a type of 
the class of people who need ‘‘ rescuing”’ in New York, or 
our other great cities in the United States. He also re- 
minded the audience that co-operation in rescue-work will 
always be limited by ecclesiastical and theological prepos- 
sessions. The speech of Mr. C. J. Wells was rather an ac- 
count of what has been done in New York by the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church than of the need or fact of co opera- 
tion. Dr. Van De Water spoke with his accustomed warmth 
and force. ‘‘ Stop talking about unity,” he said, **and do 
something.’ He thought that for united rescue work, 
three out of the four requirements of the House of Bishops 
would be sufficient. Alas! one might ask, Are we at this 
time of day to stand holding arguments at the brink of the 
pit as to whether we are allowed to draw the ox or ass out 
of it? 

After Dr. Van De Water had finished his speech Mr. 
Dumbell presented himself as a volunteer speaker. Every- 
body expected that something startling was about to hap- 
pen, for, to those who know the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Mr. Dumbell is a kind of terrible child, if one may 
be allowed to translate the French. Everybody remem- 
ing the Louisville Congress and his quite innumerable 
speeches at diocesan and general conventions, was sure 
that he rose to repeat and re-inforce his well known, or at 
least often expressed, opinions. On the contrary, he de- 
liberately ate himself up, beginning with his head and end 
ing with his heels, and leaving nothing behind but the 
open cavity between his teeth. He preaches at Methodist 
chapels, advises his congregation to go to the services of 
Moody and Sankey, and admires the Salvation Army. 
** Methinks he doth protest too much’’; but that sort of 
Protestantism may work well. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. R. A. Edwards, who took the opportunity of airing 
some private opinions, which, let us hope, it gives him 
pleasure to hold. 

The discussion on ‘*‘ Trusts’? on Wednesday evening was 
thoroughly good. There was a good audience—nearly 
all men, and they evidently were interested in the subject. 
The first paper was read by Dr. Greer, of New York, who, 
with the disgusting and insulting impudence of vulgar 
newspapers, was described the next morning as the rector 
of the church of which the great millionaire Vanderbilt is 
amember. Everybody who knows Dr. Greer knows per- 
fectly well that if anything could have prevented his ex- 
pressing his real belief about trusts, it would have been 
the faintest suspicion that it might have seemed to be an 
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ly interested. His paper was an admirable defense of ideal 
trusts, combinations of capital owned by excellent people 
who had po higher end in view than the prosperity of their 
tellow-citizens. The trusts he spoke of were wholly differ- 
ept—if they even exist—from the trusts that so many peo- 
ple dislike, and which, in fact, the laws forbid. The Hon. 
D. C. Calvin followed him with law and facts, and Mr. 
Jos. Packard, Jr.,came next. Mis speech was simply de- 
licious, full of facts, of humor, of quiet power and per- 
suasiveness. Then followed Mr. Gardner, of Providence, 
and Mr. Fay, of Chicago, both in favor of trusts. And 
here is another instance of the impartiality and good 
faith of the Congress. 

The discussion on Thursday morning was on the ques- 
tion ‘Do we peed a Provincial System?’’ People outside the 
Protestant Episcopal Church may perhaps not understand 
what the question means. It means this: It is desirab-e to 
divide the Church into sections called provinces; in which 
there shall bea rresiding Bishop, Courts of Appeal, and 
all that sort of thing. Both the written papers were ad- 
mirable. Dr. Egar urged the importance of following 
ancient precedents and the like. Dr. Elliott chopped the 
whole theory of a‘ Provincial System” into the smallest 
possible chips. The one—out of four—speakers who ap- 
peared wasa perfect gem. He wasa living specimen of an 
utterly dead past. ‘To listen to him was to go back to one’s 
infancy. His speech was entirely delightful—ino perfect 
harmony with his pure and noble character. But 1t made 
everybody feel that the world, and even the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was more or less slowly moving. As 
all the other speakers had, for one reason or another, 
broken their engagements, it was necessary to call upon 
volunteers; and Messrs. Kirkus, Boggs and McAllister 
(brother of the McAllister) did their best to fill up the 
gap. 

The Thursday evening meeting was, by very far, the 
largest. The immense hall was crammed, both galleries 
and every available inch of space. This was due, no doubt, 
to the subject for discussion, ‘‘Condition of Church 
Growth in Missionary Lands”’; but certainly it was due 
chiefly to the fact that Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, was 
to be one of the speakers. Dr. McKim, of Washington, 
urged that the work of evangelization should be intrusted 
to native converts—and thut the Gospel, as carried to hea- 
thens, should be presented in its utmost simplicity. He 
urged the importance of the thorough training of missiona- 
ries, and indeed, that they sbould be the picked men of the 
Church. Bishop Coleman seemed to consider it necessary 
to carry to heathen lands our entire Church system. The 
first of the speakers was Dr. Phillips Brooks, who, of course, 
insisted upon the utmost simplicity of teaching, the most 
genuine and hearty co-operation with all other Christian 
ministers, and no colonialism—no dependence upon our 
Western Churches. Simplicity, absolute liberty, pro- 
found respect for those to whom we go, these seemed to 
him conditions of Church growth in missionary lands. 
Unfortunately Bishop Sullivan and Dr. Lindsay, who had 
promised to speak on this subject, were absent, and Dr. 
Brooks was followed by Mr. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and by 
Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming, in anadmirable speech, which 
was heartily applauded. 

By far the most important and interesting subject for 
discussion was “‘ Positive Gains in Biblical Criticism.” It 
is entirely impossible within our available space to do even 
the scantest justice to the papers read before the Congress 
on this subject. The paper of Professor Nash was perfectly 
admirable, and the paper of Professor Gould wasits match. 
It is a splendid result of the work of the Church Congress 
that such papers are now not only possible, but heartily 
welcomed. Mr. P. E. Washburn (his name reminds us of 
another Washburn who did so much for Christian liberal- 
ism and scholarship) spoke splendidly, with perfect exact- 
ness and adequate knowledge. Hehas assuredly made his 
mark. On the other side were Dr. Mortimer and Mr. 
McCook, both of whom spoke well; but they both believed 
that they were in possession of some absolute authority, 
and that all criticism was superfluous. 

The session on Friday morning was practical and devo- 
tional. 

And now the Congress is over. It raises many questions. 
Is the Protestant Episcopal Caurch going backward or for- 
ward to ‘the Fathers” or to the ever- widening future? God 
only knows. But if the Church is going forward, the 
Church Congress is its vanguard, 


FRAGMENTS. 


.... The Congress was certainly considered on the whole, “a 
great success."’ We say “on the whole,” for there isalways some 
drawback, something that prevents unalloyed  satistaction. 
Thus, at this last Congress, out of the gentlemen who had prom- 
ised to read papers or make speeches, nineteen, for one reason or 
another, failed to keep their engagements. On Thursday night, 
when the question to be discussed was * Do we need a Provincial 
System? tiree out of four of the appointed speakers were absent, 
and their places had' to be filled by gentlemen who had had no 
opportunity of making the slightest preparation to address so 
critical and intelligent an audience. In some cases an explana- 
tion had been sent to the secretary, but in many neither excuse 
nor apology was forthcoming. 


.. Then again, there was scarcely any reprssentation of what 
may be called ** an opposition.” That an “ opposition” exists 
there can be no manner of doubt. Outside observers, to say 
nothing of those within. are perfectly well aware that on every 
serious question that could come before a Church Congress, the 
different Church parties are divided by the sharpest lines. As 
to such a question, for instance, as “ Practical Co-operation 
with other Christian Bodies in Rescue Work,” it is notorious that 
thereis a large party ia the Church which believes that co- 
operation is wholly inadmissible, and that, in fact, the “ other 
Christian bodies are themselves in need of * rescue.” Yet no 
representation of that party was willing at the Congress to set 
forth distinctly those principles which render practical co-op- 
eration with non-Episcopalians impossible or sinful. 


....On the contrary, a clergyman who, ‘at the Congress in 
Louisville, had expressed himself in the most uncompromising 





manner as the advocate of the extremest and narrowest 
Chureh principles, rose as a volunteer speaker on last 
Wednesday evening and declared that after morning ser- 
vice in a beautiful church with fitting ceremonial accom- 
paniments, he had preached in the afternoon in a Methodist 
Church, and had advised the members of his congrega- 
tion to attend the services of Moody and Sankey. These aston- 
ishing somersaults bewilder outsiders, and perplex or amuse 
even those who are within; but they are somersaults, and the 
agile leaper, after completing the circuit, finds himself on his 
feet again in the place from which he sprung. The absence of a 
real opposition at the last Congress was rendered more conspic- 
uous by the apparent miraculous and complete conversion of 
one of the most notorious of opponents. 


... lt is whispered that the absence of an opposition is part of 
a deliberate policy for the weakening or destruction of the 
Congress. It was boldly affirmed by representatives of the 
Press at Philadelphia, that this latest would be also the last 
Church Congress. Articles in newspapers bave been inspired 
to utter the same gloomy prophecy, and to suggest a reason 
why. The Congress, they say, is a Broad Church movement, 
pure and simple. its object isdisintegration both of doctrine 
and discipline; it is equally opposed to the Bible, to orthodoxy, 
and to the Apostolic Succession. But it bas had its day; serious 
churchmen are sick of it; they have ceased to takethe trouble 
even to attend its meetings. It isno longer worth while evento 
refute the silly sophisms of the speakers at its meetings. The 
Church is sound to the core. The Broad Church party, whose 
orvyan the Congress is, is humanitarian, rationalistic, heretical 
and schismatic—a mere unhealthy excresence which is rapidly 
dying of atrophy. That is what the opponents of the Congress 
say, who expre+s their views through the various writers 
in the so-called **secular’ press. And there is manifestly, 
a great deal of truth in what they say. 


.. For to independent and impartial outsiders the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is one of the most remarkable and puzzling 
of institutions. It has immense strength; its influence is out of 
all proportion to its numbers; and that influence by no means 
depends upon any lavish expenditure of wealth; for tho it num- 
bers among its members the richest men in America, it is con- 
stantly, and in vain, beeging for contributions for what might 
seem the most necessary Christian work. Moreover, it seems 
to be forever in acondition of the most unstable possible equi- 
librium. Here, for instance, is the Church Congress. Its ob- 
ject is the careful discussion of important questions by men 
of all varieties of opinion, and speaking with the utmost pos- 
sible freedum. On its platform the very “ highest ” of church- 
men have uttered without the slightest interruption opinions 
which, if they had dared, they would never have been allowed 
to utter anywhere else. Nevertheless, it may be doubted 
whether the Congress is—throughout the Church—a pepular 
body. There are muititudes of Episcopalians who hate discus- 
sion, and who are altogether too invertebrate to bear the bur- 
den of freedom. The re-actionary party—* high-churea,” * rit- 
ualistic,” “ catholic,” if these terms have any longer a definite 
meaning—works, fer the most part, in private if not in secret. 
Not even insiders can say whether that party is, or is not, at- 
taining supremacy. Meanwhile, for good or for evil, the 
Church Congress is on the side of liberty and free discussion. 
It is manifestly the child of Liberalism. Axcdif Cardinal New- 
man did no other service tothe Anglican and other Protestant 
Churches, he compelled them to realize that, if we repudiate 
Liberalism, our only possible logical alternative in Western 
Christendom is Rome. 


But it is absolutely certain, and can be proved by the cor- 
respondence of the General Secretary, that the Church Con- 
gress has done its utmost to secure the co-operation of all par- 
tiesin the Church. Those who have not been represented have 
simply retused to represent themselves. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
————- > 
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THE Baptist Church Congress, or rather Congress of 
members of Baptist congregations, held its ninth annual 
gathering at New Haven, Conp., from Tuesday till Thurs- 
day—Noveinber llth, 12th and 13th. The place of assem 
blage was the Calvary Baptist Church, near the college 
grounds. The president this year was Judge Wayland, of 
New Haven, tLe Dean of the Law Faculty of the Univer- 
sity. The vice-presidents were Governor Howard, of Hart- 
ford, and Wm. M. Isaacs, Esq.,«f New York. The secre- 
tary, on whom the success of the instithtion so largely de- 
pends, was the Rev. Leighton Williams, of New York. 
The success of the present session was largely owing to the 
judicious provision made by the Locai Committee, of which 
the indefatigable Prof. W. R. Harper was the chairman. 
The weather was very unpropitious for the first two days; 
but nevertheless the attendance was good. 

These meetings are for discussion alone, no motion being 
entertained. But tho the exercises consist merely of talk 
it might be hasty to infer that there was nothing besides. 
It is by talk that ideas are evolved, and when ideas are 
formed they will find an external and material embodi- 
ment. No votes are taken in the meetings, for in fact the 
aim isto present subjects so important with such able men 
to set forth the different phases of the various topics that 
the hearers will not feel ready to give an opinion on the 
spot, but will desire to take the matter home with tnem 
and come to a decision at leisure. 

When the organization was first formed it was looked 
at with grave suspicions by many of the grave ones of the 
denomivation. There was fear that the meetings were 
merely to furnish a vehicle of utterance for all the heresies 
breeding in the uneasy brains of the restless men in the 
churches. Again, some prophesied that after a little while 
the interest in it would decline. But the body has just 
completed its ninth annual session, and it may now be 
looked upon as no longer an experiment, but a permanent 
addition to the denominational forces. 

The word “‘ Baptist ’’ in the name of the institution might 
suggest that much prominence would be given to tbe pe- 
culiar doctrines of the Baptist denomination, with stirring 
speeches and labored arguments in support of such tenets. 
But this is the very thing of which one hears next to 
nothing. For from the fact that all the members are Bap- 
tists, it is assumed that they are all well posted on the 
special beliefs of the denomination; and the aim is, there- 
fore, to devote attention to those points on which Baptists 





are not agreed, and to which they have not given the at- 
tention demanded; “not laying again the foundation”’ on 
which the denomination has been built, but going on toa 
consideration of those things which ought to be studied, 
but have not been sufficiently examined. 

The subject for discussion at the opening meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon was ‘Proposed Bases of Christian 
Union.” The first paper was by Dr. 'T. T. Eaton, of Louis- 
ville, editor of the Western Recorder, and one who may 
be taken as an exponent of the somewhat intense Baptist 
spirit which prevails so largely in the Southwest. He 
said that where there are differences of belief there is 
error, wherefore to say that it is a good thing that 
different denominations exist is saying that it is a good 
thing that error exists. Rejecting the “historic Epis- 
copate”’ as a basis of union, and also the suggestion that 
there might be a federation of churches, in which each 
should recognize as true and just the principles and insti- 
tutions of all the others, he said that the only true basis of 
unity was to be found in the Scriptures. To the suggestion 
that denominations differed as to what the Scriptures 
taught, he urged the proposal of the Southern Baptist 
Convention that an effort. be made through a meeting of 
representative scholars of all denominations to come to an 
agreement of views. He urged that Baptists, while firmly 
maintaining what they believe, should be willing to learn 
from other Christians. He believed that the day of agree- 
ment will yet come. 

The second paper was by Dr. C. D. W. Bridgman, of New 
York, one whose general lines of thinking would differ ma- 
terially from those of Dr. Eaton. Dr. Bridgman’s paper 
was classic in its finish, but vigorous and strong. Its lit- 
erary elegance was matched by its forensic power. He 
spoke of significant movements in the direction of Chris- 
tian union, discussed various forms of unity proposed, 
and then gave his views as to the lines through which 
it must come. He said that the Church which seeks 
most earnestly for unity will be most blessed, the text ap- 
plying to churches as well as to individuals: ‘* He that los- 
eth his life shall find it.’’ 

The Rev. E. T. Tomlinson, of Elizabeth, N. J., read the 
third paper. He declared that we must take a broader 
view of the Church, that we must go back to the Church 
as founded by Christ, and that in doing so we might find 
that “ Baptist usage’’ could not be defended at all points, 
The Rev. H. M. Sanders, of New York, made an address of 
peculiar vigor. He said that the unity to be sought was 
not that which is found in a prison, where all dress alike 
and have the same cut of the hair, and keep step as they 
march to dinner, but an internal unity. The Rev. Mr. 
McKinney, of Ansonia, Conn., and the Rev. Mr. Elsden, of 
Waterbury, Conn., and others, took part in the discussion. 

Tuesday evening the discussion was on the important 
subject of Municipal Government. The first paper was by 
the Rev. F. J. Bellamy of Boston. ‘To answer an inevitable 
question we will say that the well-kgown writer is a cousin 
of bis. Mr. Bellamy started out with the proposition that 
** Hope lies in the fearless extension of trustin the people.” 
He traced the origin and remedies of the evils existing. As 
the last of the remedies he urged that the municipality be 
given more business to do. Extend the functions of the 
city government by giving it charge of street lights, street 
railways, etc., and the now listles voters will take more 
interest. We need not wait till politics are purer before 
increased powers are given the Government; let the in- 
creased powers be gjven and politics will be made purer, 

The second paper was by Col. A. 8. Bacon, of Brooklyn, 
who, as a participant in city politics and State legislation, 
is fitted to speak on this subject. His fundamental propo- 
sition was the reverse of Mr. Bellamy’s. He began by say- 
ing: ‘‘ The trouble is that the people are bad and not to be 
trusted.”” He expected to see things get worse till at last 
there will come an uprising of common sense, and then, 
through a property qualification and other reforms, mat- 
ters will be mended. 

The third paper was by the Kev. Leighton Williams, of 
New York. Mr. Williams has given a great deal of study 
to the question of social reform and is one of the editors 
of a monthly published in the interest of the working 
classes. He said that the Government should attach more 
importance to life and manhood than to mere property, and 
he urged a very great extension of the business powers of 
the municipality. Three or four ten-minute speeches closed 
the evening. 

The subject for consideration on Wednesday forenoon 
was the ‘International and Independent System of Sun- * 
day School Lessons,’’ The opening paper was by Dr. War- 
ren Randolph, of Newport, K. 1L., who is well qualified to 
speak on this subject, as he has been from the start amem- 
ber of the Committee to prepare the International course 
of lessons. He gave a sketch of the history of Sunday- 
schools and of the working of the International system, re- 
counting many benefits which bave come from it. He said 
he would not assert that the present system was the best 
possible, but it is better than what preceded it, and no bet- 
ter scheme seems to have been suggested to take its place. 

Toe Rev. E. A. Woods, D.V., of Cleveland, followed with 
an interesting paper demanding certain modifications of 
the present system. The last paper was read by Prof Syl- 
vester Burnham, of Hamilton Theological Semivary. He 
argued that the time has come to lay aside the present sys- 
tem of lessons. His paper was exceedingly outepoken and 
vigorous, abounding with striking points which there is 
not space here to recount, 

The Rev. E. M. Poteat, the pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
church of New Haven, of which Prof. W. R. Harper is a 
member, gave an account of the success in ite schvol of the 
Inductive System of Sunday school Lessons, of which Pro- 
fessor Harper is the originator. Ur. Walker, the Superin- 
tendent of the schoo!, also spoke to the same effect. Sam- 
uel Colgate, of Orange, N. J., and Jadge Wayland, both of 
whom are Sunday-school superintendents, doubted the 
feasibility of the Inductive System. The Rev. F. J, Bellamy 
said that the present system was defective in giving no 
recognition of the Christian year. Next Christmas, whey 
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the children are all thinking of the birth of Christ, the 
lessons will be on his death. At Easter we shall be talking 
of the Old Testament kings; and in the winter, when 
revivals will prevail, the lessons will be on the affairs of 
ancient Israel. Dr. George Bullen, of Pawtucket, R. L, 
Dr. A. 5. Hobart, of Yonkers, N. Y., the Rev. C. H. Spald- 
ing, of the Baptist Publication Society, the Rev. W. G. 
Fennell, of Middletown, Conn., and the Rev. J. H. Mason, 
of New Haven, also took part in the discussion. The debate 
was very lively. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at 2:39, a reception was given 
in Dwight Hall, the College Y. M. C. A. building, the vis- 
itors being introduced to President Dwight and various 
prominent members of the University faculty. At five 
o’clock the Baptist Laymen’s Social Union of New Haven 
gave a reception to the members of the Congress. After a 
collation, short speeches were made by various guests, in- 
cluding Governer Howard, of Connecticut; Dr. Wayland, of 
Philadelphia, who showed some of the brilliancy with which 
he carried by storm the attendants at the New England 
dinner in New York a year ago; the Rev. F. T. Gates, Sec- 
cretary of the American Baptist Education Society, which 
in the year and a half of its existence has added some four 
millions to the educational funds of the denomination; the 
Rev. P. S. Moxom, the brilliant pastor of the First Baptist 
church, Boston; and Professor Stevens, of Yale Theological 
Seminary, a scholar of Baptist training. Judge Wayland 
presided with a felicity which showed that the wisdom of 
the ermine may exist in conjunction with after-dinner wit. 

The topic for Wednesday evening was the * Race Prob- 
lem of the South.” The opening paper was by Professor 
Long, ot Crozer Theological Seminary, near Chester, Penn., 
who, as a Virginian by birth and training, could sympa- 
thize with the whites of the South, while his kindliness of 
spirit would prevent his giving the least sanction to wrongs 
against the blacks, He considered that the troubles of the 
Negroes in politics resulted from the fact that they vote, 
not as citizens, but as members of a special race. He could 
not wonder that the whites should feel inclined to suppress 
the Negro vote by new legislation... But he deprecated the 
passage of general and permanent laws to meet only a spe- 
cial emergency. He did not believe that the Negroes will 
so increase as to crowd out the whites. He said that in 
twenty years there would be no Stateia which the Negroes 
were not ina minority. The whites increase, not only by 
natural causes, but also by immiyration. 

The next paper was by Dr. H. L. Wayland, editor of the 
National Buptist, Philadelphia. Southern men have re- 
garded him as rather a severe critic of their acts; and cer- 
tainly he was prepared to say all necessary on behalf ot the 
blacks. He said that in the elevation of the Nexro the 
Northern people had something to do, notso much through 
legislation as philanthropy. The colored people them- 
selves must do the most of the work. They must acquire 
property, education and religion; but for the present the 
less politics the better. The Jew was once hated and de- 
spised, but through property and education has arisen to 
influence, 

The next paper was by the Rev. Daniel Wilsbere, Super 
intendent of Koglish Baptist Missions in the Bahama 
Islands. He said that the West Indian Negroes in the 
Spanish and French colonies had indeed made little ad- 
vancement, for Romanism had only added its superstitions 
to the African darkness, In the English colonieg the State 
Church bad done little where the rector was a squire sit- 
ting on the justice’s bench with the land-owners, But the 
Negroes under Baptist and Methodist missionaries had 
been raised to a preparation for self-support and self. gov- 
ernment. The discussion was continued by the Rev. O. B. 
Strayer, of Baltimore, who is engaged in the work of 
Negro education, the Rev. George A. Jackson, the edu 
cated and able pastor of a colored church in New Haven, 
the Rev. J. T. Dickinson of Orange, N. J., who is a Vir- 
ginian by birth and training, and the Rev, K. W. Hunt, 
of Toledo, O., who said that his father’s house was a 
station on the Underground Railroad, but a recent tour 
through the South had convinced him that the Negro’s 
deliverance would come in great part from the Southern 
whites. The whole discussion was animated and com- 
manded attention. 

On Thursday morniug there came another interesting 
discussion, the subject being “ Enlarged Church Work in 
Cities.”” A stirring paper was read by Dr. A. G. Lawson, 
of Boston, who has had much occasion to study this sub- 
jéct as he has been the agent for the disbursement of an 
unusually large sum of money forcity mission work. He 
was followed by the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, of Grace 
Baptist church, Philadelphia. This is a ‘church of the 
people’ and its new house of worship will seat some four 
thousand. One part of Mr. Conwell’s church work is the 
Temple College, which enrolls some twelve hundred stu- 
dents who not only listen to lectures but take extended and 
severe courses of study. The energy with which its Sun- 
day-school work is pressed is indicated by the fact that the 
Superintendent receives a salary of $2,500. One who isthe 
head and creator of such an “‘ enlarged church work ”’ will 
of course be heard with attention on the general subject. 
The third paper was by Dr. Humpstone, of Brooklyn. One 
of the members of his church is Mr. Charles Pratt, the 
founder of the celebrated Pratt Institute, and his associa- 
tions with men of philanthropic activity would of itself 
give Dr. Humpstone occasion to study the work of *‘ reach- 
ing the masses.’”’ His paper was peculiarly vigorous and 
impressive. Short speeches were made by Dr. Duncan, of 
Haverhill, Principal Scott, of the Suffield (Conn.) Academy, 
the Rev. W. C. Bitting, President of the New York Bap- 
tist City Mission Board, the Rev. Kittredge Wheeler, of 
Hartford and others. Possibly there was a lack of specific 
direction to aid those who were in doubt as to what partic- 
ular methods to adopt, but the discussion was stimulating 
and suggestive. 

The topic for the closing session on Thursday afternoon 
was “ Divine Immanence in Recent Theology.”’ In the as- 
sembly gathered to hear the able speakers announced were 
members of the theological faculty of Yale. The opening 





paper was by the Rev. A. H. Strong, D.D., President of 
Rochester Theological Seminary. The student of Dr. 
Strong’s work on “Systematic Theology,’’ which is, per- 
baps supplanting all others as a compendium of evangel- 
ical doctrine, notices that he is conservative in his views. 
His paper on this Occasion was an arraignment of present 
currents of thought. He said that the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Immanence is now pushed to a forgetfulness of the 
Divine Transcendence. This extreme presents creation as 
continuous, Providence as a merely natural evolution, 
miracles as merely ordinary operations of natural law, sin 
as merely a form of divine activity, the deity of Christ as a 
lofty humanity, the atonement as not objective but merely 
a moral influence, and the consequences of sin as nota 
proper penalty, but merely a natural ill result of transgres- 
sion. He cited texts of Scripture in opposition to these 
views. He said that the doctrine is refuted by the facts of 
free will and conscienee, which reveal a personality in God 
as well as man. 

Those who from the statement of the topic auticipated a 
dull discussion were undeceived by Dr. Strong's paper. 
It was soclear and definite that its argument could be 
followed and remembered by those who were entirely un- 
used to close theological discussion. When appearing in 
the printed proceedings it will be found of the highest 
value ay, perhaps, the strongest possible presentation of its 
side of the case, It was a paper of unusual interest and 
strength. 

Dr. Strong was followed by the Rev. P.5. Moxom, pastor 
of the First Baptist church in Boston. Mr. Moxom, while 
not the least iconoclastic in spirit is recognized as a fear- 
less thinker, and one who sees beforehand the truths which 
are soon to become the possession of all. A man of wide 
reading, able thinking and forcible writing, he was well 
chosen as a speaker on this topic. He thought many of the 
inferences Dr. Strong had drawn from this doctrine were 
illegitimate. The ideas of immanence and transcendence 
are not antithetical but complementary. Immanence is not 
identity, and transcendence is not externality. There is 
a Christian doctrine of the divine immanence which is not 
Pantheism, but which makes possible a rational concep- 
tion of great truths, 

Dr. K. H. Johnson, professor of theology in Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, pointed out certain alliances between 
Calvinism and the doctrine in question. The discussion 
was continued by Norman Fox, of New York; Dr. P. A. 
Nordell, of New London; and the Rev. A. C. Wheaton, of 
Norwalk, Conn. 

The discussion being ended, closing addresses were made 
by the Rev. H. M. Sanders, of New York, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee; Professor W.R Harper, Chairman 
of the Local Committee; and by the President, Judge Way- 
land. All the sessions were of great interest, and gave 
promse of great good in the meetings of coming years. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES BAYARD MITCHELL, 
PASTOR OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PLAINEIELD, N, J- 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., one of the most beautiful of New 
York suburban cities, 1s at present favored with the most 
extensive revival in its history. The results have reached 
such large proportions that it seems to the writer the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT would be interested in knowing 
something of this marvelous work of grace. 

Several months ago the pastors of all the Protestant 
churches in the city (the two Protestant Episcopal 
churches excepted), united in extending an invitation to 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills, evangelist, to come to this city and 
hold union reviva! services. Mr. Mills accepted the invita- 
tion, and, assisted by Mr. Greenwood, who has charge of 
the music, held the first service Monday evening, Nov. 3d. 
The conditions were favorable for a successful meeting. 
The pastors and churches in this community are on excep- 
tionally friendly terfis. There are no unseemly rival- 
ries, and the best of feeling prevails among the Christian 
people. Preparatory services had been held in all the 
churches, and the Christians were thoroughly aroused 
before the union services began. Another favorable con- 
dition was the fact that it had been several years since 
any extensive revival spirit had been present in the com- 
munity, and hence there were large numbers of uncon- 
verted people to be reached. 

The pastors,in selecting an evangelist, made a wise choice. 
Mr. Mills is just the man to be influential in such a cal- 
tured community as this. He isa Christian gentleman, 
who impresses all with his unfeigned consevration to his 
work. He is scholarly, cultured, fluent in speech, guarded 
in his statements, chaste in all his utterances, yet presents 
his message with a fervorand abandon of enthusiasm which 
shows an utter forgetfulness of self. His success is due to 
the strength of his preaching and the wisdom of his metb- 
ods. His sermons command the attention and respect of 
the most thoughtful, yet are easily understood by the chil- 
dren. He does not attempt to bea teacher, rarely offers 
any exposition of his text, but devotes his energies to per- 
suading men to act, and act at once, on the knowledge they 
already possess. He does not argue about the Gospel, but 
presents the great saving truths for their immediate recep- 
tion. There is little, if any, appeal made to the emotions; 
but most tremendous assaults are made upon the reason. 
While all classes are reached, it isto be noted that large 
pumbers of thoughtful business and professional men are 
led to decide for Christ. Mr. Mills does not possess the 
slightest eccentricity. There is notbing peculiar in his ap- 
pearance or address. There is nothing about the man to 
attract others to himself. The hearer forgets the speaker 
and thinks only of the message. Altho in every service the 
deepest seriousness and solemnity prevails, there is never 
any excitement nor responsive ejaculations. In the calm- 
est, yet in the most solemn manner, men are led not only 
tostand upinths great congregation and thus manifest 








their determination to become Christians, but they are 
urged to confess Christ with their lips. 

At the present it is not known how many have given 
their hearts to God, and possibly only eternity will 
reveal the vast good which has been done; but it is safe to 
say that many hundreds have started in the Christian life, 
and the whole Church has been stirred to a deeper conse- 
cration. The whole community has been so aroused that 
the largest church edifice, accommodating fifteen hundred 
people, will not now hold the crowds. In order to accom. 
modate the people, services are held frequently for men 
only, and at such times the church is crowded with that 
class. Last Tuesday business was practically suspended, 
many commuters to New York remained athome. All day 
services were held, and the day was spent as a second Sab- 
bath. 

One of the most hopeful sigus in connection with this 
work is the deep interest manifested in the Sunday-schools. 
In most of the Sunday schools all of the pupils, having 
reached the age af accountability, have given their lives to 
Christ. The whole community is shaken as by the power 
of God, and this favored city will long feel the power of 
this religious uplift. ‘'he pastors and churches feel their 
responsibility; for upon them will now fall the task of 
shepherding and nursing the hundreds of lambs which 
have come to their fold. 

These lines have beep written for the purpose not only of 
making known the great joy and thanksgiving of this peo- 
ple, but also for the purpose of commending Mr. Mills and 
his most devoted and efficient co-laborer, Mr. Greenwood, 
to other communities. It has been the writer’s privilege 
to be associated with many of the leading evangelists of 
this country, and, without saying any word of disparage- 
ment concerning others, he wishes to express the opinion 
that Mr. Mills has no superior as an evangelist either in 
the strength of his preaching or in the effectiveness and 
wisdom of his methods. He is a young man of strong phy- 
sique, husbanding wisely his resources, and giving promise 
of long and effective usefulness in the work to which he 
has devoted his life. His preaching is free from all sensa- 
tionalism, and in his methods there is nothing of clap-trap. 
From what I have thus far seen 1 am confirmed in believ- 
ing what others have told me of the permanency of his 
work. He is a man whom God bas raised up for this espe- 
cial work, and his wonderful success is sufficient evidence 
that no eccentricity of speech nor peculiarity of method is 
essential in awakening in men an interest in religious 
things. Plainfield will long thank God for the labors of 
Mr. Mills, and hundreds of the redeemed will point to him 
as the human instrumentality in bringing them to crown 
and palm-branch. 
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INTER-STATE CONGRESS OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 
BY T. C, MARSHALL, 
STAFF CAPTAIN OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 





THE United States wing of the Salvation Army has just 
concluded an Inter-State Congress in this city extending 
over several days. On nu previous occasion have there 
been gathered together in this country so many of the 
staff and field officers, the total being about 450. 

General Booth’s second son, Commissioner Ballirgton 
Booth, and his wife, aré in command of the Salvation 
Army forces throughout the country and all the public 
demonstrations were led by them. Next in rank comes 
Col. Wm. Evans, Chief of the National Staff. The other 
most prominent Staff officers were the following: Briga- 
dier Fielding, Chicago; Majors Brewer, Boston; Holz, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Evans, New York City; Aspinall, Home- 
stead, Penn.; Stillwell, Springfield, Ili; Cozens, Detroit, 
Mich.; Keppel, Des Moines, Ia.; Staff-Captains Symons, 
Portland, Me.; McFarlane, Baltimore; Gifford, Scranton, 
Penn.; Morton, Hazelton, O.; Druce, Minneapolis; Ad- 
jutants Pebbles, Madison, Wis.; Roderick, Ishpeming, 
Mich.; Brown, Kansas City; Harris, Topeka; Kernoban, 
Denver; and Hargreaves, Austin, Tex. It will thus be 
seen that the whole of the country, trom the Atlantic to 
the Rocky Mountains, was represented. The Field offi- 
cers present were some 300 in number and came from the 
States of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Del- 
aware and Maryland. Large numbers oi soldiers came 
into the city from different parts of the country, especially 
for the Tuesday night Association Hall meeting. Needless 
to say that their presence added very considerably to the 
life and fire of the services. 

The first public meetings of the Congress took place in 
the afternoon and evening of Sunday, the 9th of Novem- 
ber, in the Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
meetings were led by Commissioner and Mrs. Booth, and 
a very attractite feature of the services was the music 
played by a brass band, composed entirely of officers and 
other Salvationists employed at the National Headquarters 
in Reade Street. 

The afternoon meeting was conducted in the easy, uncon- 
ventional style so characteristic of the Army, There can 
be no question that the fact of a man’s not knowing what 
the next item is likely to be often keeps him in a meeting 
which he would otherwise leave. 

There were solos, short addresses and testimonies. 
Among the latter were two that deserve mention. The 
pastor of the church said, in the course of his remarks, that 
when a missionary in India, Bishop Thoburn and he were 
among the first to welcome the Salvationists. More than 
that he said he could call to mind one occasion on which 
the Bishop officiated with the cymbals, while he (the doc- 
tor) manipulated the head of the bass drum. ‘The Doctor’s 
heart is evidently in the same place now as it was then, so 
far as the Army is concerned. 

The Rev. Sam Small occupied a seat among the red-jack- 
eted and Hallelujah-bonneted occupants of the low plat- 
form inside the communion rail, and he was a willing wit- 
ness to the good results of Army religious effort in differ- 
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ent places, mentioning, especially, Toronto and Minneapo- 
lis. He evidently believes in speaking up for the Army out- 
side churches as well asin, for he said that in a Southern 
city where the Salvationists were enduring violence at the 
hands of the hoodlums, he went to the mayor and city at- 
torney and obtained protection for them. 

Commissioner Booth spoke at some length upon the work 
of the Army in different lands, and in stating the objects 
for which the Army labored stated that these people who 
wear such glaring uniforms, beat drums and tambourines 
and hawk blood and fire through the streets, seek nothing 
more nor jess than to placethe hand of the sinner in the 
hand of the Saviour. 

Mrs. Booth gave an address that lost none of its force or 
pungeacy through the grace with which it was delivered. 
While explaining and justifying certain details of the 
methods used by the Army, she did not forget 80 to place 
the truth conceruing active personal labor before her 
hearers that not a soul in the building could fail to see 
that God requires of all his people not only love to himself, 
but earnest labor aud sacrifice of self for the benefit of 
others. 

The meeting in theevening was similar to that of the 
afternoon. There were frequent references to the recent 
death of Mrs. General Booth; and Mrs, Ballington Booth 
directed her address more particularly to those who were 
in danger of finding out that a formof religion without the 
power would fail them just when most needed. 

The church was crowded at both services, and no doubt 
the Army added considerably from the audience to the 
number of its friends. 

On Tuesday evening, at seven o’clock,a large procession 
was formed at the Army Hall io Fourteenth Street, 
near Sixth Avenue, for the march to the Association Hall. 
There were horsemen, carriages, handsome banners, three 
brass bands, and several hundred persons on foot. 

The Stars and Stripes were conspicuous at the head of 
the procession, and it is worthy of note that the regimental 
colors of the Army here all bear our national flag in one 
corner. A word about the Army flag, frequently described 
as the ‘‘ Blood and Fire Flag.’”’ It consists of a crimson 
field with a blue border, and in the center of the red shines 
a yellow star, containing the words ‘‘ Blood and Fire,” 
and frequently the name of the ‘*Corps”’ to which the 
flag belongs. Thered is intended to remind everybody of 
the blood of Christ, the yellow star, the fire of the Holy 
Ghost, and the blue border, holiness, or that complete de- 
liverance from both the guilt aud power of sin that forms 
ove of the corner-stones of Salvation Army theology. 

There were several banners from different divisions, 
notably from Ohio and the Southern Division, and also 
many transparencies bearing mottoes intended to direct the 
thoughts of readers to vital religious questions. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting feature of this 
part of the parade was a large and handsome Army flag, 
carried by an officer who walked alone. It was looped up 
with white ribbon, and from the top of the staff fell a 
number of white streamers about two feet long. The offi- 
cer wore a white sash bearing the words: “ Our motber 
still lives’’: and round his cap instead of the usual red 
band he wore a white one, bearing the word, “ Victory.” 
It is almost needless to add that this tall Ohioan and his 
duty reminded every one of the heavy loss the Army has 
lately sustained, as also of that solidarity of the Army in 
all lands, which is one of its most striking characteristics. 
White bas been officially chosen as the Salvation Army 
mourning color. 

By the time the processionists reached the Association 
Hall there were very few empty seats,except those reserved 
forthem. There was little delay in beginning: and music, 
song and testimony by officers from differeut parts of the 
country followed one another in rapid succession. Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Ballington Booth gave addresses, both 
of which—altho they were on different lines—brought 
home one’s duty to every individual, while giving informa- 
tion about the Army and its work. In the course of bis 
address the Commissioner stated that the Army had now 
445 corps and outposts in this country, and 1,125 officers. 
During the month of October last, no fewer than 1,071,000 
people attended its in-door meetings alone. 

The most interesting part of this meeting was reached 
when Dr. Wilson, of St. George’s, announced that his 
daughter had become a cadet in the Salvation Army. The 
Doctor spoke with great emotion; and as he was sur- 
rounded by hundreds of listeners who were shouters as 
wellas sympathizers, the conclusion of his remarks was 
received with considerable enthusiasm which found dis- 
tinctly audible expression. 

The.parade on Wednesday evening was like its prede- 
cessor, but larger, and thenumber of people who managed 
to get into the Association Hall was, if possible, a little 
greater than the night before. If possible too, the Salva 
tionists were rather more happy, lively and enthusiastic. 
There were brief narratives of the work of the Army from 
Illinois and Iowa, and there was plenty of lively singing, 
Towerd ten o’clock the Commissioner state1 that he was 
glad to take the opportunity that evening of commission- 
ing the eleven hundredth officer in the United States field, 
This proved to bea young woman named Annie Collier, 
who had been for eight years and a half a soldier in Brook- 
lyn. She was commissioned as Lieutentant to a corps in 
Philadelphia. 

The last meeting—which was only semi-public, admission 
being by ticket and restricted to soldiers and Christians, 
was the most interesting and impressive of all. 

It was announced as ** Three hours at the altar,’’ and was 
held in the Asbury Church. The front seats were re- 
served for field and staff officers and there were but few 
empty seats in the whole building. 

The whole character of the meeting was devotional from 
the starting song—the last taken part in by the late Mrs. 
General Booth, 

“ My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine.” 


As the words of this song rose softly from the congrega- 





tion no one could help feeling that those who had been so 
full of enthusiasm and joy in the Association Hall the pre- 
ceding evening were really spiritual men and women who 
were now deeply in earnest to receive real solid food for 
theirsouls. The prayers were earnest, pointed and solemn, 
and the fervor with which responses ascended from the 
kneeling worshipers gave evidence of the working of the 
Spirit of God. 

Captain Wray, a young woman who did not seem more 
than one or two and twenty years of age. and yetisin 
charge of the Women’s Training Garrison, on Forty- fifth 
Street and Broadway, spoke. She told how, after she was 
saved, she had refused fortwo whole years to obey what 
she felt to be the voice of God, because she thought it 
would bring hardness and contempt and reproach. Altho 
she did not say so, she probably meant that she ought to 
have become an Army officer earlier than she did. 

After narrating her own experience she made a pointed 
appeal for full and inimediate obedience to the voice of 
God on the part of all present whatever the consequences 
might threaten to be. 

Ocher speakers followed, one of them being Cadet Eva 
Wilson. She came up to the platform ino full uniform, 
and spoke clearly and distinctly. She said that friends 
had been pointing out to ber what sbe was giving up and 
losing in taking the step she bad done. But she felt that 
she had not made any sacrifice. True, her life had been 
happy and comfortable—like a ruby, very pretty in many 
respects; but she had been brought to see a diamond, in- 
finitely more precious than her ruby. She had simply 
given up the less for the greater. For several months she 
had been playing fast and loose with her soul and the 
world, She had, however. felt that she must make a 
choice between God and the Devil, and she bad chosen the 
former. Somebody had asked her when she should leave 
the Army. Her reply had been that she had enlisted for 
life. 

Mrs Booth was the last speaker, and she concluded au 
earnest and weighty address with an illustration that 
brought the tears to the eyes of many all over the house. 

As she ceased speaking the whole congregation knelt 
down for silent prayer. Then there was a movement to 
the front, and in a few moments the whole of the com 
munion rail was filied with those who came to reconse- 
crate themselves to God, to obtain deliverance from some 
spiritual foe, to make some new sacrifice, or to seek grace 
to obey some new revelation of the spirit of God. 

The rail was not long enough. A row of forms behind 
the kneelers was soon filled: then the two front pews all 
across the middle of the building, and then the center aisle 
was filled for several feet up. The chorus 

“Give me a heart like thine!” 
rose and fell on the air mingling with the sobs, ¢jicula- 
tions and prayers of those who were wrestling with God. 

Nor were these penitents all Salvationists. Far from it. 
Ladies and gentlemen knelt at the same form before God, 
giving up jewelry, tobacco, society, and lives of selfish ease 
in obedience tothe message that God had sent to their 
hearts through bis servants. 

As ten o’clock approached, Commissioner Booth desired 
all those who were Kneeling to repeat after him a prayer 
embodying obedience and consecration to God for active 
service and righteous life in the world. They did so, anda 
few seconds after (with only one or two exceptions) returned 
to their seats. 

Then came forward scores more, and before the meeting 
closed at least five hundred people must have knelt before 
that communion rail, who will remember that meeting for 
long years tocome. Mrs. Booth in the course of her ad- 
dress had predicted that that meeting would prove the 
turnirg-point in the history of many in the audience. 
There can be no question that shes poke truly. 

Men who bad been officers for years and io different 
lands wept and laughed and shouted for joy. They re- 
jciced all the more because through all this wonderful 
manifestation of divine power there had not been a word 
or an action on the part of a single individual in the build- 
ing from the first moment of the meeting till the last, to 
which any exception could possibly be taken by either 
saint or sinner, or out of which any reproach could be 
brought upon either the kingdom of God or the Salvation 
Army. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH AT LEIPSIC. 





BY PROF. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 

LARGE numbers of young men and women from America 
and England are gatbered at Leipsic in order that they 
may enjoy the educational advantages of the city. The 
English-speaking populatior of the city is over three hun- 
dred. Those who are gathered there are to return to their 
own native country, many of them to take prominent posi- 
tions in our colleges and institutions of learning. In the 
midst of the chilling atmosphere which they are liable to 
feel in the separation from the churches with which they 
have been connected at home, they are liable to lose their 
faith, and to become promoters of unbelief rather than of 
vital Christianity. 

For this reason it is of the utmost importance that the 
American churcb, which was founded in 1874, and which 
has been su)ported until the present time mostly through 
the co-operative efforts of ministers and theological stu- 
dents resident in Leipsic, should be sustained. 

As there are fewer theological students since the death 
of Professor Delitzsch, it seems necessary that one man 
should undertake the preaching and the pastoral oflice for 
the congregation which has been gathered there. 

I was delighted to find last summer, on visiting Leipsic, 
that the Rev. David J. Edwards was devoting himself with 
great self-sacrifice to the religious interests of the Ameri, 
can Church there. He preached discourses especially 
adapted to the needs of the students, and was very suc- 
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cessful in meeting them in a pastoral and social way. His 
work forthe Church was almost his only occupation; but 
as the students were poor, he did not receive a sufficient 
amount te defray his expenses. 

He received a unanimous and hearty call to remain as 
pastor of the American chapel. He has marked qualifica- 
tions for the place, as he has had mach experience in reach- 
ing young men, has traveled extensively in various 
countries, and has studied several years at German Uni- 
versities. 

His preaching is evangelical and helpful. If he remains 
in this position, it is necessary that contributions should 
be received from friends in America, This work among 
those who are to be leaders of thousands in our country is 
of the utmost importance. The subscriber will be glad 
to acknowledge the receipt of any sums that may be sent 
for the support of the Church of which he is one of the 
founders, and to forward them to Mr. Edwards, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





DEAN PEROWNE, well known as a biblical scholar, has 
become Bishop of Worcester, England. 


.-.. The number of confirmations in the Church of Eng- 
land last year was 220,000 against 144,000 in 1876, 


....A writer in the Etudes Religieuses states that there 
are now in the six New England States 302,500 French 
Canadians. 


..-»Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the Christian Advocate, is to 
deliver a course of lectures on practical theology before the 
School of Theology of De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind, 


.... By the will of Thomas C. Sloane, of this city, Yale 
gets a bequest of $75,000, the Children’s Aid Society $10,000, 
and the Presbyterian Hospital and two other societies $10,- 
000 each. 


....The Rev. William J. Simmons, D,D., the most inufl- 
ential minister among the colored Baptists of the South, is 
dead, Among the speakers at his funeral service was Dr. 
J. A. Broadus. 


....The Executive Committee of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union invites all Baptist churches and Sunday- 
schools to observe Sunday, December 28th, as children’s 
day for foreign missions. 


.... The Salvation Army has property in various coun- 
tries to the amount of $3,250,060. More than one-half of this 
is credited to Great Britain. In the United States the value 
of its property is less than $35,000, 


.... [tis stated that the Church of England bas raised 
and expended over £35,000,000 sterling on church building, 
repairing, etc., during the twenty-five years ending with 
1884. The Church spends a million dollars yearly on these 
objects. 


...-According to Principal A. M. Fairbairn, who writes 
on the subject for The Independent, of London, the Con- 
gregational churches of Chicago,in the decade ending 
1880, increased three fold, while their church-members 
doubled. 


....The diocese of New York (Protestant Episcopal) has 
paid over to the diocese of Albany, in settlement of the 
claims of the latter, 225,000. The Albany diocesan conven 
tion has increased the salary of Bishop Doane from five to 
six thousand dollars. 


.... The new Silver law, it is stated, will cost the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union nearly #50,000 the coming 
year. We have already shown how heavily it bears upon 
the American Board, the Presbyterian Board, and the 
Methodist Missionery Society. 


....A Liberal Christian Alliance bas been organized in 
Chicago. It is composed of the more conservative U nita- 
tarians, like the Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and of men like 
Prof. David Swing and Dr. H. W. Thomas, who minister 
to independent congregations in Chicago. 


....The Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton, pastor of the West 
Presbyteriau Church of this city, denies that he bas been 
the recipient of a gift of $100,000 from a millionaire. On 
the strength of arumor that he had received such a gift, 
he has had many calls for contributions. 


....Dr. Johnston, who for sixteen years has been carry- 
ing on mission work in Jamaica among the colored people, 
is about to start for Africa with a number of helpers, whom 
he will estabiish at posts in Africa between the west and 
east coasts. He expects to cross the Continent, starting in 
at Benguela. 


....- There has been a strong expression of opinion by 
prominent women in the Congregational denomination of 
England in favor of the participation by women in the dis- 
cussions of the Congregational Union. This opinion is 
strongly supported by some of the leading men of the de- 
nomination. 


...Mr. John B. Drake,of the Grand Pacific Hotel,Chicago, 
says it is all nonsense that the World’s Fair should be kept 
open Sunday to give an opportunity for workingmen to 
visit it. *‘There is not,” he says, “a manufacturer in this 
county who would care or dare to refuse an application 
for such a privilege, and, too, without docking the men 
for it.” 


...-Some of the daily papers are discussing the possibil- 
ity of Miss Frances E. Willard becoming a bisbop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in case women are admitted 
to the General Conference. Dr. Truesdell, Secretary of 
the Board of Conference Claimants, is quoted as saying 
that if women are admitted to the General Conference Miss 
Willard may become a bishop if she secures the requisite 
number of votes, 
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.... It is stated that the attempt of Mr. EF. F. Baldwin to 
establish a self-supporting mission in Morocco has failed. 
The natives were not very favorable toward the mission, 
and would not contribute toward its support. Mr. Bald- 
win has left that country and gone to Syriastill convinced 
that self-supporting missions are possible; while the young 
mea of his party, whom he has left behind, have resolved 
to change the basis of missionary work in Morocco. 


.... We are requested to state in behalf of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, in reply to certain misrepre- 
sentations, that * each true Christian Endeavor Society by 
virtue of its very constitution and pledge, must be loyal to 
its own church and must be under the control of that 
church alone, just as is each Sunday-school.” We are 
further informed that the United Society exercises no au- 
thority over any local society, demands no allegiance, 
levies no taxes, and asks for no contributions, 


....Dr. Truesdell, Secretary of the Board of Conference 
Claimants of the Methodist Episcopal Church, reports 
1,719 superannuated ministers and 3,030 claimants, includ- 
ing ministers’ widows and orphans. The collections for 
the fund amourt for the year to $222,019; dividends re- 
ceived from the Book Concern, $95,581; interest of the 
Charter Fund, $2,910; other sources, $51,449, making a total 
of $372,869, The average payment to each claimant was 
$11,780, 


....In the Kentucky conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the following resolutions were passed: 


* WHenrekas, We are sorry the Baptist Church has sunk so deep 
into ignorance, prejudice and superstition as to make an exhi- 
bition of themselves in thir enlightened age, therefore be it 

* Resolved, That we will pray for them that they may yet re- 
turn to the principles of Christian love as taught by our com- 
mon Lord, and that mercy may be extended to them till they re- 
pent.” 


The colored Baptists, who were in convention at the same 
time, retaliated by a series of resolutions condemning ex- 
change with Methodists and Campbellites, 


....The English Friends are very much disturbed by the 
changes which have taken place in the practice of Ameri- 
can Friends. It is still the custom of English Friends in 
their meetings to observe intervals of silence, but in the 
meetings of the Friends in the Western States ‘‘ a constant 
succession of talking, interspersed with the music of organ 
and singing, lasts throughout the service.”’” The English 
Friends are also disturbed by the fact that the superin- 
tendents of American meetings assume the title of Rev- 
erend, introduced mourner’s benches, and practiced various 
other innovations. But they admit for want of the spirit- 
ual earnestness of Western Friends, Pennsylvania Friends 
are decaying. 


....Asa recent result of a meeting of the corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board residing in the interior, held 
recently at the house of Vice-President Blatchford, in 
Chicago, a statement and an appeal has been issued ex- 
pressing gratification at the progress of the cause of mis- 
sions, at the recent action of the Board in Minneapolis, 
which is accepted as a final settlement of previous differ- 
ences; calling the attention of corporate fhembers to their 
responsibilities and duties, and declaring that the time 
has come for a revival of missionary enthusiasm. Corpo- 
rate and honorary members and donors are urged to unite 
in furthering the cause of missions along these three 
lines; namely, knowledge, service and prayer. 


.... Boston has been a good deal agitated for a week or 
two past with reference to the refusal of Bishop Paddock 
to allow Father Ignatius, the English monk, to officiate in 
the Episcopal churches of the diocese, It is stated that a 
petition to the bishop asking him to reverse his decision is 
being extensively signed by Episcopalians. Last week the 
Rev. Kdward Everett Hale called on Father Ignatius and 
offered him his church to preach in. He told the monk 
that he would not have made the offer if he had not been 
excluded from the churches of his own denomination. 
Father Ignatius asked him if he would be willing to have 
him preach the vicarious sacrifice of Christ in his church. 
Dr. Hale responded in the affirmative, and said, *‘ Preach 
anything you choose. Convert us allif you like.” Ina 
public statement last week Father Ignatius denied that he 
was disloyal to the doctrine of the Church of England. He 
said he had received and refused countless requests to 
speak in Methodist, Baptist and Congregational churches, 
He had refused out of a feeling of loyalty toward his own 
Church, He accepted Dr. Hale’s offer. 


.... As has been announced,last May the President of the 
Board of Directors of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, Charles Butler, LL.D., provided for the endow- 
ment of anew Chairin the sum of $100,000. On the basis 
of this munificent gift, at the recent meeting of the Board, 
the new professorship was formally established, and, at 
the request of Mr, Butler, is to be known as the Edward 
Robinson Professorship of Biblical Theology. This is a 
memorial of the tirst Professor of Sacred Literature inthe 
Seminary, the late Edward Robinson, D.D., who honored 
the professorship and the seminary by his long and distin- 
guished service from 1837 to 1863. Ina graceful speech of 
affectionate reference to his long-time and intimate friend, 
Dr. Robinson, Mr. Butler suggested to the Board the name 
of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., as the incumbent of 
the newly established chair. Thereupon a resolution was 
upanimously adopted transferring Dr. Briggs from the 
Davenport Professorship of Hebrew and the Cognate Lan- 
guages, to the Kdward Robinson Professorship of Biblical 
Theology. This is the realization of a long cherished de- 
sire of the late President, Dr. Rosewell D. Hitchcock, 
Prof. Francis Brown, Ph.D., D.D., was also transferred 
from the Associate Professorship in the Department of 
Biblical Philology to the Davenport Professorship of 
Hebrew and the Cognate Languages. At the same meet- 
ing of the Board the forme! declinature of Dr. Lewis F, 





Stearns,of the Chair of Systematic Theology, was ac- 
cepted. 








Diblical Research. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF ISAIAH XL-LXVI. 





NEXT to the acceptance of an analysis of the Pentateuch 
into various documents as a fact settled by the critical dis- 
cussions of more than a century, no demand of the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament has struck deeper root in 
the biblical and theological convictions of our generation 
than the exilic origin of the second part of Isaiah. The 
fact in the case is that, like the documentary theory in the 
Pentateuch, it is rapidly becoming a tradition of criticism 
scarcely requiring further evidence. All recent conserva- 
tive specialists accept it asa matter of course. This has 
been done by Delitzsch already in the earlier editions of his 
commentary; Klostermann does the same in Herzog’s *‘ Cy- 
clopwedia’’; Bredenkamp has also done so in his latest work, 
and Orelli in the Strack-Zickler series. All of these, how- 
ever, agree with the latest advanced commentator, Dill- 
mano, that the author of Isaiah xl-lxvi was a close student 
of the great prophet, and shows this in both his matter and 
his manner. 

In view of this condition of affairs it is interesting to ex- 
amine what is the first scholarly defense of the authenticity 
of Deutero-Isaiah made for many years by one who is fully 
aware of the pros and cons of the great question. This is 
found in an elaborate article on the prophet in the last 
(27) heft of the conservative Church Lexicon, founded by 
Dr. Mensel and after his death continued by the Pastors 
Haack and Lehmann. The article is not signed, but it 
evidently is from the pen of a thorough scholar. The 
substance of bis argument is the following: 

Jewish tradition is unanimous in favor of the authen 
ticity. ef. Ecclus, xlviii, 27,28 with Is. xl, 1; xlii, 9; xlviii, 
6 and Josephns, Antiqq. xi, 1, 2. The New Testament 
agrees with this, Cf. Luke iv, 17 sqq.; Matt. iii, 3; John 
i, 23. In answer to the chief argument in favor of Deutero- 
Isaiah, namely, that the whole historical background and 
situationofchaps xl- lxvi point to theExile.and cannot find 
a reasonable explanation on the basis of the period of Hez- 
ekiah, it isacknowledged that the standpoint of the writer 
of these chapters is really the period of the Exile, and the 
words of the prophet are intended for people of the Exile. 
But an explanation of this must be found in the fact that 
Isaiah in spirit transferred himself into that period as his 
ideal present. Such phenomena, altho not on so grand a 
scale, are found alsoin the first part. But even if these 
were not found elsewhere, that alone would be no reason 
for denying it in these twenty-seven chapters. The fact that 
the present is an ideal one is manifest from the total absence 
of colorings of place and time. Nothing like the features 
of Ezekiel in this regard is found in the second part of 
Isaiah. In an exilic writer the absence of all such concrete 
characteristics would be inexplicable. I[t is true that 
Koresh is mentioned, and that too as a person and not in 
an appellative sense; but to deny the prophecy the possi- 
bility of doing this 150 years before his advent, is to desert 
the basis of revelation. An exilic prophet whoalready had 
seen Cyrus in his power could not have written Isaiah xtlii, 
9. Understood as having been written iu the age of Cyrus, 
this would be a vaticinium post eventum and a political 
combination. On Isa, xliv, 28; xlv, 1 sqgq,ef. Josephus 
Antiqq. xi, 1, 2; and as a parallel the name of Josiah in 
the time of Jeroboam, I Kings xiii, 2. 

That the really historical present of the author never 
shows itself is incorrect. Cf. chap. Ivi; lvii: 1-11; lviii; lix; 
where a period is described which does not at all suit the 
Exile. Alsoin the immediate conjunction of the servant of 
Jebovah Cyrus and the real servant of Jehovah the Messiah, 
xli, 25-27; xlii, 1-7; in the conjunction of the work of God 
through Cyrus and the work of God through the Messiah, 
the pre-exilic period of the writer is apparent. And then the 
author claims to be a pre-exilic prophet who long before the 
advent of these events which he now describes had pre- 
dicted them. Cf. xli, 27; xlii; xliii, 9-13; xlviii, 3, 5. 

In favor of the oneness of author for both parts of Isaiah 
are also the many references of both parts to the organic 
unity of the whole book, which by the separation becomes a 
mere torso. Cf. especially the concluding remarks of De- 
litasch in his edition of Drechsler’s ‘‘ Commentary on 
Isaiah,” III, p. 402 sqq. These references are both in the lan- 
guage and inthe substance. Peculiar to both parts and 
found only in Isaiah is the figure of speech called Epane- 
phoron; i. ¢., the repetition of a principal word found in 
the middle of a verse and again at theend of the same. Cf. 
i, 7; iv, 3; vi, 11; xiii, 10; xl, 1 sqq.; xlli, 15, 19; li, 13; liii, 6 et 
passim; further the emphatic expression: ‘“‘ Thus said Je- 
hovah,” cf. i, 11, 18; xxxiii, 10; xl, 1,25; xli, 21 et passim 
further the interchange of the name of Jacob with Israel, 
ef. x1, 27; xxix, 23; further the lyrical post and interludes, 
cf. Lange’s *‘ Commentary on Isaiab,”’ p. 769, sqq ; on words 
claimed to -be taken from the Aramaic, cf. Delitzsch, l. c. 
III, p. 403, But especially valuable evidence for the authen- 
ticity of lx-Ixvi, is found in a comparison of ix, 2 with Ix, 
1, 2; xiii and xiv, 1, sqq. with xlvii; xxi, 1-10 with xlvi-lviii; 
xxxiv with lxiii, 1-6; and still more in the eschatological 
descriptions of the first part, ii, 2-4; xi, 6, sgq.; xxiv-xxvii; 
xxx, 26; xxxii, 15; xxxiv; xxxv; with those of the second, 
and thus connection of thought is not that of a pupil’s de- 
pendence upon a master’s model; for there is absolutely no 
evidence to be had in favor of the existence of an Isaiah- 
school of prophecy in the exilic period. Calling inte ques- 
tion the authenticity of xiii; xiv; xxi, 1-10; xxiv-xxvii: 
xxxiv; xxxv; in order to undermine the connection between 
the two parts is really only begging the question. 

Of importance for this question is also the relation of the 
prophets Zephaniab and Jeremiah to the two parts of Isai- 
ah. Bothare fond of quoting earlier prophets, among these 
Isaiah, and they quote from both parts alike, Cf, Zeph. 1, 7; 








ii, 14, and Isa. xxxiv, 6; xiii, 6-9; xiii, 21 sqyq.; xxxiv, 11; but 
also Zeph. ii, 15 with Is. xlvii, 8; Zeph. fii, 10 with Isa. Ixvi, 
20. From Jeremiah, cf. xlviii, 43, with Isa. xxiv, 17, 18; Jer, 
xlvi, 3-12 with Isa, xxxiv; Jer. li, 33, with Isa. xxi, 10; Jer, 
1, 51 with Isa. xiii, 14; but also Jer. x, 1-16 with Isa. xl, 19 
sqy: xli, 6 sqq: xliv, 9 sqq; Jer. xxx, 10 sqq., with Isa. xliv, 
2; Jer. xi, 19, with Isa. liii, 7; Jer. xii, 7-12 with Isa. lvi, 9; 
Ivii, 1. The dependence is indeed generally inverted; and 
even the“ Servant of Jehovah’ in Isaiah is derived from 
Jeremiah and Zephapiah. But if the dependence of these 
two prophets from the first part of Isaiah is undeniable, 
then, too, they are dependent on the second part, too, since 
they use and cite both in exactly the same manner. Final 
ly the denial of the authenticity of Isaiah xl, 66, leaves un- 
solved the great riddle as to the person and character of the 
**Great Unknown” of the exilic period. Ip view of all these 
data, the writer concludes that even in our day it is not at 
all * unscientific ’’ still to hold fast to the old view that 
Isaiah wrote the whole book current under his name. 


Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 30th. 


JESUS RISEN.—LUKE XxIv, 1-12. 








Notes.—“ They came unto the tomb.”’—The gospels men- 
tion the following women to have been at the tomb: Mary 
Magdalene and Marythe Aunt of Jesus and Salome, mother 
of John, and Joanna the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. 
As Mary Magdalene is the only one mentioned by name by 
all the Evangelists, it is not difficult to assume that she 
held a particularly important position. That there were 
other women of lesser note present at the same time is pre- 
sumable, for these women came to render their last service 
to the dead as their first duty of the week.——tThe stu- 
pendous events that happened at the moment of the resur- 
rection were not told by the Evangelists, for as they were 
not present they could not know. The fact was an over- 
whelming surprise to each one of the disciples. But Mat- 
thew goes the furthest in his discription—and here Matthew 
rises from the historian to the poet. Read the parallel ac- 
counts in order that the events of this morning may pass 
in the true relation to each other.———‘‘And they entered 
in.”’—Without Mary Magdalene, who had hurried back to 
tell Peter and John.——‘ Two men.’”’—So called by Luke. 
John speaks of two angels; Matthew and Mark only men- 
tion one angel. “And they remembered his words.’ — 
Spoken a year before; see Luke ix, 22, 44, 45; xviii, 31-33. 
“And told all these things.”—Compare Mark vy, 8. 
Study this point up.——Verse 12 has been omitted in the 
Cantabrigiensis and in several other important documents. 
Tischendorf, the most exhaustive of German critics, con- 
sidered this so grave an omission that he left it out in his 
eighth edition. Even supposing this verse to be an interpo- 
lation after John xx, 1-10, still it states a highly probable 
fact. One cannot suppose that Peter would receive this 
news without running to the tomb to see for himself, 
Again, if it is modeled after John, why not make mention 
of the other disciple? Again, would the interpolater sub- 
stitute the feeble word “‘wonder’’ for the strong phrase in 
John ‘‘and believed”? The verse may well stand as au- 
thentic. 

Instruction.—The pious women in our lesson have left to 
all generations a good model for conduct. They sought 
Jesus the first thing in the morning. We are not apt to 
take into sufficient account the moral necessity of starting 
the day right. The Germans have a phrase expressive of 
the one who starts the day wrong. ‘He has drunk ink,’’ 
they say; and it is generally the case that if one awakes 
with black thoughts, that the mouth will remain black 
the rest of the day. It is easy to get out of tune with 
thoughtful duty during the night. Horrid dreams, a 
nightmare, disturbed sleep, too often change the mental 
aspect of life. No one isto blame for feeling stupid the 
next morning after a bad night; but he is wrong if he does 
not immediately get en rapport with his best self as soon 
as possible, not only for his own sake, but for that of his 
friends. Coming to Christ will change the vicious humors 
of the mind and help a man to be tender and lovable the 
rest of the day. The day is won when well begun. 

If they had never gone to the tomb they would have not 
found the stone rolled away. You hear a noise down-stairs 
at night, and think it burglars, and shiver in your bed. 
The chances are ten to one that if you had gone down to 
investigate you would have found it a loose blind swaying 
in the wind. We recoil before the unknown quantity; but 
that is not the thing to be feared. It is what we know that 
is either loved or dreaded. Soin moral struggles, goahead! 
The river of God’s love, that seems biocked by the moun- 
tain of despair, will be found to have a broad, safe course, 
tho winding and doubtful at times. Trust God to roll the 
immovable stone away at your approach and need. But if 
the stone is small enough for you to roll yourself, don’t ex- 
pect any one else to help. The duty is before you. 

Remember what Christ spake. His words are keing 
found to be truer and truer day by day. Experience testi- 
fies to them. Love translates them. Life proves them. 

Christ is not to blame if many believe his words to be 
idle tales. He has done his part perfectly. But we may 
be to blame, and the loss of our neighbor’s soul may rest 
like a millstone on our necks. 

Mary Magdalene flew to Peter and John and awoke them 
with eager words to the great miracle. Had she lagged 
from the sepulcher to the Apostles and started in her stcry 
with an apolugy, and told it listlessly, as if she did not be- 
lieve it herself, think you Peter would have outrun John in 
his wild curiosity? 

And yet a thousand are laggard in life and enthusiastic 
in speech. Which tells the most on the unbeliever? Is it 
your fault or his that your talk is regarded as mere idle 
tales? 
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School and College. 


Ix Switzerland university matters occupy a promi- 
nent position in public thought at present. The project of 
establishing a central uviversity for the whole country had 
been strongly urged, and the matter had been referred to 
the Swiss Commission for Higher Education. This body 
has just reported that such an institution would be highly 
desirable, but that there are insurmountable obstacles in 
the way at present. Not the least among these difficulties 
is the language problem, German, French and Italian be- 
ivg used in different sections of the country. The Commis- 
sion, however, decided to establish a number of special 
schools, controlled by all the cantons, for legal and politi- 
cal science, hygiene, art,and veterinary surgery. The uni- 
versities not yet having these departments receive from 
the Central Government a fund of fifty thousand francs 
toward their establishement. The new “ free” Catholic 
University at Freiburg, the first successful venture among 
a number made by the Roman Catholic authorities in re- 
cent years to establish universities entirely free from State 
control in the matter of appointments of professors and 
the character and coutents of the curriculum, has been 
placed in the hands of the Dominican order, three of their 
men instructing in the theological and five in the philo- 
sophical departments. No tuition money is charged. Of 
the Protestant universities, Basel has an attendance of 
about 450 students; Bern of 853, the largest in the history 
of the institution: Ziirich of 501, of whom 73 are women— 
namely 54 in the medical department, 16 in the philosoph- 
ical, and 3 in the law. 





....General Armstrong reports that with the beginning 
of its twenty-third year theHampton Institute “finds itself 
built up and needing no enlargement of its ‘ plant.’” It 
has 650 students, and all the buildings it will ask the 
public for. Its total annual expenses have not increased 
for the past four years, tho the attendance of boarders 
has increased from 600 to 650, New buildings have been 
added by private gift, especially the Huntington Industrial 
Works which will not be completed before December 15th 
and which will give probably the best and most complete 
industrial building connected with any institution in the 
country, supplying a large productive capacity. Three 
million feet of lumber is manufactured annually with 
technical instruction in the use of tools, and lessons in 
mechanical drawing. During the years of its existence 
ever half a million dollars has goneinto the “ plant,” and 
the annual expenses are about $100,000 a year. Of this 
amount Virginia pays #10,000 from its land fund: the In- 
dian Department pays $20,000 for educating 120 Indians, 
and the Endowment yields $10,000 more, leaving 360,000 to 
be provided annually by the charities of the people. It 
needs an endowment of $1,000,000. 


....-Atthe meeting of the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
University, last Thursday, President Patton announced 
the gift of a new building by Mrs. Harriet Crocker Alex- 
ander, the daughter of the late Charles Crocker, of Califor- 
nia, the railroad millionaire. The new building will be 
used for commencement exercises and all the higher func- 
tions of university life. It will be the finest, most costly, 
and best equipped building of its kind belonging to any 
college in the country. The best architects will be con- 
sulted, and also the best taste and precedent in buildings 
of this style. The new hail is to be a memorial of the 
Alexander family, fifteen of whom have been graduated 
from Princeton. There has been no definite amount 
named, but it is known that it is the intention of Mrs. 
Alexander to erect a building upon the Princeton campus 
that will be an ornament, besides supplying a great need. 


....At a recent meeting of the Executive Board of the 
American Baptist Education Society, appropriations to the 
amount of $74,700 were made. The effort of the Baptists of 
Oregon to establish a college in the city of Portland was 
heartily indorsed. Several important enterprises in vari- 
ous parts of the country were deferred until a later meet- 
ing of the Board. The Education Society has still at com- 
maud about $40,790 for appropriation. The total appropria- 
tions of the Education Society, apart from its work in con- 
nection with the University of Chicago, amount to about 
$160,000 to about twenty-five institutions of learning. No 
failure to meet the conditions imposed has yet been re- 
corded. The widely distributed gifts of the Society have 
been made on terms which, when fulfilled, will yield a 
sum total to the institutions of nearly $1,000,000. 


....The Smith College Catalogue, just received, shows an 
enrollment of 551 students, of whom 162 are in the first 
class, 121 in the second, 87 in the junior, and 78 in the 
senior class, besides 38 special students attached to these 
classes, and 31 in the School of Music, 30 in the School of 
Art, and 4 graduate students. The studies of the first term 
of the first year are Homer’s Odyssey, Livy, geometry and 
conic sections, besides electives. There are 29 teachers in 
the faculty, of whom 20 are women; six women in charge 
of the college houses, and 15 trustees, of whom three are 
women, Mrs. Professor Tucker, of Andover, Mrs. Kate M. 
Cone, Ph.D., of Hartford, Vt., and Miss Anna L. Dawes, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


....The Rev. James Stalker, M.A., of Scotland, who de- 
livers a course of lectures on Preaching before Yale Uni- 
versity next spring, will also deliver a course of lectures on 
the Merrick Foundation at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Mr. Stalker is the author of a “‘ Life of Christ’’ which has 
run through four editions and has been republished in this 
country, of a volume of sermons for children, of a *' Life of 
St. Paul” which has run through two editions, and of a re- 
markable volume entitled ‘“‘ Imago Christi.” 


....A. H. Quint, D.D., of Boston, is to take charge of the 
classes in the Auburn Theological Seminary in the depart- 
ments of Sacred Rhetoric and Practical Pastoral Work, for 
the remainder of the Seminary year. 





Ministerial ' Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BOMAR, E. E., Faywood. called to Mount Sterling, Mont. 
BUTTERWORTH, Jos., Chester. Conn., resigns. 
CHILDS, H. M., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to Aurora, Ind. 


FRRTERSON. J. 8., Redwing, Minn., called to Nora Springs. 
owa. 


FOLJAMBEE, Dr. 8. W., Woonsocket, R. L, called to East 
Winthrop, Me. 


GRAVES, A. W., Simpsonville, called to Butte City, Ky. 
HACKETT, W. W. Fells, Mass., resigns. 

HERNDON, C. T., Leesburgh, called to Hamilton, Va. 

mae rans, W. B., Clinton, Ia., accepts call to Normal Park, 


OWEN, D. D., Pulaski, N. Y., called to Ludlow, Vt. 

PATT, B. F., Dayton, accepts call to Columbus, O. 

SHOTT, G. M., Dayton St. ch., Cincinnati, accepts call to Madi- 
sonville, O. 

VAN DOREN, Dewitt T., Dundee, called to Amsterdam, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, 8. T . Richville, ca\led to Canton, N. Y. 

WILSON, A. R., Downington, Penn:, resigns. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


BATES, SAMUEL L., Brookfield, Vt., resigns. 
BLAKESLEE, Auuen D., Haywird, Wis., resigns. 


BROWN, CHarues O., Dubuquy, la., accepts call to First ch., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


BROWN, Israec, New Hampton, accepts call to Anamosa, la. 
CHILDS, ALEXANDER C., Lyndeboro, N. H,, resigos. 


DAVIS, ALBERT A., Fosston, accepts call to North Branch and 
Sunrise, Minn. 


DAY, Ernest E., Lone Rock, Wis., called to Second ch., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

DEXTER, Henry M., D.D., New Bedford, Mass., died November 
13th, aged 69 

GRAY, JOHN, Sloan, Ia., resigns. 


as ~ ala Myron T. (Friend), inst. November Mth, Amboy, 
nd. 


HELSER, Jusernu H., Wilton, Ve., resigns. 
HORNE, JOHN F., Paterson, la., resigns. 


JENNESS, GEORGE O., West Gloucester, accepts call to Easton, 
Mass. 


KAYE, JAMEs R., Rock Falls, ac:cepts call to Amboy, III. 
KEITH. ADELBERT F., Middiebury, Vt.. resigns. 
KENYON, F. L., Ft. Dodge, accv-pts call to Clinton, Ia. 
KERSHAW, W1LLIAM H., How ell's Depot, N. Y., resigns. 
LEE, GERALD 8., becomes pastor at Sharon, Conn. 


MACY, HERBERT, Olivet ch., St. Paul, Minn., resignation with- 
drawn. 


MARTIN, RoBERT, Eaton Rapids, Mich., resigns. 
MASON, Joan R., Amboy, called to Liber and Portland, Ind. 


MOREHOUSE, Darivs A., Foxcroft and Dover, Me., called to 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 


MITCHELL, James J., Witteniburg, accepts call to Chester 
Center, la. 


PERKINS, GeorGE G., Spencer, accepta call to Rock Rapids, la. 


POLLARD, Samvue.t W., Union Grove, Wis., accepts call to 
Fairmount, Ind. 


PYNER, A. (Prim. Meth.), acce)sts call to Fairfax, Ja. 
TAYLOR, CHARLES B., resigns, Orient and Gem Point, la. 


UTTERWICK, Henry, Grand Rapids, Mich., called to East 
Canaan, Conn. 


WALTON, RIcHARD C., Highmore, 8. D., called to Mondovia 

Wis. 

WEBSTER, AsHeER C , Vicksburg, called to Alamo, Mich. 
LUTHERAN. 


BROWN, B. S., Madison, accepts call to Middlebrook, Va 
EVERETT, T. T., Harrisburg, Penn., accepts cali to Brooklyn, 
x. ¥. 


GROSEELOSE, D. B., Ceres, Va., accepts call to Shiloh, 0. 

EOESLER, L. C., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to East Saginaw, 
Mich. . 

KURTZ, D. 8., McConnelsburg, called to Felton, Penn. 

LEHMANN, W. H., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Hartford 
City, Ind. 

LOJREN, P., West Bay City. Mich., accepts call to Longmont, 
“ol. 


SCHNEIDER, J. H., Circleville, O., accepts call to Hickory,8. C. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BEECHER, Joan E., Otisco, accepts call to Manlius, N. Y. 

BRYCE, W. E., Monmouth, N. J., accepts call to Louisville, Ky- 

CURTIS, Henry M., Flint, Mich., accepts call to Cincinnati, O. 

CURRY, W. W., Alpena, accepts call to Lansing, Mich. 

DAVIDSON, W. W., South Bend, Ind., resigns. 

DUNLAP,E P., ord. and inst. November 7th, Linwood ch., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

FULTON, WILLIAM P., Huntington Valley, called to Ninth ch., 
Philadelphia. Peun. 

GARROW AY, WILLIAM T., Utica. called to Niles, 0. 

GORDON, J. A., Decatur, Mich., accepts call to Van Wert, O. 

GRUHNERT, H. C., Orange, N. J., accepts call to Cincinnati, 0. 

HUNTER, W. A.. Clinton, called to Gibson City, Ii). 

IRWIN, W. B., Freeport, [1]., called to Cincinnati, O 

JAMIESON, E, Unadilla, accepts call to Brighton, Mich. 

KELLY, Josern C., Spruce Creek, called to Huntingdon, Penn. 


"a M. D., Titusville, Penn., accepts call to Roxbury, 
Mass. 


LAMONT, T. J., inst. November 20th, Olympia, Wash. 
LITTLE, GrorGe A., inst. Novemper 16th, Mt. Sterling, [1 
ROSS, M. L., inst. November 7th, Miflinburgh, Penn. 
STEVENSON, J. R., Licentiate, called to Sedalia, Mo 


WADDELL, ALEXANDER, inst. November I6th, Union ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


WILLERT, J. C., Summerville, Oregon, accepts call to Puyal- 


lup, Wash 
WILSON., Gro., P. D.D., First ch., Kansas City, resigns. 
WOODS, J. L., inst. November 16th, Sanger, Cal. 
WOOD, W. Fisk, inst. November Ith, Stapleton, N. Y. 
WRIGHT, J. M., Dodge City, called to Parsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
BRUSCHWELLER, F., German Reformed, inst. November J6th, 
Flatbush, N. Y. 


CSA, T. M., United Pres., North Hamden, N, Y.. re- 
signs. 


GIBSON, J. N., Disciples, Kempner, goes to Liberty Hill, Texas. 
oor. WILLIAM H., Univ., Natick, Mass., called to Dexter, 
e. 


ongne™. 8. T., Prot. Epis., New York, called to Southport, 
HELMS, Joun H., German Meth., Omaha, Neb., died Novem- 
ber 10th. 


HILL, Wa, Bancrort, Reformed, inst. November 10th, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


KEVIN, G.D., Univ. College Hill, Mass., called to Portland, Me. 


MAYO, Rosert A.. Prot. Epis., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


SANKER, AvBert, Prot. Epis., Pittsfield, accepts call to Dor- 
chester, Mass 


SELLECK, W. C., Univ., Franklin, Mass., accepts call to Den- 
ver, le 


STARK, J. H., Disciples, Ulysses, goes to Pleasantville, Ia. 





STANLEY IN NEW YORE. 


Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY lectured at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in New York, on November 11th. He was 
introduced by Mr. Chauncey Depew, who said: 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen: Three years ago a distinguished 
American traveler and explorer was delighting his friends in 
New York ut afamous dinner given in his honor with an ac- 
count of his adventures. He was jubilant over the promising 
pleasures and profits of a lecture tour just begun, when a cable 
was handed to him from King Leopoid of Belgium, summoning 
him to Europe. With characteristic promptness and energy he 
sailed the next morning, and we heard of him soon after leading 
an expedition into the wilds of Africa for the relief of Emin 
Pasha. For nearly three years no tidings came of him, and he 
was mourned as lost; but to-night Mr, Stanley re-appears to 
take up where he dropped it at the call of duty, the suspended 
lecture course of 1887. ; 

“This summer, when the expedition of Stanley and the parti- 
tion of Africa were the first topics of discussion in court and 
camp, in society and the slums,a man of the highest position 
and power on the other side of the sea, said to me: * What in 
your judgment is Stanley's greatest achievement?’ I replied: 
‘It strikes me as an American it was that a reporter fora New 
York newspaper should reach a position where he could so stir 
public opinion against the British Ministry by his simple decla- 
ration that England had been over-reached in the agreement 
with Germany, that the Government was compelled to modify 
it, and that then his statement that the terms were fair restored 
confidence in the Administration.’ ” 


Mr. Stanley then began his lecture without any prefa- 
tory remarks: 


“ Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Ina future lecture I 
hope to give you a few incidents of our march across the conti- 
nent of Africa. Inthis one I propose to take you through the 
great forest up to the Mountains of the Moon, around the great 
lakes and across Africa. 

“Our journey measured over 6,000 miles. The time occupied 
was 987 days. The first section of about 1,000 miles was along 
an unknown country by steamer up the Aruwimi River, to a 
place called Yambuya. The navigation was interrupted by 
rapids. On foot next for 160 days we went through one un- 
broken forest. 

“ The gloom is so great you can only compare it to the twilight 
of evening. You'see the leafage rising up black and green, im- 
penetrable clumps of trees, some of them rising to the bight of 
two hundred and fifty feet. There is no symmetry, grace or 
softness, but all is wild, uncouth andawful. At every step you 
see masses of bewildering undergrowths, a wonderful variety 
of plants. There is the absence of any sense of decay, but 
rather the sense of the general healthfulness of the plants, an 
enduring youth, exhaustless wonders. ° 

“As we match silently, slowly and painfully on, the forest 
changes its aspect, and we note the labors of forgotten tribes 
and come to swampy grounds. One day our march is very slow 
through masses of forest wildness. On the next day we go 
through a more open section; on the following day through 
frowning depths and over ground strewn with dead leaves,worm- 
eaten trunks or dried branches. But always and above all 
tower the primeval woods, the deep shadows unbroken save by 
the flashes of lightning. 

“Finally, after 160 days of marching, we emerged from the 
forest. Then our eyes danced with rapture, for we beheld fresh 
young grass spreading out into flowery flelds and pasture, and 
then beyond, round and picturesquely molded hills. Such a 
sight we hailed with shouts of praise and loud thanksgiv 
ings and murmurs of worship according to our respective 
faiths. 

«There would be general hilarity if | were to attempt to enu- 
merate the names of the various tribes through whose lands we 
passed. It would be far more convenient to say that the in- 
habitants of the forest are divided into big people and little 
people, tall people and pigmies. The pigmies are the restless 
little nomads who wander about in the woods, seldom tarrying 
in one place long. The bigger people are much like other 
Africans, but not so dark in complexion as the dwellers on the 
plains. 

“Each tribe has its distinctive marks. Some shave their 
heads, some wear their hair long or in ringlets. Their orna- 
ments consist of crocodile, monkey or human teeth, strung to- 
gether and worn as necklaces or bracelets, and collars of shin- 
ing iron. 

* Their clothing consists of a breach clout. Their weapons 
are spears, bows and arrows, broad knives, and sometimes bat- 
tle-axes orswords. These latter are used to make clearings in 
the woods. They are addicted to cannibalism, but it must not 
be supposed that they feed on their own relatives or tribe. .. . 

“Through observations of these captives we obtained a fair 
idea of their condition, and my conclusion is that the forest 
races are morally the lowest of the human race. They have no 
idea of God. They are without tenderness or pity, and their 
gratitude is so short-lived that it may be compared to the spirit 
shown bya fierce bulldog, who is restrained from throttling 
you by a pressing engagement to dispose of a morsel of beef 
which has been thrown to him. But tho they showed them- 
relves debased, they must not be regarded as utterly incor- 
rigible. Several youthful pigmies, when taken out of the woods, 
where all their habits had been acquired, exhibited the attach- 
ment and servility of spaniels to those who had them in charge. 

‘In October, 1888, the scouts suddenly pounced upon a colony 
of dwarfs, and succeeded in capturing a full-grown adult and 
his wife or sister. Before the pair could recover their faculties 
they were brought to the center of our camp, where there were 
hundreds of great, burly men, among them several tall Sou- 
danese ranging from six feet to six feet four. 1 observed that 
the top of the pigmy man reached to abeut the waist of these big 
fellows. The man and woman were considerably agitated, 
as well they might be, and wondered what might be their 
fate.” . « « 


Mr. Stanley next gave an interesting description of his 
discovery of the famous Mountains of the Moon, which 
had long been regarded as mythical. He saw them several 
times, but owing to the — condition of the atmosphere 
they would sometimes remain invisible for weeks, then 
when the mists rolled away the snow capped peak would 
appear clear and distinct, with all the surrounding spurs 
and abutments, to vanish again when the atmospheric 


conditions changed. 


Mr. Stanley alluded to the intense political rivalry be- 
tween the representatives of the French and English and 
German nations that they discovered as they approached 
the seashore; ** but as or expedition was sol ely for the re- 
lief of Emin,” he added, ** we had reason to flatter ourselves 
that we no concern with these political animosities.”’ 

“Butall is well that ends well; and i? I have succeeded in pleas- 
ing yor with my rapid sketch of the new regions that have been 


the subject of this lecture, there is nothing wanting to complete 
my entire satisfaction.” 


Mr. Stanley was warmly applauded as he finished, 
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{ "he prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week" will be considered by us asa equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








THE FATHER OF CHURCH HIS- 
TORY IN A NEW ENGLISH 
DRESS.* 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, 


It is not too much to say that the first 
volume of the Second Series of the Ni- 
cene and Post- Nicene Library is the most 
important original contribution which 
America has made to patristic learning. 
If we excepta few monographs on the 
recently discovered ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” American literature is 
barren ia this important department of 
Church history, The Church of England 
has well-nigh monopolized the study of 
the Fathers among Protestant denomina- 
tions, and has recently produced a monu- 
mental work on patristics, the like of 
which even the Greek and Roman Church, 
or German scholarship, cannot boast of. 
We mean, of course, the *‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography” of the first eight 
centuries, edited by Dr. Wace, Principal 
of King’s College, London, who has re- 
cently been selected by the senior editor 
as co-editor of the Second Series of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Library. Among 
the many contributions to the four 
stately volumes of this Dictionary there 
is only one American contributor, and he 
not an Episcopalian, The edition of the 
** Apostolic Fathers,” by the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, of Durham, must also be men- 
tioned as a work of the highest and 
broadest scholarship, which is superior to 
all other editions. ‘‘ The Oxford Library 
of the Fathers” is exclusively the work 
of English Episcopalians, and ‘‘The Ante- 
Nicene Library" of Roberts and Donald- 
son (republished by Bishop Coxe, with 
valuable editions) is the joint product of 
English and Scotch scholars. 

But if the book we are now reviewing 
may be taken asa fair sign of the times, 
we have good reason to expect at no very 
distant future a rich harvest from the ris- 
ing generation of American Church his-, 
torians, 

It is right and proper that in this Amer- 
ican revival of the study of Church his- 
tory we should begin at the foundations, 
The famous work of Eusebius covers the 
first three centuries to the time of the 
great change marked by the appearance 
of the great Constantine, No matter what 
view we take of the ability and trust- 
worthiness of the author, his work will 
always be consulted as the chief authori- 
ty on the history of the anti-Nicene age, 
because he is the father of Church history, 
as Herodotus is the father of secular his- 
tory, and because he has made industrious 
use of all the sources then accessible, some 
of which have been lost in whole or inpart. 
His history, therefore, has itself to a large 
extent the character and value of a prima- 
ry source, 

Eusebius has been several times trans- 
lated and edited in English. The last 
translation prior to that of Dr. McGiffert 
was made by an American Episcopalian, 
Dr. Crusé, of New York. It is reprinted 
in Bohn’s Library and in the Bagster edi- 
tion of the Greek historians which in- 
cludes also Socrates, Sozomenus, Theo- 
doret and Evagrius. But it is no more 
than atranslation with a brief biographi_ 


* A SeLect LIBRARY OF NICENE AND Post- 
NICENE FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Second Series. Translated into Eoglith with Pro- 
legomena and Explanatory Notes under the Editorial 
Supervisioa of Paruir Scuarr, D.D, LL.D. Pre- 
fessor of Church History in Union Theological sem- 
inary, and Henny Wace, D.D., Principal of King's 
College, London. In connection with a number of 
Patristic scholars of Europe and America. 

Vou, I. Tas CuuRCH History oF Evsentus. 
Translated with Prolegomena and Notes by the Rev. 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, Ph.D., Professor of 
Church History in Lane Theological Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati; Tae Lire OF CONSTANTINE, by Eusebius, 
ogether with the ORATION OF CONSTANTINE TO 
THE ASSEMBY OF THE SAINTS, at d the ORATION OF 
EUSEBIUS IN PRAISE OF CONSTANTINE. A Revised 
Translation, with Prolegomena and Nutes by ERN- 
Est CUSHING RICHARDSON, Ph.D., Librarian and 
Associate Professor in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary (now Librarian, College of New Jersey). New 
tYork: Christian Literature Company (3 Bond 
Street). 1890, 632 pp. $3.C0. 





cal introduction and a few scattered notes. 
And the translation itself is rather loose 
and often inaccurate. 

Dr. McGiffert leaves all the previous 
editions of Eusebius at a respectful dis- 
tance. He furnishes not only a new trans- 
lation more faithful and idiomatic than 
the former ones, but a complete introduc- 
tion of seventy-two double column pages 
on the life and works of Eusebius, and in 
footnotes a running commentary, which 
occupies nearly as much space and more 
matter in small type than the text itself. 
His Eusebius is in fact, tho not in form, 
a critical history of the first three centu- 
ries with the light that modern research 
and learning, Catholic and Protestant, 
German and English,bas spread over it. In 
these notes Dr. McGiffert gives evidence 
that he has mastered the numerous recent 
investigations concerning the post-apos- 
tolic literature, the Apologists, the ancient 
heresies, the martyrology, the canon, and 
other important phenomena of the second 
and third centuries, It is well known to 
scholars that not a few documents of 
great importance relating to that period 
have been discovered within the last 
thirty years, such as the Codex Sinaiticus 
of the Greek Bible, the Greek Barnabas, 
the Greek Pastor of Hermas, the Syriac 
Ignatius, the Tenth Book of the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, the Philosophu- 
mena of Hippolytus, fragments of Aris- 
tides and Miltiades, a new and complete 
manuscript of the First and Second Epis- 
tle of Clement of Rome, Tatian’s Diates- 
saron, and last, tho not least, the Didache 
of the Twelve Apostles, They have given 
rise tu a large literature so that even the 
three great master works of ancient 
Church history by Neander, Gieseler and 
Baur are left behind, and are almost super- 
seded, as far as the second century is con- 
cerned, because they were ignorant of 
these new discoveries. Dr. McGiffert 
had the advantage over them and has 
made conscientious use of his facilities. 
He has devoted four or five years to the 
task. His work is up to the latest date of 
German, English and American scholar- 
ship, and indispensable to the student of 
ante-Nicene Church history. 

The work is too recent to have been 
publicly noticed in foreign periodicals; 
but I have received favorable judgments 
of competent.German critics, as Professor 
Harnack, of Berlin, and Professor Holtz- 
mann, of Strassburg. German scholars 
rarely get to see American books, unless 
they are sent to them by the authors or 
friends, and if they do, they are seldom 
able to read them with ease and comfort. 
While all German works of any impor- 
tance are ¢ xported to America,and prompt- 
ly bought by our scholars and institu- 
tions, the exportation of American theo- 
logical works to Germany bas not even 
begun, because there is no such demand 
for them as would justify the trouble and 
expense. But Drs, Harnack and Holtz- 
mann read English with ease, and it may 
not be out of place to quote, in conclu- 
sion, an extract from a private letter of 
Dr. Holtzmann, which confirms all I said 
in favor of this noble monument of 
American patristic scholarship: 

“On my return from vacation I find on 
my desk Mr. Giffert’s Eusebius translation. 
I could at once test and make use of it in 
many ways, and convince myself that it is 
aun excellent means for easy orientation. 
The notes are very helpful and really con- 
stitute an admirable commentary. Here 
and there a German theologian will find 
something to supplement, especially as re- 
wards the latest literature. But evenin this 
respect much more has been accomplished 
than L expected. I know no work ever pub- 
lished in Germany, that is at once so rich 
and handy (so reichhaltig und handhablich) 
and furnishes such agreeable and fruitful 
instruction as this edition of Eusebius.”’ 

We have no space to notice the second 
part of this volume which contains Euse- 
bius’s Life of Constantine, his oration in 
praise of Constantine, and Constantine’s 
Oration to the Assembly of the Saints, and 
which were prepared by Dr. Ernest Cush- 
ing Richardson (now librarian of Prince- 
ton College), except to say that the editor 
has done his work with conscientious care 
and furnished a more complete and accu- 
rate introduction and bibliography than 
cen he found in any previous edition. 





Altogether this stately volume of 6382 
royal octavo pages is the best beginning 
of the Second Series of the Nicene and 
Post. Nicene Library, and guarantees its 
ultimate success if the twelve or thirteen 
volumes which are to follow shall give 
evidence of «qual ability and scholarship. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON’S AC- 
COUNT OF EMIN PASHA’S RE- 
TREAT.* 


Tus book is very sure to have a wel- 
come only inferior to that accorded to 
Mr. Stanley’s two volumes, It relates to 
a portion of the work done by the Relief 
Expedition, that was not directly under 
Mr. Stanley’s observation, It will com- 
mand attention for the admirable ac- 
counts contained in it of the political sit- 
uation in Emin Pasha’s Equatorial Prov- 
ince, of the influences which led to the 
decline of his authority, and of the con- 
dition he was really in when Stanley ar- 
rived. If no controversy had arisen as 
to the treatment of Emin the book would 
still stand strong on its merits as an intel- 
ligent, impartial, and in many respects 
conclusive revelation of the influences 
which have defeated the attempt to bring 
the Equatorial Province within the limits 
of civilized governments. 

For the moment all this will, however, 
he eclipsed by the public curiosity to 
know what light Mr. Jephson tbrows on 
the charges brought against his chief by 
Emin Pasha. If we may trust the impres- 
sion made on our own mind Mr. Jeph- 
son's straightforward, unsophisticated 
story will satisfy them as to what the 
truth is, and even leave them with a new 
wonder how this bitter debate could ever 
arise. 

On the second arrival of the Relief 
Party at the Albert Nyanza, April 18th, 
1888, Jephson was sent forward to find 
and meet Emin, who was on his way up 
the Nile to find Stanley. Jephson and 
Emin met at M’swa, on the west bank of 
the Nyanza, April 26ctb. Three days Jater 
Emin was in Stanley’s camp near Kavalli. 
It was then that Stanley came to under- 
stand that the formidable task of finding 
Emin was to be followed by the yet more 
formidable task of giving him, his officers 
and men the relief proposed by the Khe- 
dive. This relief, in addition to the mate- 
rial supplies brought forward by Stanley, 
consisted of the offer of a safe conduct out 
of the country with free transport home 
to such officers and men as would accept 
it, and for all who did not, official notice 
that they declined on their own responsi- 
bility, as the Egyptian Government as- 
sumed no farther charge for Emin Pasha 
nor for them. 

This was a difficult and delicate choice 
to lay before such a force as that which 
Emin had around him, lately in open re- 
volt, still seriously disaffected, and soon 
to break again into revolt. It was decided 
to take time, to send Jephson with a small 
picked force to accompany Emin from 
station to station, to read the Khedive’s 
letter and Nubar Pasha’s tothe troops at 
every station, to explain them, to show 
their credentials, and to prepare the way 
for Emin and as mapy as chose to retreat 
from the country, 

This commission proved as dangerous 
as it was delicate and difficult. Jephson 
soon had his eyes opened to the sad facts 
which had reduced the Pasha’s authority 
to a mere shell, with some large tracts in 
it which did not even keep up the pre- 
tense of a fair show. The nearer to Gon- 
dokoro, the more serious was the Pasha’s 
weakness, until at Kirri they dared to ad- 
vance no farther; and at their return to 
Laboré, and on the reading of the Khe- 
dive’s letter, the troops broke at once into 
mutiny, which was followed by the arrest 
of Emin and Jephson at Dufilé, their mil- 
itary imprisonment, and, eventually, sen- 
tence to be hung—a sentence which was 
rendered futile only because Stanley had 
by that time made his way back to Ka- 
valli. 





*EMIN PASHA AND THE REBELLION AT THE 
EQUATOR. A STORY OF NINK MONTHS’ EXPERIENCES 
IN THE LAST OF THE SOUDAN PROVINCES. By A.J 
MOUNTENEY-J EPHSON, with the revision and co-op 
eration of HENRY M. STANLEy, D.C.L., etc., etc 
With maps and numerous illustrations. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. xxi, 490. $3.75. 








The German charge against Stanley, 
recently repeated by so eminent a person 
as ex-Minister Herr von Hoffman, is that 
he abducted Emin by force, while Emin’s 
complaint, as given out through Dr, 
Peters, is that instead of Stanley’s find- 
ing and relieving him, he found Stanley 
utterly wrecked, provisioned him, and 
then was forced and bullied by him to 
abandon his province. 

Apart from the comical absurdity of 
this theory, which, however, no one who 
knows the German capacity for insensi- 
bility, would at all expect them to see, 
Jephson does not leave it so much as the 
apology of one poor leg to stand on, The 
whole negotiation between Emin and 
Stanley went on through Jephson. Here 
are his journals, extracts given us writ- 
ten at the time and on the ground; 
Emin’s repeated confession against him- 
self, that in six months more all would 
have been lost; the stern record of facts 
growing worse every day, until at last 
Emin isa prisoner and Jephson with him, 
both under sentence to be hanged, and 
Stanley their one hope. As we read 
these records and see to what a pass 
things had come, the break-down of 
Emin’s authority in the wild mutiny at 
Laboré, or the worthlessness of the troops 
when the Mahdists broke into Dufilé 
and searched the compound for Emin 
and the ‘* White Christian” who was with 
him to kill them on the spot, or after ex- 
hibiting them at Khartim—when we 
bring these things together into one 
whole we wonder with Mr, Jephson what 
Felken’s reports to Europe and Junker’s 
were made of. It is hard to believe that 
they saw no more than they reported, and 
it is hard in view of what we know now 
to acquit Emin himself of the charge of 
great and misleading suppression of facts 
in the case. It was owing to the miscon- 
ceptions which grew out of the reports of 
these three witnesses, known to be com- 
petent, and assumed to be trustworthy, 
that Stanley arrived inthe dark, as he 
was, and escaped only by a hair from 
committing himself to a step that would 
have involved the whole Expedition in 
ruin. 

At all events, we shall have to set 
Mounteney-Jephson aside as a dupe or 
something lower and worse, or come to 
his conclusion that Stanley could not 
have discharged his trust with more con. 
sideration, forbearance or wisdom than 
he did. At all events, so far as Mr. 
Mounteney-Jephson is entitled to be 
heard, what he says settles the case for 
Stanley, and settles it so completely that 
were there no political interests or am- 
bitions behind the German charges they 
would never be heard of more. 

As to Emin we have in these pages the 
same admiring, winning portrait we have 
learned to love before, a man of absolute 
integrity and great courage, generous to 
a fault, tender-hearted, brave, plucky, 
but helpless, and unable to bring himself 
to confess how helpless, His brooding 
and susceptible nature is responsible for 
some of his misfortunes, but the hard 
facts which broke down Gordon and 
Baker are responsible for more, 

Jephson’s account of the natives both 
is and is not encouraging. His Zanzibaris 
take a strong hold on his affection and 
confidence. He scouts the common say- 
ing that there is no chivalry in a Negro, 
asserting with deep conviction that tho 
his point of honor may not lie where a 
European’s does, it exists in the Negro 
constitution, and when touched will re- 
spond. He does not believe in the attempt 
to Europeanize the Negroes, and says that 
all these attempts spoil them, From this 
principle he does not except the Christian 
converts of the missions, while, as to the 
Mohammedans, he asserts that none of 
the tremendously pious Mohammedans 
appear to be of much use, and that the 
more pious they are as Moslem the more 
useless they are as men. It is not, how- 
ever, in the defects of the natives that he 
finds the causes which led to the failure 
of the Equatorial Government, but in the 
corruption of the Egyptians. 

Emin’s people were a lot of brigands. 
Turkish and Egyptian influence, he de- 
clares, ruined all. The great work and 
yet greater possibilities of Baker, Gordon 
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and Emin were lost by the worthless tools 
they had to use and the corruptness of 
the Egyptian Government. 

Mr. Jephson knew nothing of the suf- 
ferings and catastrophes of the Rear 
Guard, The only reference to them in bis 
book is the cry of agony which breaks 
from his heart on reading Stanley’s first 
letter to him. One thing more of too much 
importance to be omitted he does give us, 
a brief testimony to the quality and char- 
acter of the men who composed the ex- 
pedition: 

‘“‘Of the experiences we passed through 
on our way to the coast, and the discoveries 
made; of the patience and splendid qualities 
of our faithful Zanzibaris, and a hundred 
other events, Stanley has written far better 
thanlI could. Throughout the months we 
have been together in Africa through the 
darkness and misery of the forest; through 
starvation, uncertainty and sickness; and 
through the long march to the coast, there 
have been three things above all others 
which have kept us up, and which have 
enabled us to be stedfast and com- 
paratively cheery. First, the love and in- 
terest we all had for our work. Second, 
the implicit trust and confidence we have 
ever had in our leader. And third, and I 
think not least, the strong friendship which 
has ever existed between Stairs, Nelson, 
Parke and myself. When starvation stared 
us in the face, when our faithful men fell 
around us, and when there seemed to be no 
break in the black cloud which enveloped 
us, these three influences cheered us on and 
prevented our giving ip.” 





STUDIES IN EVOLUTION AND 
BIOLOGY.* 


THE number of works on Evolution and 
kindred topics that are continually appear- 
ing, indicate the wide spread interest in 
these questions. Few of them are in the 
original vein, but are generally collections 
of facts recorded by others and placed to- 
gether by the author, in order to provesome 
proposition of conceded importance. The 
authoress here asks credit for being less 
than this. She says she regards herself as 
but a historian, and compares her work to 
tbat of one writing an account of the bat- 
tles of the past. Unfortunately the advo- 
cate appears with the historian, and the 
account of the struggle is all on one side. 

Looking on the work as a mere history of 
what can be said in favor of certain phases 
of thought in connection with evoluticn, 
it is one of the best that wehave seen. All 
the leading facts that have been brought 
forward by brilliant minds, working in 
widely separated fields of science, are col- 
lected, and presented in a form intelligible 
to the average reader. Any one can read 
and be interested, besides feeling in the end 
that he has gained a comprehensive idea as 
to what evolution means. We can award 
to Mrs. Bodington, the historian, a full 
measure of praise. 

When we come to Mrs. Bodington, the 
advocate, we cannot say as much for her 
labors. She asks us whether the discoveries 
of modern paleontology do not ** more and 
more triumphantly vindicate the theory of 
evolution.”’ Thisis a broad question from 
a mere historian. Before we finish the book 
we find that all sorts of notions are intro- 
duced as ‘“‘evolution’’; and it is very diffi- 
cult to decide which of them Mrs. Boding- 
ton desires vindicated. Those who regard 
themselves as progressive people often point 
to the great Book on which so many have 
built their faith through all ages, and 
charge that anything can be proved from 
its pages. They prefer to be guided by the 
immutable facts of science. But surely 
alt can be suited in works on Evolution. 
Anything can be proved from Mrs, Boding- 
ton’s book. No intelligent person now 
doubts that there has been a continuous 
succession in organic forms from the dawn 
of creation to the present time. It is also 
clear that the many successive forms were 
not introduced in what might be calleda 
helter-skelter sort of way, one class having 
no definite relation to another class, but 
that all has been arranged on a definite, 
harmonious plan. One form dies and an- 
other appears; and just as a child in the 
individual bears some sort of a relation to 
its parents, so do the new forms bear a rela- 
tion to the forms that preceded them. This 
is evolution; and evolution of that kind 
needs no vindication. But we are asked 
to believe more than this. We are told 
ali this regular and beautiful procession 
of form is the result of mere accident— 
“environment acting on protoplasm,” “ nat- 
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ural selection and the survival of the fit- 
test,’’ ‘“‘ use or disuse,’’ or something or an- 
other—that in a happy-go-lucky sort of way 
chanced to come by. The authoress when 
she considers these agencies, exclaims: 
‘* Methinks I see the last stronghold of spe- 
cial creation tottering to its fall.”” Possibly 
in the old sense of special creation the bilar- 
ity may be justified; but surely those who 
believe in design and plan may retort that 
none of the suggestions above noted have 
told us anything. For instance, Mrs. Bod- 
ington, looking for an ‘* environment” that 
led some Lemuroid ape to advance to man- 
hood, thinks it must have been the discov- 
ery of fire. Then his apeship could cook his 
food, and his carnivorous teeth, necessary 
for tearing raw flesh, disappeared for want 
of use. With this change came other 
changes, and so on ad infinitum. Only for 
the lucky accident of fire, apedom might 
still have remained the lords of creation 
and Mr. Proanthropos be holding court 
somewhere in the dark continent, and our 
great country still an unknown land. It is 
curious to conjecture what our forms will 
be some thousands of years hence, since we 
have discovered so much in steam, electric- 
ity and other things. Some of our former 
faculties will fall intodisuse in consequence 
and man and woman, row so beautiful, may 
then take on the semblance of some horrid 
thing! 

We think that an unprejudiced perusal 
of Miss Kodington’s book will satisfy the 
reader that in the production of form, 
natura! selection has some influence, as, 
also, has environment, use and disuse, and 
numberless other little potencies; but that 
nothing whatever has been brought forward 
to accouut for the origin of the fittest or the 
unfittest, or to enlighten us as to the rea- 
sous why all change is in the direction of a 
definite plau. The author asserts that “the 
argument for design [arguing from the 
structure of the human body] is utterly put 
out of court by the awkwardness of the 
whole plan, and the disease and suffering 
which peculiarities of structure cause ”’ 
(p. 109). Job, of old, thought so once; but 
he had to come to a different conclusion, 
aud it is not likely the judicial or judicious 
reader will be as sanguine as our authoress 
on this point. 


MINOR FICTION. 





The Entailed Hat. By George Alfred 
Townsend. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents.) Thisisa new paper edition of Geo. 
Alfred Townsend’s well known romance. 
It is a story of American life into which the 
author has managed to work a good deal of 
the picturesque, the quaint and the thrill- 
ing along with spurts, so to speak, of in- 
tense dramatic interest. 

Exrpatriation. By the author of ‘Aris- 
tocracy.’’ (New York: D.Appleton & Co. 50 
cents.) Thisis not so good a piece of satire as 
was'‘Aristocracy”’; still itis good in the same 
way. One enjoys parts of it, skips parts of 
it, and endures the rest. It is a story show- 
ing forth the seamy side of so-called high 
life in America and in England. Perhaps it 
would seem fresher and better if ‘“‘Aristoc- 
racy” had never been written. The Brown- 
stones, the Teutons and Lord Piccadilly 
serve, along with a troop of other charac- 
ters more or less off color, as puppets, 
rather than as persons, with which to work 
out the caricature of impecunious foreign- 
ers and designing Americavs. 

Pearl Powder. Anovel. By Annie Ed- 
wards. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 50 cents.) Those readers who have a 
taste for old-fashioned novels of sentiment 
with a spice of the sensational in them, 
novels whose heroines are engaged to certain 
lovers but love other men, will find Pearl 
Powder quite palateable. In this story we 
have that same old house, closed up and 
mysterious, which, in a good score of other 
stories we have seen suddenly occupied by a 
mostinteresting young man who proves to 
be the conscientious and suffering guardian 
angel of a reprobate brother. We have a 
young highwayman, or something of the 
sort, and a good deal of English country so- 
ciety with dinners, balls, card parties and 
the like. It isall very light, drawn out very 
thin, but there’s a sort of fascination in it. 

Dmitri. By F. W. Bain, M.A. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) Here 
isathoronghly enjoyable romance written 
with energy, sympathy and courage. It is 
a story of Russian history based on the ad- 
ventures of a pretender to the throne of the 
Czars. Professor Bain has done his work 
to the best effect by making his narrative 
rapid and the action almost rushing 
from beginning toend. Of course it is not 
an archeologists story, and the reader 
must take itasa romence, nothing more. 
Se taken it is well worth reading for its 





dramatic and picturesque vigor. The style 
is atrifle foamy at times, but the story is 
short, and the reader is done with it before 
he tires. 

Four Little Bridges, a clever little story 
for children, by Mrs. Albert M. Harrison 
and Lord kwely, an unrhymed story in 
verse, by John Heddueus, come to us from 
John B. Alden. Mr. Heddaeus calls his 
booklet “an epic poem in xiv books”; but 
we are not prepared to enlarge upon its 
merits in proportion. Such things must be 
printed, we suppose, tho of course they are 
never read. As for Mrs. Harrison’s tiny 
story, the little children will find it easy 
reading if they do not take offense, as well- 
bred children ought, at the slang that is 
scattered liberally over its pages. 

E. P. Datton & Co. have issued a paper 
edition, at 50 cents, of Paul Nugent, Mate- 
rialist, by Helen F. Hetherington and Rev, 
H. Darwin Burton. It is a novel, purport- 
ing co be a“ powerful and weighty rejoin- 
der to ‘Robert Elsmere’’’; and the title- 
page tells us that it is “ written in a thor- 
oughly orthodox spirit,’ and that it is 
“quite abreast of the latest theories of 
physical science and German anti-christian 
criticism.’’ it is, in tact, a rather pleasing 
povel of its sort; but it lacks the decided 
power and fascinating qualities of ** Robert 
Kismere.’’ Indeed, we should pot expect a 
fiction avowedly written as an answer to 
another fiction to ever come to much. A 
novel is not the best vehicle for controver- 
sial rejoinder. 

A South Sea Lover, by Alfred St. Johns- 
ton (New York: Macmillan & Co., #125), 
reminds one of Charles Warren Stoddard’s 
* South Sea Idyls’’ and of Pierre Loti’s 
*“Raribu.” It is the story of a while man 
who, having been impressed as a sailor on 
a whaliog craft, makes the acquaintance of 
a Polynesian with whom he deserts the 
ship. They make their way to one of the 
South Sea Islands and become fast friends 
for life. Then follow the inevitable love 
adventures and the languorous flow of many 
colored adjectives in the way of description. 
The style is poetical, a trifle bombastic, not 
a little affected in places, and full of absurd 
comparisons; still the story is interesting, 
and the reader must feel that it gives him 
an immediate sense of the South Sea influ- 
ence, and of the romance of savage life in 
Polynesia. 

With Essex In Ireland, by Hon. Emily 
lawless (New York: John W. Lovell Co., 
50 cents), is the sort of book that some read- 
ers will glory in perusing. It is in the form 
of a diary, and details in a quaint, rather 
sleepy style the observations and adventures 
of “ Mr. Henry Harvey, sometime Secretary 
to Robert Devereux, Karl of Essex,’’ while 
governor in Ireland. There is much clever 
sketching of life and character in the barra 
tive, and some of the scenes are finely dra- 
maticin a broken way. Doubtless, we are 
here givena fair glimpse of the condition 
of Ireland some three centuries ago, when 
English lords, with unlimited commissions 
in their pockets, massacred men,women and 
children in the name of “knightly enter- 
prise.”’ 

Sowing the Wind. By E. Lynn Linton, 
appears as 112 of Lovell’s laternational 
Series. It is a novel of the high-pressure 
school, portraying in a way the possibilities 
of English social debaucheries in bigh life, 
and there may be a moral lessen somewhere 
under the rubbish. Asastory it has its 
fascinatlon and will be eagerly read as often 
as it falls into the hands of a certain class 
of people. Aylott St. John and Isola his 
wife will captivate the young and imagina- 
tive reader, and there will be no doubt about 
the continuation of the interest to the end; 
but many an older head will doubt whether, 
after all, Sowing the Wind is wholesome 
reading. Some will stoutly insist that it 
is not. 

Etcocles: A Tale of Antioch. By Jesse 
Agnes Andrews. (New York: Lew Vander- 
pool Publisbing Co. $1.00.) If it is true, as 
we are informed by the title-page, that this 
story is by achild only thirteen years old, 
the child’s parents or guardian are mightily 
to blame for permitting the publication. 
There is nothing in the story to entitle it to 
public acceptance, tho it is creditable as a 
child’s composition. There is something 
patheticfand regrettable in the matter if the 
work is really by a little girl; the whole 
affair is detestable if an attempt has been 
made to hoax sympathetic readers. 

An Old Chateau. By Catherine Mac 
quoid (New York: Harper & Brothers, 35 
cents), is one of those stories that come above 
the middle mark of fiction and afford most 
pleasing entertainment. We do not espe- 
cially relish the name Manon skipping 
through a pure story like this; but then 
the old Manon has been dead so long in her 
shallow, sand grave, scooped for her by her 
lover down by New Orleans, that it is not 





every reader, perhaps, who will recall her 
adventures at sight of the name. At all 
events, this is a good story, well told, fit to 
fill an idle hour withal. The beautiful open 
print is a strong point in its favor. 

What Picrre Did with His Soul, from 
the French of Georges Ohnet (New York: 
Belford Co. 75 cents),touches the French key 
and does not disappoint the knowing reader, 
When a novel is French it is pretty sure to 
have its objectionable features; when it is 
by Georges Ohnet, whois a sort of man-wo- 
man,there is little chance that these features 
will be found very greatly softened; but 
this story has its excellences, and may be 
read by the student of fiction with certain 
profit. The art, tho flimsy, is that of an 
extremely clever novelist; it rings many 
brilliant changes on the life of the gay, the 
reckless, the tender and the brutal, the flip- 
pant and the maudlin. 

Stories of the Civil War, by Albert F, 
Blaisdell (Boston: Lee & Sheppard), gives 
many interesting sketches of incident and 
adventure connected with our great Civil 
War. In a terse and attractive style the 
writer goes at his work, and from first page 
to last holds the reader’s undivided atten- 
tion. He is intensely patriotic, but he is 
full of generous feeling for the Southern 
soldiers. The book can be read with per- 
fect satisfaction by every survivor of the 
war as Well as those who know of that great 
struggle only through books and family 
tradition. Itis alittle volume that we can 
heartily praise. 

If any young man or young woman would 
like to know how to write bright and en- 
gaging paragraphs, Notes From the News, 
by James Payn(John W. Lovell Co. ,50 cents), 
is just the book to read. Mr. Payn knows 
how to boil things down to salt, or to whit- 
tle things off toa point, Moreover, he has 
a quick and sure appreciation of what 
amoovg trivial things can be used to effect 
in his business of paragraphing. The notes 
here given are selected and arranged from 
Mr. Payn’s contributions to the Illustrated 
London News, They originally appeared 
in that journal under the title of Our Note 
Book, and we are told over Mr. Payn's own 
siguature that this edition is the only one 
issued in the United States with his sanc- 
tion. 
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Ir is extremely gratifying to find one 
business man with heart and ability to de- 
vote his leisure to attempting original 
contributions to the science of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism. Such efforts de 
serve all praise, especially when they go to 
the original sources for their accumulations 
of material; and they may be pardoned any 
lack of ripeness or perfect handling of the 
solid results accomplished. An example of 
the sort appears in A Full Account and 
Collation of the Greck Cursive Codex 
Evangelium 604 (with abundant other mat 
ter), by Herman C, Hoskier, an active New 
Testament student and business man of 
London, Exogland. The codex in question 
is a very remarkable manuscript of the 
Gospels, of probably the twelfth century, 
and now in the British Museum (Egerton, 
2610). It was once before collated—at least 
in part—by the Rev. Mr. Simcox, whose 
work was published some years ago in the 
(American) Journal of Philology. To 
the collation Mr. Hoskier has prefixed con- 
siderable matter in the shape of Preface 
and Introduction; and he has added several 
appendices, of which some notice will be 
taken farther on. ‘Two excellent photo- 
facsimiles of this codex add much to the 
value of the work. The main characteris- 
tic apparent in Mr. Hoskier’s collation, as, 
indeed, in the rest of the work, is patience 
and fidelity; a characteristic which is all in 
all in works of the sort, and which gives the 
book a high and permanent value, Mr, 
Hoskier is a disciple of (the late) Dean Bur- 
gou, dedicates his work to his memory, and 
has many a passage colored with that in- 
fluence; a fact which operates somewhat to 
his prejudice—in both senses. In the ab- 
sence of the codex itseif, with which to test 
the collation, we must judge the present 
work chiefly by the internal evidences of 
the collator’s competency. He does not 
pretend to be a paleographer, tho the 
work itself shows that he claims ability to 
read an ordinary cursive. But there are 
many bits which will hinder experts from 
considering this collation as final, however 
much they may value it, and howsoever 
many readings they may accept with entire 
confidence. One example alone will show 
what to look out for: at Matthew i, 6, the 
collator gives cojouév as a unique reading; 
yet at another place (p. xxili)he says: “Over 
codouiw (pro codouevra) is written a prima 
manu the letter tau,” giving a quasi-fac- 
simile to illustrate. At once the expert 
sees that the “unique reading” fall 
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to the ground, and with it the collator’s 

reading of the word. Nothing is more 

common in Greek cursives of the same age 
(and of every other age) than to write a 
tau over the (part of the) word in that 
manver, it being the regular abbreviation 
for the unambiguous termination, either 
the dative rt: or the accusative ra, The 
reading here is most certainly ocodoudvra, 
and nothing else; and the collator’s mistake 
is as patent as his natveté. After that it is 
scarcely possible to believe that he bas not 
made a mistake in reading ‘‘oifeodoare [sic] 
(pro iferdcare)” at Matthew ii, 8. Notwith- 
standing his own caveat against being 
thoaght to have “‘ made a stupid blunder,” 
the most that can be conceded to him is 
that some false pen-stroke made the scribe 
vary from what he clearly intended. Cer- 
tainly the scribe wrote iferdoare, and the 
extra mark should rather be judged as a 
superfluous or accidental unmeapipg 
stroke. This is not to be taken as harsh 
judgment, however; altho it makes us feel 
easier when we read his rather barsh stric- 
tures on Mr. Simcox; and likewise makes 
us feel grateful for the numerous facsim'les 
of shapes of letters and ligatures which the 
collator has furnished, which, altho they 
might well bave been spared, so far as use 
to experts is concerned, are yet excellent as 
auxiliary gauges of the collator’s attain 
ments and limitations. The collator has 
expended much praiseworthy labor on clas- 
sifying bis results with the readings of 
other manuscripts, and the tables are con- 
venient. Butthey do not afford sufficient 
ground for his “‘defyling] any ove . . . to 
“o back “to the teaching of Dr. Hort with 
any degree of confidence.”’ In this remark, 
as in many others where we hear the echo 
of the one-sidedness, rather than of the oc- 
casional catholicity of Burgon and Scriv- 
ener, we cannot commend either the form 
or the matter of bis judgment even so high- 
ly as those of his masters. There is too 
much misapprehension by bim, both of the 
views and methods of the “other school,” 
and of their views and statements respect- 
ing hisown. Ia justice to him, however, 
it may be stated that there are a few com- 
pilers who may deserve all he has said 
about them; but to apply his general criti- 
cisms to Tregelles, Tischendorf, or Hort, is 
simply unjust. As to particular criticisms 
(ce. g., p. Xvil, on Rev. v, 9, 10), it would some- 
times be fairer to give all the material vari- 
ants than to rest his case for the omission or 
insertion of asingle word upon the assump- 
tion—amounting almosttoa suppressio vert 
—that the tertus receptus is right as to all 
the other words of the passage. Many col- 
umns might be taken up in discussing the 
collation and its proper accessory matter, 
but it is better to suspend such discussion 
till a new collator has gone over the manu- 
script. In the other matter of the book 
there are many things that might profita- 
bly be noticed, but space will allow of but 
few. He is on the right side in his strictures 
on the last published part of Gregory’s 
Prolegomena, and generally on the need of 
thorough collation of the cursives, and in 
begging us to remember that we are only 
in the infancy of the work. But his belief 
in the “ traditional text’’ involves so much 
that is restricted or mistaken (not the least 
being the impossibility of finding any tradi- 
tional text), that we cannot think with 
him, even with Burgon behind him, that 
Burgon’s views will ever be accepted. We 
honor Burgon for his scholarship and his 
noble work: but we think that his pupil 
strives too hard to defend him where he is 
indefensible. But here, too, even for the 
salient points, time would fail us. The 
book has ten appendices, consisting of vari- 
ous scholarly work done by the author. Of 
these the first is a collation of a Greek 
manuscript of the Gospels in the author’s 
possession—a fine and interesting cursive. 
The second is a collation of the New Testa- 
ment of R. Stephen, 1550, with the Elzevir 
of 1624, showing the correspondences or dis- 
agreements of the Complutensian, of Eras- 
mus, the Aldine, Colinzus, and Beza. The 
basis of this work is Scrivener’s collation 
published in the first edition of his “ Plain 
Introduction” (1861). This is a valuable 
piece of work, and corrects a number of 
errors of Scrivener. But, except in the col- 
lation of the first two books mentioned, it 
is far from covering all the ground desira- 
ble, even on the author’s own showing. A 
few of his statements, also, need some com- 
ment. For example: 

“The readings of Bleza] have been of course 
corrected carefully throughout, all the folio 
editions and all the octavo editions of Beza 
have been consulted and the results given, and 
so I trust that our transatlantic brethren will 
for once be satisfied, and leave the old * Bezan’ 
quarrels alone henceforth.” 


If Mr. Hoskier understands the facts, this 











sentence is little short of gratuitously in- 


sulting to the memory of one of the meekest 
and gentlest, as well as ablest, scholars of 
the age, who, in return for a brotherly at- 
tempt at correction of an English scholar 
received apologies in private, but fresh 
(and blundering) abuse in public, which 
is still unretracted, and remains a two- 
fold blot on the reputation of the utter- 
ers. But to correct “the readings of B 
throughout” Scrivener’s collations and 
foot-notes is not all that is needed. A more 
thorough comparison or collation is needed 
in order to correct, for instance, Scrivener’s 
sins of omission in his Greek Testament, 
and his most erroneous statements of the 
relations of Beza’s work to our English 
Bible. Mr. Hoskier has “ excluded all ref- 
erence to the edition of H. Stephens, 1576, 
the pseudo-Beza, which so misled Dr. Scriv- 
ener.”’ But Dr. Scrivener certainly never 
could have used that edition, and, if we are 
to carefully consider what he says about it, 
we must believe that he never sawit. He 
was, indeed, misled by its text, but that he 
probably saw in an English edition—of 1587 
or 1592, with a false title borrowed from a 
Latin New Testament. It is, by the bv, 
rather singular how scarce certain of the 
historic editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment are in England. There is, according 
to Mr. Hoskier, no copy of Beza’s minor 
edition of 1565 “ in all London ”’; and of the 
copies at Oxford and Cambridge respective- 
ly, the latter lacks two pages. There is at 
Jeast one library in America which contains 
all the editions issued in Beza’s lifetime, 
and that is not at Cambridge, where, 
however, Dr. Abbot was able to gather 
them all for his work on the subject in the 
days of New Testament revision. The third 
appendix is a good collation of the Elzevir 
of 1624, with that of 1633. The fourthisa 
good correction of Burgon’s and Scrivener’s 
statements respecting the manuscript ‘*210” 
(Paul 247,in library of S. Geneviéve, at 
Paris), with other matter. This appendix 
is not only good, but rather funny to a re- 
flective student. The remaining appendices 
deal with special manuscript studies and 
inspections, in Europe and America, of 
which the most important is a notiee of 
Basel manuscripts used by Erasmus, in one 
of which it would seem that Erasmus 
changed the breathings over certain initial 
vowels, making it read *‘ some thirty, some 
sixty,” etc., instead of ‘‘in thirty, in sixty,” 
etc. There are many minor matters where- 
in the temptation is strong to deal particu- 
larly with views expressed by the author— 
such as his mistaking the great leniency 
with which Dr. Scrivener’s sbortcomings 
were treated in a most necessary American 
phblication, correcting grievous slips and 
errors in the last edition of bis ‘‘ Plain In- 
troduction’’—mistaking it for a captiousex- 
position, etc. There is also a strong temp- 
tation to examine what matters really are 
needed in sundry branches of textual inves- 
tigation, what really bids fair to be the 
modification of the theory of Dr. Hort, in 
the light of Tatian’s “ Diatessaron,’”’ and 
other recent discoveries; how far it is best 
to leave certain erroneous views respecting 
the influence of Beza’s editions upon our 
English Bible to remain without more pub- 
lic challenge and correction; but these are 
more properly matters for treatment else- 
where in a different form. Meanwhile we 
feel thankful for the evident painstaking, 
conscientiousness and general excellence of 
Mr. Hoskier’s work, no less than for his 
presenting it in such an attractive form 
(doubtless at his own private expense), and 
need scarcely regret those dependencies 
upon the masters of his school, which en- 
able us the better to judge bis relations to 
absolute accuracy and verity. (4to, cloth, 


pp. cxvi, 43, 25, 14, 26, 2, 6, 5, 7, 7,2, 3. Four 
phototype illustrations. London: David 
Nutt.) 

Battle Fields and Camp Fires. A Nar- 


rative of the Principal Military Opera- 
tions of the Civil War. By Willis J. 
Abbot. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$3.00.) In this well-made volume we havea 
sketchy account of the principal military 
operations of the late war from the removal 
of McClellan to the accession of Grant, told 
in the story form as much as possible with 
the view of making an interesting and popu- 
lar whole. The volume is illustrated by 
W. C. Jackson. The author, Mr. Willis J. 
Abbot, has already made his mark in work 
of this kind in “ Blue Jackets of ’61.” “Blue 
Jackets of 1812,” “‘ Battlefields of ’61,’’ etc, 
Wanneta the Sioux, by Warren K. 
Morehead, is also published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. (New York. $2.00.) The professor 
and the story-writer are very neatly com- 
bined in this attempt to convey to the ju- 
venile mind accurate information in a sim- 
ple and attractive form. Mr. Morehead, 
of the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, is the author of “‘ Fort Ancient, With 
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an Account of its Mounds and Graves.” 
The illustrations are from life.———The 
Life of Christ in Pieture and Story, by 
Louise Seymour Houghton (American 
Tract Society, New York, $1.50), describes 
itself in its title. The paper, press-work 
and typeare good, the illustrations copious, 
and the record of the Divine Life is put 
together in an attractive and popular 
manner, especially for young readers.——— 
Stories About Jesus, Our Lord and Sav- 
iour: His Wonderful Words and Works, 
with 389 Pictorial Illustrations. The Rey, 
C. R. Blackall and Mrs. Emily L. Blackall 
(Benjamin Griffith, Philadelphia, $1 25), 
combine their authorship in this volume 
which differs from the one named above 
mainly in the attempt to give the history 
in a series of carefully prepared and rever- 
ently written stories. Great use is made of 
pictures, and the whole book is eminently 
popular. Wonderful Deeds and Do 
ings of Little Giant Boab and his Talking 
Raven Tabib. By Ingersoll Lockwood. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston; C. T. Dilling- 
ham, New York. 32 00) The lovers of what 
is novel will find something to please them 
in the deliciously antique and Spanish 
flavor of this book. It is the wonderful 
Raven’s epic aud comedy combined. Tte 
illustrations are graphic and numerous. 
———To the entertaining books for young 
people named above we add The Knock- 
about Club in North Africa. By Fred. 
A. Ober. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
$1.50.) The fully illustrated annual describ- 
ing the adventures of the ‘‘Knockabout 
Club.” Zigzag Journeys in the Great 
Northwest; or, A Trip to the Amer- 
ican Switzerland. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. $1.75.) This is Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s contribution to the twelfth vol- 
ume of Zigzag Series. It is an entire change 
of scene, tho the style and method of treat- 
ment remains the same.——-—Chatterbox 
(Este & Lauriat, Boston, $1.25), remains 
the same full, hearty and luxuriant annual 
we have welcomed every holiday season for 
time outof mind.—_——The Tourist’s Guide 
through the Hawaiian Islands. Com- 
piled and edited by Henry M. Whitney. 
(The American News Co., New York. 60 
cents. By foreign Post, 75 cents.) Thisisa 
convenient, popular manual for the in- 
creasing number of tourists in the Sand- 
wich Islands. The editor is extensively 
connected with the Hawaiian press and 
identified with the country and the inter- 
ests of which he writes. ——— Dollikins and 
the Miser, by Frances Easton (D. Lothrop 
Co., Boston, $1.50), is a bright and spirited 
illustrated story for young readers, with a 
fresh, true-hearted child of Nature in it, 
whose sweet and gentle ways tell on the 
miser’s heart and brighten homes and 
hearts that would otherwise be fuli of 
darkness.——-—Samantha Among the 
Brethren. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ 
(Marietta Holley). (Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. $150.) There is nothing funnier 
in this funny book than the preface. 
Everything is in keeping, from Saman- 
tha’s name and the Yankee lingo down to 
the lowest detail. The author sets out to ex- 
hibit the comic side of the argument against 
the action of women in ecclesiastic affairs 
and, by inference, in comical situation. 
She does what she sets out to do, and does 
it in the most effective of all ways—by re- 
ducing the opponent to palpable absurdity. 
A Loyal Little Red-Coat. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. #2.00.) The 
author of the charming tale, ‘‘ His Little 
Royal Highness,’’ offers in the handsome 
volume named above a more elaborate and 
extended story, which depends for its inter- 
est on much the same kind of pleasing situ- 
ations and fancies as gave her former story 
its marked success. A Loyal Little Red- 
Coat is the neat name given by Miss Ogden 
to ‘‘a story of child-life in New York a hun- 
dred years ago.’’ The odd contrast between 
the child’s simple naturalness, or natural 
simplicity, and the hard, formal, stiff cir- 
cumstances and conventionalities around 
her is very effective. The story is meant to 
be historical in coloring and in outlire. 
The impressive figure of Alexander Ham- 
ilton flits occasionally across the stage, and 
those of other well-known personages of 
the day. The story, however, is not told in 
colonial style, but in a very palpable mod- 
erp vein. 











A pleasant book for the advanced scholar, 
and an unusually instructive one for the 
general student, is The Language of the 
New Testament, by the late Rev. William 
Henry Simcox, M.A., rector of Harlaxton 
(published as one of the series ‘‘ The Theo- 
logical Educator,”’ which is edited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll). To Americans 
Mr. Simcox was probably best known by 
his collation of a remarkable British Mu- 
seum manuscript of the Gospels, published 
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in the (American) Journal of Philology a 
few years since. The present work does 
not profess to be a complete grammar of 
New Testament Greek, yet it is an ex- 
tremely nice aad painstaking piece of work, 
going over the points of peculiarity of the 
language in the general order of the gram- 
mars, but in the form of a seriesof essays 
or expository talks—clean-cut, neat, terse 
enough, and entirely satisfactory to the 
scholarly sense. It brings forth things 
new and old, owing innumerable debts to 
Buttmann and Winer and Grimm and 
Thayer, not to mention the textual critics; 
yet the author did his own studying and 
digesting, and the work is not to be 
rated among the perfunctory tasks of com- 
pilers. Being a posthumous work, it was 
conducted through the press by the au- 
thor’s brother, G. A. Simcox. It would 
have been much better if the innumerable 
abbreviations had been spelled out, tho 
that would probably have doubled the 
size of the volume. An introduction treats 
well and learnedly of ‘The Greek Nation 
and Literature after Alexander.” In gen- 
eral the author is alive to the influence of 
the Hebrew upon both the thought of the 
writers of the New Testament and their 
literary armory the Septuagint. He has, 
too, a very nice appreciation of the differ- 
erence between Hebraisms on the one hand, 
and the gradual change in the Greek (i.c., 
from classic Greek to extra New Testament 
Hellenistic), which Hellenists observe be- 
ginning in the writings of Aristotle. He 
makes allowauce for—and recognition of 
where instances are obvious—the enlarge- 
ment of the language by the introduction 
of Christian ideas, and for the possibility 
of a Greek origin of a naturally conceived 
idiom, tho the classics may furnish no act- 
ual parallel. But throughout the author is 
a Hellenist, tho he knows Hebrew, and 
seems almost or quite blind to the Aramaic 
idiom or influence that is apparent nearly 
everywhere inthe New Testament and like- 
wise in that Aramaic imitator of the Greek 
classics, Josephus. (But we are glad tosee 
that Mr. Simcox has the courage to spell 
tbat author’s name as the latter did in 
Greek, as the Syrians have always done: 
Josepus, not Josephus). Had he been ac- 
customed to the Aramaic or Syriav, he 
would not have found so many strange 
prepositional constructions. For example, 
in John i, 1, zpd¢ tov Gedv, and the parallel 
expressiuns elsewhere, will forever be ob- 
scure to the mere Hellenist, but plain as the 
daylight to an Aramaicscholar. Examples 
might be multiplied—but the present gen- 
eration has not generally been trained to 
see the value of the Aramaic in intepreta- 
tion, while no generation at all has yet 
been able to see what an influence the re- 
covery of Tatian’s ‘‘ Harmony”’ is soon and 
sure to exert upon the theories and modes 
of procedure of the textual critics. In the 
matter of Greek syntax the book is here and 
there liable to controversy, or perhaps crit- 
icism; yet always with thorough respect 
for the author’s ability and study. The 
author gives, for example, as an instance 
of the actual use of the aorist for the per- 
fect, John xi, 14, ‘“‘ where Adlapoc aréfavev 
can only mean ‘Lazarus is dead.’’”’ Per- 
haps so, from an English (or even a French) 
point of view solely; and yet the very next 
sentence shows why the Greek employs the 
aorist, and how thoroughly fit itis. Often, 
in discussing the aorist—finite verb, infini- 
tive and participle—the author’s statements 
have too much the tone of the rigid gram- 
marian, tho in following him closely we 
are able to see that his views are really less 
sharp and angular than his phraseology. 
Still, these matters do not at all detract 
from the value of the work. It is excellent, 
and well worthy the perusal of those who 
love to pore over their Greek Testament, 
but shrink from the voluminous treatises 
of Buttmann and Winer. (i6mo, pp. xii, 
226. Cloth. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


Those who read Dean Vaughan’s com- 
mentary on the Epistles to the Romans, will 
be rejoiced to learn that at last he has is 
sued another Epistle in the same style— 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, with [English] 
Notes, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff and Master of the Temple. His 
‘*Romans” has gone through at least seven 
editions, and is likely to go through at least 
as many more. The plan of that work, and 
of this, was to give the Greek text, with 
foot-notes, wherein the words and phrases 
were illustrated, almost always with the 
quotations in full, in the original Greek of 
the other parts of the New Testamaant and 
of the Septuagint. Thus, a linguistic in- 
terpretation on a sound basis was the foun- 
dation, exegetical (and necessary implica- 
tions of doctrinal) comments forming a 
portion of the superstructure. The man- 
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ner, the skill, the fullness of citation, the 
complete and thorough account of New 
Testament and Septuagint use in each case, 
along with a most judicious and fair spirit, 
an endeavor to give the gist and avoid the 
superfluous, constituted the value of the 
work, and raised it high above all mere ta- 
bles on the one hand or sermons on the 
other. The inestimable worth of the 
‘* Romans” has been everywhere acknowl- 
edged by scholars. It was at once a nicer 
and a more difficult piece of work than 
could be called for in the Epistle to the He- 
brews. But The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
wrought with the same skill, ability, learn- 
ing and taste; tho the author himself seems 
now to regard this kind of work as ofa 
lower grade than some other kinds of com- 
mentaries, and perhaps to begin to feel as 
if he were wearing the collar of the per- 
functory. Since The Epistle to the Hebrews 
is so largely made up of citations from the 
Septuagint and adaptations of its language 
(fully one-fifth of it is thus made up), it 
would be impracticable to introduce in full 
all, or even a majority, of all the illustrative 
Septuagint passages. Accordingly, very 
many, perhaps most, are given by chapter 
and verse number only. Still, this book is 
much larger than the author’s ‘‘ Romans.”’ 
Tho perhaps not so grand a work as the 
latter, it does not fall below it in practical 
or scholarly merit; since the superior great- 
ness of the ‘‘ Romans’ i: doubtless owing to 
the communicated grandeur of the Pauline 
writing itself, together with the stimulus 
roused in grappling with its pregnant ana- 
colutha, Little more need be said of the 
excellence and value of the work. The two 
commentaries fill a place of their own 
among English commentaries; and it is 
better to use them at first hand than, as 
many have unknowingly used the “ Ro- 
mans,”’ filtered through inferior works of va- 
rious descriptions. Of course, they require 
a reader of the Greek Testament; the mere 
English reader can do nothing with them. 
If there is a lack anywhere, it is in the fre- 
quent disregard of Hebraisms, or in the ex- 
plaining them on a Greek basis. For exam- 
ple, commenting (ix, 5) on the gender of 
Xepoufeiv, he says: ** In [Exodus] xxxvii, 9, 
we have the strong masculine avjp mpdc tov 
Of course, the Greek is but 
a translation of the Hebrew idiom, ‘‘a man 
toward his brother,’’ instead of ‘‘one 
toward the other’; and while in Hebrew it 
would be used of objects grammatically 
masculine, as ‘‘a woman toward her sister” 
of objects grammatically feminine, yet in 
the Greek, construed as Greek, the noun of 
the phrase must be considered as in appost- 
tion, where the matter of gender is of no 
moment; and the statement is a non sequt- 
tur. But there are no imperfections in the 
work which can reasonably be found fault 
with. A few short essays at the end, in the 
form of Appendices, mostly taken from the 
author’s other works, serve to elucidate or 
expand points which could not be so well 
treated in tbe notes. (12mo, pp. xix, 340. 
Cloth. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Price, $2.25.) 


dde2.odv avtov.” 


The literature of Russia, with the excep” 


tion of its fiction, has not succeeded in at- 
tracting much attention in the Western 
world of letters. And yet the evidences ex- 
ist in abundance that in the realm of the 
Czar there is a band of thinkers and writers 
who have managed to come into full con- 
tact, touch and tone, with the ups and 
downs of cultured and scholarly literature 
of other leading nations, and have them- 
selves contributed their share toward the 
advancement of their respective depart- 
ments and fields of research. Indeed, the 
scholars of Russia have not been receiving 
the credit due their work, least of all the 
theological savants. Naturally one promi- 
nent reason why they have not secured the 
ear of the Western world is the fact that 
they write in a tongue known to but few 
foreign scholars. Cases of this kind almost 
tempt one to wish again for a common lan- 
guage of scholarship as was the Latin in 
the Middle Ages. Yet from the best of au- 
thorities we learn that not a few inthe 
Russian Church are fully able to do good 
literary work and really have done it. 
From time to time we hear of the literary 
activity of the southern portion of the Or- 
thodox Church, as represented principally 
by the Greeks. But the Greeks themselves 
bear testimony to the fact that, in the Rus- 
sian Church, too, science and letters are 
progressing rapidly. In an address deliv- 
ered last summer by Professor Kyriakos, of 
Athens, in Jena, Germany, the learned his- 
torian, editor and author—the most prolific, 
thorough and famous in the Greek Church 
of our day—stated that ‘‘ Russian erudition 
is well prepared to rival that of other civil- 
ized European peoples,” that ‘‘ the clergy in 
Russia is being thoroughly edueated’’; that 
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“the culture, church architecture, paint- 
ing, music, etc., in Russia have been much 
improved.” Indeed, in comparison with 
other nations the literary activity of Russia 
can favorably compare its own, the number 
of separate publications in 1889 having been 
no less than 8 699, while in 1888 it was 7,427. 
This is a larger number of publications than 
is produced by either England, France or 
the United States, and is surpassed only by 
that of Germany and possibly that of Italy. 
Of these 8,699 works 6,420 were in the Rus- 
sian and 2,279 io other languages, namely 
723 in Polish, 474 in Hebrew, 377 in Ger- 
man, The total number of copies issued 
was 24,780,423, over against 23,103,272 in 1888. 
Of these writings tne theological works 
clearly lead all the rest, which is as charac- 
teristic for Russia as is the leadership of 
educational works in the literature of Ger- 
many for the Fatherland. In vo depart- 
ment has better work been done than is that 
of Church history and antiquities. Indeed, 
this is a favorite line of investigation for 
scholars of the Orthodox Church in general 
who for their researches have learned the 
methods and manners of Western scholar- 
ship, and apply these to the study of mate- 
rials and data to which they have such 
ready access and which are hidden treasures 
to the Western searcher. One of the most 
remarkable illustrations of this union are 
the two large volumes of about 1,300 pages, 
containing a masterly Biography of the 
Sainted Theodoretus, Bishop of Cyrus, his 
Life and his Literary Activity, by Nicolai 
Nicanorowitch Glubokowski, a member of 
the Moscan Theological Academy. The 
work has the rare privilege of meeting a real 
and not imaginary desideratum in patristic 
literature and research. The value of the 
work is apparent from the fact that Prof. 
Adolf Harnack, of Berlin, facile princeps 
among the authorities in early Christian 
literature, and acknowledged to be the most 
influential theologian in Germany, altho 
yet a young man, has pronounced this biog- 
graphy ‘‘a work of the first rank, and alto- 
gether the most important patristic mono- 
graph since the publication of Lightfoot’s 
‘Ignatius.’’’ The completeness with which 
the materials have been collected is simply 
phenomenal; not even the most obscure 
brochure or magazine article is any of the 
Western publications having seemingly es- 
caped the eagle eye of the Russian savant: 
while the thoroughly scientific manner in 
which he discusses and utilizes this material 
is scholarly and masterly. Itis uo doubt 
the most important contribution published 
for decades on the fifth Christian century, 
and the most valuable monograph on the 
Chalcedonese probably ever issued. In 
strange contrast with the publication of 
valuable works of original research by Rus- 
sian scholars—which indeed are rarw@ aves, 
but nevertheless appeared with sufficient 
frequency to show that a leaven of progres- 
sive thought is actively at work in the Rus- 
sian Church too—is the persistency with 
which the Russian censors exclude not only 
the radical theological works of Western 
Europe, but also those which could be 
agencies for a revival of a healthy Christian 
life and thought. On the condemned list 
for the last quarter are found such thor- 
oughly evaugelical works as Godet’s ‘“‘Com- 
mentary on John,” and Funcke’s “* Walk 
with God.”’ The recent records of literary 
work in Russia are sufficient evidence and 
surface indications that imperial despotism 
cannot control hearts and minds, and that 
not a few of the Czar’s subjects are doing 
some thinking. The times are past when 
censors could exclude thought. Literature 
and thought are cosmopolitan and do not 
recognize the boundaries of kingdoms and 
empires. 


The Golden Flower Chrysanthemum. 
(L. Prang & Co., Boston. $10.00.) We can 
hardly expect the Prangs to bring out any- 
thing this year to surpass—perhaps it would 
not be too much to say to equal—this ele- 
gant quarto. It is made of the heaviest 
board available for such work, with an ex 
quisitely soft ivory-finished surface, and 
imprinted in the richest style,with a collec- 
tion of verses and colored designs to illus- 
trate eighteen of the most distinct varieties 
of that floral wonder of Japan, the chrysan- 
themum. Everything has been done with 
care. Every touch has been laid on with 
definite purpose. The romantic story of the 
young Japavese Neesima, given in the in- 
troduction, forms a sort of background of 
reality against which to show off the poetic 
fancies of which the author has woven his 
verses and his designs. Taking a hint from 
a pretty legend derived from Japan, the 
editor has assembled his blooms iu a court 
of floral beauty around the Princess Golden 
Flower (Chrysanthemum). This Princess 
Golden Flower appears in the frontispiece, 
the subject of an ideal study by Mr. Mat- 








thews, somewhat in the Vedder style. A 
rare company of poeta who have responded 
to the editor’s invitation, celebrate the 
daughters of the Princess as they rise to 
view in the designs of the artists. The 
poets are Edith M. Thomas, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, Alice Ward Bailey, Celia Thax- 
ter, Kate Upson Clark, Louis Carroll, 
Margaret Deland, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Theartists who try their pensils 
on the daughters uf the Princess are James 
and Sidney Callowhill, Alois Lunzer, and 
the editor, F. Schuyler Matthews. These 
designs are the unique features of the book, 
and are reproductions of studies from Na- 
ture in water color. Lithography is an 
imperfect instrumeut for the transfer of 
such delicate designs, which must lose in 
the process something of the subtility of the 
drawing and the color. On the whole these 
reproductions give usa higher impression 
of chromo-lithography as a reproductive 
art. Some of them are nearly perfect, as, 
for example,the Medusa the Moonlight, and 
the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. The Ceres, the 
Lilian B. Bird, the October Beauty and 
the Golden Dragon are also very beautiful. 
The waxy look which is the chronic failure 
of chromo-lithographic flowers, is per- 
ceptibly less in these reproductions, tho 
they still lack something of the elastic and 
floating lightness of Nature. The page 
which has on it Celia Thaxter’s poem and 
Mr. Matthews’s black-and-white design to 
iliustrate Christmas Eve is very beautiful, 
and the whole compilation is held well in 
hand and put upinarich and illuminated 
binding. 


The Colors of Animals, Their Meaning 
and Use, Especially Considered in th 
Case of Insects, With chromolithographic 
Frontispiece and sixty-six Figures in the 
Text. By Edward Bagnall Poulton, M. 
A., F.R.S. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75.) This isa welcome addition to 
Applietons’ ‘International Scientific Se- 
ries.”’ lt isa popular treatise on mimicry 
and other uses and meanings attached to 
colors in animal econumy. All of the most 
important discoveries, theories and obser- 
vations of eminent specialists in this branch 
of natural history study, have been digested 
and arranged in excellent order, and set in 
clear and admirably simple language. 
Each reader will judge for himself how far 
itis safe to follow Mr. Poulton in his own 
theories, and whether or not some of his 
conclusions are sulficiently based upon 
well authenticated facts. Of course ** nat- 
ural selection”’ is the burden of the work, 
aud every circumstance of anima! color is 
strained with all of the load that it can 
bear. Students of natural history will 
thank the author for this book, and Amer- 
ican studeuts especially are under obliga- 
tions to D. Appleton & Co. for adding it to 
their admirable series of works on popular 
science. Mimicry in color as a warning of 
unpleasant taste, on one hand, and us a 
means of hiding trom enemies on the other 
hand, is certainly a large fact in animal 
history: and if the secret of the power by 
which mimicry is affected could be accu- 
rately explained it would be a valuable ad- 
dition to the science of life. Mr. Poulton 
describes a great many experiments whose 
results tend to show that, in many cases 
where mimicry serves to render the anima) 
difficult to see on account of a successiul 
blending with the tone of its surroundings, 
the color is derived from the object imi- 
tated by sume obscure nervous operation. 
After ail, it may be that science will turn 
back at length upon appetency of a com- 
prehensive, all-pervading sort as the expla- 
nation of *‘ natural selection and the sur 
vival of the fittest.’”” The being within the 
being is the source and the motor of evolu- 
tion even in plant hfe, perhaps. 


James Calvert: or, From Dark to Dawn in 
Fiji. By R. Vernon. (Fleming H. Revell, 
New York. 75 cents.) Mrs. Vernon has 
done good service in this volume. James 
Calvert was a pioneer of English Methodist 
missions in dangerous times among these 
people. He took his own life in his hands 
and did a work whose fruit he has been per- 
mitted tosee. The story is botn interesting 
and impressive, one more confirmation of 
the power of the Gospel.— A Class Book 
of Biblical Historyand Geography. Prot. 
H. 8. Osborn, LL. D., bas prepared this hand 
book for the use of teachers and classes. It 
is compiled on an orthodox basis and with 
a tree use of confirmatory matter contained 
in the recent discoveries, The hand-pook 
contains numerous maps. (American Tract 
Society, New York. $1.25.) The latest 
volume in “ The Contemporary Pulpit Li- 
brary”’ is Sermons by the late Rt. Rev. J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham, handsomely published on a good 
page in exceptionally good type. (Thomas 
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Whittaker. $1.00.) These sermons are 
edited from the reporter’s notes. The 
reader looking fer the confirmation of his 
faith would perhaps be most interested in 
the sermon on * The history of Jsrael an ar- 
gument in favor of Christianity,” or in the 
three on‘‘Christianity and Paganism.” Most 
readers will find more matter suited to their 
needs in those on “I'he Vision of God” or 
“The Heavenly Teacher.’-———A Pocket 
Book of Private Devotions for every Morn- 
ing and Evening in the Week with Prayers 
Jor some Particular Occasions, By the 
Rev. Hugh Hutton, M.A., with an intro 
duction by the Rev. Rufus Eilis. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; C. T. Dillingham, New 
York. 30 cents.) This is an original book. 
Every prayer in it comes directly from a 
suppliant who knew the needs, of men and 
knew what we should pray for every day. 
The book is extremely simple in diction, 
very direct, reverent, a daily compendium 
of daily petitions and needs and all in an 
exceedingly compact pocket form. 








Atlas of the Metropolitan District of the 
City of New York and the Adjacent Coun- 
try. (Julius Bien Co., 1389 Duane Street, 
New York. $20.00.) This is an atlas of thir 
teen different maps 28x35 inches in size, 
mounted on guards and bound, The scale 
is the very liberal one of two inches to the 
mile, and is large enough to admit of the 
detailed illustration of the forestry, drain- 
age and geoditic features of the country. 
The elevations areshown by a system of ten 
and twenty feet curves or contours like those 
employed in the admirable maps of the 
New Jersey Survey. ‘The surveys on which 
the work is based seem to be in the main the 
United States Coast and GeodeticSurvey and 
that carned on by the State of New Jersey 
under the direction of the late Professor 
Cook. Additional work has been done by 
engineers employed for the purpose, J. R. 
Bien and C. C, Vermeule, On close exami- 
pation minor errors at minor points are 
found, as must be expected. As a whole, 
the work is usetuland admirable. It is ar- 
ranged on the plan of the New Jersey maps 
in sections which are shown on a full-page 
smaller scale map of the whole region, 
The sectional maps extend up the Hud- 
son far enough to take in the whole Croton 
water-shed, They run well out over Long 
Island, They cover Staten Island, the Up- 
per and Lower Bays, Elizabeth, Newark, 
Paterson, and the Oranges. The large scale 
employed permits some designation of the 
street plan, and streets of the large towns, 
itis, however, too much to expect entire 
accuracy in these minute delineations, The 
system of shading aids the eyes very much 
in fixing the character and features of the 
country, Itis the stauding reproach of the 
State of New York that it vas not long ayo 
provided fora work of this nature on the 
broadest aud most accurate basis. Mean 
boon wo have the Metro- 
politan district mapped as well asit is in 
this Atlas, aud so well as to leave all other 
competitors far behind. The citizens of 
New ork are to Le congratulated on be- 
ing able to produce by private eaterprise 50 
fine a work, 


The Picturesque Medite rrancan, (Cas- 
sell Publishing Co., New York. Complete 
in twenty-four parts, quarto size, at fifty 
Ceuls each part.) ‘hin elegant work has 
been in preparation for several years. Four 
of the tweaty-four numbers are now pub- 
lished, and present a gracelully written 
descriptive text, printed in a handsome, 
finely cut, Open type, on heavy, ivory-tin- 
ished paper, and illustrated with wood-cuts, 
which are reproduced from original sketches 
made tor the work by sucn leading artists 
as J. MacWhirter, Johu Fulleylove, Wil- 
liam Simpson, Kdward ‘I. Compton, 
Charles Wyihe, W. H. J. Boot, Jobn 
O'Connor, and others, who have been com- 
missioued by the publishers to visit the Med- 
ilerravean and make them on the spot, ‘Tue 
reproductions of Ubeir desigus are intend. 
ed to be up bo the highest level of the art of 
wood-engraving. in the preparation of 
the descriptive text a numerous corps of 
writers have been engaged, ineluding 
among them the Kev, Professor Bonney, 
H. L. Trail, K, Dicey, Grant Allan, Frank 
Barrett, and mwiss A. B. Edwards, The 
volumes betore us indicate that neither 
pains nor expense will be spared to make 
the work an dition de luxe and worthy of 
the subject. 


time it is a great 


Our New England. Her Nature de 
scribed by Hamilton Wright Matie, and 
some of her Familiar Scenes illustrated. 
(Boston: Roberts Srothers, $4.00.) ‘he 
three best things in this graceful volume 
are the illustrarions of ‘A New England 
Home,” of “Happy Hollow” and “The 
Country Road in Winter,” The running 
text, which contains “New England Na- 
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ture described by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie,” is done with his well-known grace- 
ful handling of the common elements of 
New England life and scenery. The illus- 
trations are photogravures from Nature by 
A. W. Elsen & Co., Boston, with ingenious 
notes sketched in on the margins by Frank 
T. Merrill. The whole effect of the volume 
is very pleasing. ———Dreams of the Sea. 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. #2.50.) Lola 
Mae Walker has compiled in this delicately 
illustrated volume a series of selections po- 
etic and prose expressing the religious as- 
pect of the sea. The illustrations are ex 

quisitely soft anddreamy. Barring atouch 
of familiarity in the dedication **To Him 
who rules the waves,” the drawings ond se 

lections express a fine religious sentiment 
and are as artistic as they are appropriate. 


Dr. Ed. Boéhl, the famous Reformed 
dogmatician of the Protestant theological 
faculty of Vienna, is not unknown to our 
readers. His discussion in these columns 
of the Revision scheme in the Presbyterian 
Church afforded ample evidence of his con- 
servative tendencies. He is probably the 
ablest representative of the historic faith 
of the Calvinistic Churches on the continent; 
but his theological system has not been un- 
influenced by Lutheran dogmaticians, ‘T'bis 
is again shown by his latest work, Von 
der Itechtfertigung durch den Glauben 
(Leipzig: Gustorif, 1800. pp. 327. 7 marks), 
to which the surprising subtitle is added 
“A Contribution to the Protection( Rettuny) 
of the Cardinal Principle of Protestantism,” 
‘The investigations are partly historica! and 
partly dogmatical. He thinks that the cen- 
tral dogma of the Reformation even at a 
very early period was not immaterially 
modified, the justitia imputata, becoming 
a justitia inhacrens, tnfusa, essentialis. 
In many cases the per fidem became a 
propter fidem, The volume of Bibl aims 
at bringing back this Protestant doctrine 
to its truly biblical expression. One fea 
ture is quite poteworthy, pamely his subor- 
dination of predestination to justification, 
giving a considerably milder appearance to 
historic Calvinism, Even should the reader 
not be able to share the views of this re- 
trosum appeal, the thoughtful discussions 
cannot fail to be helpful. 


Thoreau’s Thoughts, Selections from the 
Writings of David Henry Thoreau, Edited 
by H. G. O. Blake. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York, $1.00.) Admirers 
of Thoreau will fall with eager avidity on 
this handsome and convenient compilation 
from his writings. They do not deepen our 
impression of Thoreau’s genius. He can 
hardly be said to come very succes.fully 
out of the ordeal to which such a compila- 
tion subjects him. For one thing it exhibits 
the contradictory phases of his mind. Com- 
pare, for example, bis rhapsodic praises of 
solitude and solitary life with this: “It 
takes two to speak the truth—one to speak 
and another to hear.’’ Orthis: “All the 
abuses which are the object of reform with 
the philanthropist, the statesman and the 
housekeeper, are unconsciously amended 
in the intercourse of friends.’”’ Or this: 
“Think of the importance of friendship in 
the education of men. It will make a man 
honest; it will make him a hero; it will 
make him a saint, It is the state of the just 
dealing with the just, the magnanimous 
with the magnanimous, the sincere with 
the siucere, man with man.” Making 
allowance for some pardonable exaggera- 
tion, all this is well and truly said. What 
we wish to note is the highly social char- 
acter as compared with the highly and even 
bitterly unsocial terms in which Thoreau 
sometimes expressed himself. 


The Genests of Nature Considered in the 
Light of Mr. Spencer’s Philosophy, as 
Based upon the Persistenee of Energy. By 
Thomas H. Musick. (John B. Alden, New 
York. $1.50.) We can easily believe that 
to the average scientific man this book 
would be a firat-class irritant. We would 
advise him, however, to take it coolly and 
read it through. He may learn something 
from it as to the rational considerations 
which weigh for so much with religious 
minds against the rigid and all-embracing 
theories they are called on to believe. Mr. 
Musick has analyzed and subdivided his 
charge into a great variety of specifications; 
but substantially it goes little or nothing 
beyond Prof. Josiah Cook’s Lowell Lec- 
tures in the affirmation of the reality and 
extent of our ignorance as to natural 
forces, gravitatlon to begin with. Mr, Mu- 
sick dogmatizes on this ignorance more than 
the Harvard professor, and shows some dis- 
position to require the argumentum ab 
ignorantia to do the duty of the argumen- 
tum ab scientia; but his book administers a 
wholesome caution to the arrogant assump- 
tions on which popular unbelief is based, 





and it deserves to be read for the honest 
bard work done in compiling it, if for no 
other reason. 


Aids to Seripture Study. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. New York and Boston. 31.25.) 
This is a bcok which inspires high respect 
for the lamented author—the late Frederic 
Gardiner, Professor in the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School. The volume may be character- 
ized as a brief manual of ordinary difficul- 
ties in the interpretation of Serptiure, and 
is a model of intelligent and reverent 
treatment. Few students have approached 
their task with more candor or with a more 
accurate impression of the precise point of 
difficulty; and certainly no man who start- 
ed with so much freedom ever reverted 
with more hearty conviction or unfailing 
certainty to the general teatures of the or- 
thodox conclusion, It is quite possible that 
he has at times raised difficulties which he 
is not able to lay, and that his readers may 
not always be satisfied with his reasonings 
or his solutions. But what he says is said 
fairly, belongs in the case, has to be consid- 
ered, and is really werthy of the subject. 
The style is attractive, and wholly free from 
vexativus, technicalities or obscurities of 
any kind. In short, itis a good book, with 
much light and helpin it at points where 
we need all we can get. 


The Ancient Cibola, The Marvellous 
Country; or, Three Years in Arizona and 
New Mexico, By Samuel Woodworth Coz- 
zens. Lee & Snepard, Boston; C. T. Dil 
lingham, New York. #200.) We are sorry 
not to give the space to our notice of this 
book which it really deserves. It is a genu- 
ine traveler’s book written by a manu who 
loved adventure and exploration for people 
who like thesame. I[t is a varied fabric 
woven of history, description, personal nar- 
rative, and a large element of comedy and 
adventure, It deals with an old civilization 
whose monuments are now in the possess- 
ion of decayed races and prowled around 
by savages. It is rich in descriptions of 
scenery, Whose beauty and grandeurare not 
yet appreciated at their full worth, and it 
does not neglect the very great natural re- 
sources and mineral wealth of the country. 
The volume is a fat oue in size and con- 
tents, and copiously illustrated. 


Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell 
Hlolmes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 
and New York. 31.50.) Dr. Holmes deserves 
more than most men who bave lived in any 
age the appellation Felix. He is bappy in 
himself, in bis fortunes, in what he does, in 
what he says, and particularly in the art of 
putting things. His great fame began ata 
breakfast table, and it isa rare felicity of 
his fate and of his own quick-witted mind 
that brings him before us ayain in the clos- 
ing years of his life, in asimilar character, 
Over the Teacups, The monthly magazine 
which introduced bim as the *‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table ’’ holds him still at its 
table Over the Teacups. All the world has 
known Dr. Holmes as the Autocrat. All 
the world will read with unabated interest 
the volume which contains his table-talk 
Over the Teacups. 


Very beautiful for the eye and the hand 
are two of Charles Reade’s novels which 
come to us from John Wilson & Sons, Uni- 
versity Press. (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York. $1.25 per vol.) Peg Woflington 
and Christie Johnstone. They are uniform 
in style and shape, and ideal specimens of 
the art of book-making. The Gallant 
Lords of Bois-Doré is one of the less known 
novels of George Sand, translated from the 
French by Steven Clovis. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. Two vols. $3.00 the 
set; put upin a box.) This is a graceful 
and spirited translation of a story marked 
by Madame Dudevant’s brilliant style and 
love of common life, and perhaps rather 
freer than usual from her doubtful social 
speculations. 





From Hunt & Eaton we have received the 
following six books: One Little Life. By 
Mary Lowe Dickinson. Nemoruma the 
Nautchnee. By Edwin MacMinno. The 
Domine. By Sarah H. Bradford. Poky 
Clark. By N.D. Bagnall. A Little Leaven. 
By Elizabeth E. Holding, and Awnt Chloe 
and Her Young Friends. By Mrs. E. J. 
Richmond. These are books with no es- 
pecial marks by which to classify them. 
In one sense they are good. They usually 
teach a good lesson. They belong to a 
field of fiction which is meant to bea profita- 
ble play-ground in the neighborhood of 
Sunday schools; but it may be an open 
question which gets the profit, the reader 
or the publisher. 


The Art of Play-Writing. By Alfred 


Hennequin (Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, $1.25.) The hundredsof young writers 





who are beset by the fancy that play-writing 
isa matter of mere genius, independent of 
any technical knowledge, would do wel! to 
buy this little book and study it carefully. 
Not that this or any other treatise can im- 
part the play-wright’s best powers, but it 
can, toa reasonably quick mind, suggest 
the limitations, the restrictions and tue 
traditions withiu which stage literature 
must develop. Asa guide to one who pos 
sesses the dramatic genius this isa valuable 
little treatise. 


Verses Along the Way. By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $125.) We cannot help sympathizing 
with the spirit of “‘A Greeting’? which 
comes first in this little book of goud poetry. 
Itis lrish aud patriotically Irish, and many 
of the pieces that follow fairly blaze with 
Celtic ardor. A trifle careless at times the 
poet may be, but even her carelessness is 
attrac'ive. Between her smiles and tears 
she makes all the melody, without the 
brogue, that belongs to the educated Irish 
voice. The publishers have issued the vol- 
ume in exquisite style. 


Gilbert Edgar’s Son, by Harriet Riddle 
Davis, (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is 
a novel of more than ordinary interest. It 
deals with a life with which the author is 
evidently familiar, and its descriptive parts 
are well done, while the dramatic manage- 
ment, if not quite so good, will hold the 
reader’s interest to the end. Tho wecaunot 
call the story an international one, it gives 
some entertaining glimpses of continental 
life set over against the stronger pictures of 
lifein Maryland among the Friend Quakers. 
It is not a very strong novel, but 1t is inter- 
esting. 


Poems. By Edna Dean Proctor. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $125.) These are 
poems from the heart of New England. In 
them glow hot embers of the old Puritan 
fire. The diction is rich, the rhythm varied, 
the style, tho unequal, strongin the main 
and suggestive of scholarly taste, if not of 
scholarship. Miss Proctor has the right to 
be called an American poet, and America 
will not be ashamed of her poetry. The 
volume is made in a style worthy of the 
verse it contains. 


On The Blockade is one of Oliver Optic’s 
stories for boys. Most of our young readers 
will know about what to expect of this 
versatile and clever story-teller when he 
undertakes a tale of the blockade during 
the War of the Rebellion. It is full of stir, 
and its sketches of combat aud strategy are 
thrillingly realistic. The illustrations add 
to the entertainment. (Bostou; Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50.) 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Good Form” 
Series is Manners Good and Bad, at Home 
and in Society, with Remarks onthe Value 
of Tact, Courtesy and Conventionality. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
75 cents.) Like the others noticed before, 
this manual is written in a simple and dig- 
nified style and reflects the best of our mod- 
ern democratic society. 


Her Great Ambition. By Anna Rich - 
ardson Earle. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1.00.) If-we are to have novels about 
nothing in particular, let us have them, but 
they are monotonous. Her Great Ambition 
isa story of artist life, not badly written, 
not strikingly excellent in any particular, 
a fairly interesting piece of commonplace 
fiction. 


Indian Tales, by Rudyard Kipling, is a 
volume of many short studies and stories of 
picturesque lifeinIndia The United States 
Book Company issue this as ao authorized 
edition. We have already given our esti- 
mate of Mr. Kipling’s fiction. We have 
here some of his most characteristic work. 


D. Lothrop Co. send us an edition of 
Wednesday the Tenth, a short, stirring, 
somewhat sensational story by Grant Alien. 
Itis well written and full of that sort of 
interest which comes of adventure by land 
and sea, with a goodly mixture of close 
situations and cleverly managed escapes. 


From Thomas Whitaker we have received 
The Slaves of Sabinus, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, and A Household of Girls, by Sarah 
Tytler, both very good works of fiction by 
well-known authors who always mingle 
good teachings with pleasantly engaging 
story-telling. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have 
Against Heavy Odds, another of Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen’s charming Norse stories, in 
which both old and young will find the 
comfort which comes of reading a genuinely 
delightful piece of fiction, fresh and full of 
vigorous life. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE pext volume of the Great Writers’ 
Series, published by Water Scott, will be 
“Sheridan,” by Mr. Lloyd Sanders. 


....Mr. Stanley will contribute to the 
January number of Scribner's Magazine, 
an article entitled “The Pigmies of the 
Great Afcican Forest.” 


....Charles L. Thompson, D.D., of this 
city, will publish, through A. D. F. Ran- 
dolpt & Co., a volume of his poems, a num- 
ber of which appeared first in THe INpRE- 
PENDENT. 

....The English Illustrated Magazine 
for November contains an illustrated paper 
on Winchester College. Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s novel, ‘** The Witch of Prague,” is 
continued in the same number, 


....Mr. Thomas Sargeant Perry’s long 
expected work on Greek Literature is to be 
published soon by Henry Holt & Co. Mr. 
Perry’s great learning and incisive critical 
talent make this an important announce- 
ment. 


...-A new edition of Mr. Frederick Lock- 
er’s “Lyra Elegantiarum” will soon be 
published in London, The book has long 
been out of print, aud the re issue will con- 
tain many new poems selected from the 
work of men who have died since it was 
first compiled. 


..--The Christian Social Union in England 
has decided to publish a quarterly Economic 
Review. The first number will appear in 
January. Among the contributors are Pro- 
fessor Ely of Johns Hopains, Professor Ash - 
ley, of Toronto, and the Rt Rev. Bishop 
Huntington. 


...-A new edition of Mr. Morris’s ‘‘ Karth- 
ly Paradise,” complete in one volume and 
bound in a choice binding from a design by 
the author, will shortly be published by 
Reeves & Turner in London. The Mac- 
millans will also issue a one volume edition 
of Miss Rossetti’s poems. 


....Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, author of 
the remarkable story, ‘‘A Village Tragedy,”’ 
and of a less known but quite as remark- 
able volume of poems, has wrirten a new 
novel for Murray’s Magazine. Itis called 
* Esther Vanhomrigh,” and will be begun 
in the New Year’s number. 


....Mr. George Moore is collecting the 
critical articles which he has contributed 
fromtime to time to the English maga- 
zines and reviews. The book will be in 
three sections—-essays on literature, on 
painting, and on the drama. It is to be 
published early next year by David Natt. 


...W. R. Jenkins announces among his 
cho'ce Romances in the original French: 
“The Man with the Broken Ear” by Ed- 
mond About; and Hugo’s “ Toilers of the 
Sea’’; also a school edition of “ Sans 
Famille,” by Hector Malot; and a first 
course in ‘‘French Composition’”’ by Profess- 
or Du Croquet. 


.... Harper & Brothers announce for early 
publication: ‘‘Strolls by Starlight and Sun- 
shine,’ an illustrated volume by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson; a six-volume edition 
of Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Jonnson’’; ‘‘ Freedom 
Triumphant,” the fourth and concluding 
vuolume of Mr. C. C. Coffin’s ‘‘History of the 
Civil War,” and ‘* Ten Tales from Frangois 
Coppée,”’ translated by Mr. Walter Learned. 


....Mr. W.J. Linton has now ready his 
work on “ The Masters of Wood Engrav- 
ing.’’ Special editions of this valuable book 
have been printed for subscription, one of 
five hundred copies 17 x 12 inches in size, 
selling at fifty dollars acopy;and another of 
one hundred copies, 20 x 15 inches in size, sel- 
ling at one hundred dollars a copy. Subscrip- 
tions will be received by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


....We constantly notice in this columu 
the great English Reviews, The Fortnight- 
ly, The Contemporary, The Nineteenth 
Century, The Edinburgh, The Quarter 
ly, and The Scottish, brought out in this 
country, in authorized editions, by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company of 
New York. They now announce that 
after this month they will farnish their 
subscribers with the original Edinburgh 
Edition of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

...-Few men have suffered more than 
Calvin Fairbank in the cause of liberty. 
For the alleged crime of aiding runaway 
slaves he was kept in the Kentucky Peni- 
tentiary seventeen years. He received in 
that time 35,000 lashes on his back. He is 
now old and dependent and has published 
the story of his life during slavery times. 
His friends propose to buy the plates and 
present him with 1,000 copies. That will 
give him a good start. Those who have a 
mind to help in this matter will please ad- 
dress C. C. M’Cabe, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
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..Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, havein 
press a volume of expositions of the Inter- 
pational Sunday-School Lessons for 1891, 
entitled, History, Prophecy and Gospel, 
edited by E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., 


LL.D., 


President of Brown University. 


These expositions, forty-eight in number, 
will cover each lesson of the year, and have 
been prepared by men eminent for their 
ability, active in Cbristian work, and in 
sympathy with President Andrews in his 
effort to elevate the character of Sunday- 


school instruction. 
voted in them to textual explanations 


Less attention is de- 


and 


details and more to the presentation and 


enforcement of the “‘ lessons.” 
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Library Sermons. 
ht Keverend J. B. Light- 
foot, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durbam. 
74, xe, pp. 186. New York : Thomas Whit- 
GURU oan athe sannbavedsacéethtsenevaskeaanmidekses 
Our Marriage Vow. The Service ont Minis- 
ter’s Certificate. 634x444. The 6 
sociology. Popular Lectares and — ussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
8x5}¢, pp. x, 408. Boston: James H. West. 
Abraham sae A History. By John G. 
Nicolay and Jo mer. 4x7. In ten vol- 
_ Volume Il. 
Vol- 
. 40. Volume Vv, pp. xvii, 
3. Volume V i, 
- Vowuwme VII, pp. xviii, 496. 
Yolume IX, pp. xvili, 49%. Volume X, pp. 
xvii, 482. New York: The Century Co...... 
some American Paintersin Water Colors. Fac- 
similes of New Works by William T. 
Smedley, Rosina Emmet Sherwood, Walter 
L. Palmer, Leon Moran, J. Pauline sunter, 
James M. Barnsley, IJ. 'L. Gerome Ferris, 
Maud Humphrey. With Portraits of the 
Artists and nepresentations of their work in 
Black-and-White. With Text by Ripley 
Hitchcock. 2044x164. New York: Freder- 
1c% A. Stokes & BrotheF...... ...ccccccccscecce 
Good Form, Manners, Good and Bad, at Home 
aud in Society. With Remarks upon the 
Value of Tact, Courtesy and Conventionali- 
ty. By the author of * Cards: Seer, Signi- 
france, and Pro 
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A Bis cate Red-Coat, A Story of Child- 
Life in New York a Hundred Years Ago. 
By Ruth Ogden. With over Sixty Original 
a eeeee by H. A. Ogden. 54¢x7‘4, pp. 

ikke: Sap, Konminawakseratinsnvesin 

The =a w York Calendar for 181. The same. 

News from Nowhere; or, An Epoch of Rest. 
Being some chapters froma Uptopian Ro- 
mance. By William aes. 744X5, pp, vi, 
278. Boston: Roberts Brothers ......... 

Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Edited by Two 
of Her Friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and T. 
W sigginson, 7x4, pp. xii, 152. The same. 

Nanon; By George Sand. Translated by E liza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. 74¢x5'4, pp. 425. 
akin tndenisnivannidiecdtidsuadonmerecss 

My Classes in Geometry. By George Iles. Ke- 
printed from the Popular Science Monthly 
for November, 1890. 74¢x6, pp. 9. New York: 
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Life A Novel. By Wiliiam W. Wheeler. 74x 

. Pp. 287. New York: The American News 
Company. sod Gn veeUcse set éenseereseeeieciens Gbe6 

Music and Culture. Comprisirg Numbers of 

oomeeee and Essays. By Kari Merz. Mus. 
4xhR4 pp. vi, 206. Philadelphia, Penn.: 
Tineo oo  opealidesa apecigpein ais iepotectieanage 

Horse Stories, and Stories of Other Animals. 
Experience of two Boysin Managing Horses, 
with many Anecdotes | of Quadrupedal In- 
eg , a, nox. 10x73, 

p. vi, 212. New York: “C issell Publishing 
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Science in Plain Language. Astronomy, Sun, 


oon, Stars, etc. y William Durham, 
F.R.S.E. 74x5, pp. 133. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co 


Pocket Volume of Selections from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning. 6x44. pp. vii, 
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In Markest England, and the Way Out. By 
General Pooth. 9x64 pr; xxxi. 245, London: 
Engiand: ~~ 7 Headquarters of the 
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Hints on Child Training. By H. Clay Sn. 
74x54, pp. 311. Philadelphia: John D. Wat- 
Malgré Lui Comédie. Par Moliere. 
* arguments and Notesin English 
or E. Gase. 744x5, pp. 45. Boston: D. 
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Le Tartufe ou L’Imposteur. Pur Moliére. Ed- 
ited i with ya —" and Notes in English. 

BS -Gase. 74x5, pp. 102. The same. 
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Edited with grgemente and Notes in Eng- 
lish. By F.E .Gase. 744x5, pp. 105. The 
” eee eeeccvccccesscccesseccescocsccccs 
Echoes from Dreamland. By Frederic Allison 
Tupper. 734x5 pp. 100. Shelburne Falis, 
Mass.: Mrs. S. 0 SFO ccccccceescocces socce 
Paoli. The Last of the Missionaries. A Pic- 


ture of the Overthrow of the Christians in 
rm an inthe Seventeenth Century. By 
<itchin., With Illustrations by G. A. Tra- 


p. and Henry Bouche. 744x544, pp. 468. 
New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons............. 
Orders of W orp for the Supfoy- = hool. Ar- 
ranged by D. Curtis. 74¢x6, 4. Bos- 


ton and Chicago: Congregations Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society................ 
In Scripture Lands. Nev Views of Sacred 
Places. By Edward L. Wilson. With One 
Hundred and Fifty Illustrations from Orig- 


inal Epeteqrapne by the Author. %%34x7, pp. 
xvi, 3 New York: Charles Scribner's 
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Electricity in Daily Life. A Popular Account 
of the Application of Electricity to Every 
Day Uses. By Cyrus Brackett, Franklin 
Leonard Pope, Joseph Wetzier, Henry Mor- 
ton, Charles L. Buckingham, Herbert Laws. 
We ebb, W.S. Hughes, U.S.N., John Millais, 
U.S.A.. A. E. Kennelly, M. Allen Starr, M.D. 
With One Hundred and Twenty-five Itlus- 
lustrations. 9xfilg, pp. xvili, 288. The same. 

The Evidence of Christian Experience, being 
the kly Lectures fer 1890. By Lewis French 
Stearns. 794x544, pp. villi, 474. The same. 

Dollikins and the Miser. By Frances Eaton. 

With Illustrations by W. L. Taylor. 84¢x7, 
pp. 23. Boston: D. Lothrop Co............... 

Is ree Your Son, My Lord? A Novel. By 
Helen H, Gardener. 734x544. pp. 257. Bos- 
ton: arena ET ID ons n00080dsseceese 

Ancient Mistery for Colleges i High Schools. 
By P. a,£ Myers. Part If. A History of 
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est—Taxation— Monopolies— Protection and 
Free Trade. By Rufus Cope. 84x44. pp. 
| oa Pomecepata, Penn.: J. B. Lippincott 
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Lyrics fora Lute. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. 4x4, pp.ix, 112. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Stitin & Co.. 

Over cee feac ups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

pp p. 519. The same 

Bessie in F eo wragy oe Old and New. 
liam Knight. 744x5, pp. xx, 347. 

A Ward of the Golden Gate. By Bret Harte. 
734x544. Pp, 44. The same <M Ae 1 2 

Thorea’us Thoughts. Selections — ‘from. ‘the 

bale of Henry David Thoreau. 

by H. G. VU. Blake. 6%x444, pp. 155. 


Second Annual Report of the Statistics of Rail- 
ways in the United States to the Laterstate 
Commerce Commission forthe year ending 
June th, 1890. 4x6, pp. 5%. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office........ 

Good Luck: For Singing Classes. Conventions. 
Normal Schools, Day Sepose. Institutes, 
Academies, Colleges and the Home. A 
Greatly Improved Method of Teaching the 
Principles of Music. Theory and Exercises, 
Pretty and Easy Pieces for the Beginners, 
More Advanced Glees, Part Songs, Quartets 
and Anthems, and Grand Sacred and Secu- 
lar Choruses for Concerts. Also. choice 
Songs with Enctramens 1 Accompaniments 
for the Home. By 8S. W. Straub. 10x7, pp. 
192. Chicago, [1l.: 8. W.Straub & Co....... 

A Selection from the Sonnets of William 
Wordsworth. With numerous Illustrations. 
Ry Alfred Parsons. 11x84%, PP. i. New 
York: Harper & Bros... aaeinie 

London Letters, and Some Others. By George 
W. Smalley. 9x6. Intwo volumes. Volume 
1. Personalties -Two Midlothian C ampaigns. 
Pp. viii, 451. Volume IJ, Notes on Social 
Life—Notes on Parliament Pageants—Mis- 
cellaneous. Pp. vi, 07. Thesame.. 

The Journal of Sir Walter Scott. 
Original Manuscript at 
In two volumes. ee i pp. viii, 416. 
Volume I!, pp. 517. The same........ 

Diana’s ee By Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
Tex. 286. The same.. 

The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria. Edited 
by Stuart J. Reid. — Reaconsteld. By 
J.A. Froude. 76x5'4, op. x. 267. 

English Fairy Tales. Collected by 
Jacobs. Rte by John D. 
Si4x64, . xviii, 253. New York: G, P. 
Putnam's P sons > 

ae of the Day, LXIV. The Question of 

Ships he Diary of Our Ocean Mercan- 
tile Marine—Its Cause and Cure. By David 
A. Wells. 1i, Shipping Subsidies and Boun- 
ties. By Captain John Codman. 8x54, pp. 19. 
WIS GD icc cvccscecssncccotcesspsesesepavenese 

Good Living. A Practical Cookery-Book for 
Town and Country. By Sara Van Buren 
Brug é@re. 534x5, pp. x, 580. The same.... 223 

Gustavus Adolphus, and The Straggle of 
Protestanism for Existence. By C. R. Fletch- 
er, M.A. 7%x*lg, pp. xvii, 316. The same. 150 

Work While Ye Have the Light. Translated 
from the Russian by Count Lyof Tolstof. 

By E. H. Dillon, Ph.D. Authorized Edition. 
T46x5, p. 170. New York: bee United 
iT cctches osbeinedunanes 


“Ry Wii- 
The same. 1 2% 


From the 
Abbotsford. %xé 





pp. 387. Thes 
Famous or infamous. By 
Authorized Edition. 7i¢x5, pp. 278. The 


Heart « of Gold. By L. T. Meade. Authorized 
Sdition. 74¢x5 pp. 21s. The sam 
He Went for a Soldier. By John Steamae WiL- 
ter. anne Edition. 7%x5, pp. 144. 


ae Florence Warden. 
he 02 

By Whose Hand? By ‘Edith ‘Sessions Tupper. 
pp. 187. The same................. 0 25 

jair's Breadth. By Edith Sessions Tup- 

per. 74¢x5, pp. 1%. The same 

The Sun Dial. A Poem. By Austin Dobson. 
With drawings and Decorations by George 
Wharton jawerds. 12x94. New Yerk: 


Dodd, Mea 
(La Mare au Diable.) From 
the French of George Sand. By Frank Hun- 
owe r tter. Illustrated with fourteen etch- 
vy Rudaux. Ilxk+, Pp. 1%). Thesame.. 500 

The ‘Dev oF s Picture Books. History of Play- 

g Cards. By Mrs. John King Van Rensse- 
laer. Illustrated. 10x7%4. pp. villi, 207. The 
SDS _. -aedemmenudine<gutvaueenebibuensiiateuliiianes 

Désirée. ueen of Sweden and Norway 
Translated from the French of Baron Hoch- 
schild. By Mrs. M. Carey. 744x434, pp. %. 
The same..... 

Our Father's Kingdom. Lectures on the hese 8 
Prayer. By the At Charles B. Ross, M.A , 
BD. MxM. Di 189. New York: Scribner 

A New po ee or, The Down Grade in Crit- 
icism, Theclogy ond Science. By Prof. Rob- 
ert Watts, D.D., LL.D. 78x54, Pp. xxv, 338. 
The same 

Phifcsoshy and Theology, being the First Edin- 

burgh University Gifford Lectures By 
oe Huchinson Stirling (Edin.) Shext, 
Pp. 406. The same. 375 

A Vinaicstion of the Rights of Woman. With 
Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects. 

By Mary Wollstonecraft. New Edition, with 
an ee 7% —_ b apie Fawcett. 
8x5, D) vi, 287. Thes 

Technolog: al Handbooks. “The Art of  Book- 
binding. A Practical Treatise. By Joseph 
W. Zae mY, With Plates and Diagrams. 
Seanad Edition, Revised aan Enlarged. 

ti Phos 19). The sam 

Manus of Leuliography, be Le rm “Introduction 


Bertha Thomas. 


The sam 
Missing A Young — 
pp. 121. T 


By a 
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ter Thomas Rogers, * “s 8. 

tz.coves i ee and a ante frontis- 

piece. &44¢x6, p Pp. vit li, 172. The same.......... 

Manual Training n Education. B: :" . 

arvard), Ph.D. ( With 

746x5\4. pp. vi, 510. the same. 12 
Drawn with Pen ae Pencil. 


illustrations. 


By . ahaffy, M.A.. D.D. xX, pp. 223. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell & Co. 
Sans Familie. Par Hector Malot. Ourrage Cou- 


V Académie Francaise. Abrege pour 
Servir dans les Clasers de yrentate. Par Paul 


Bercy. B.L., L.D, . 432. New ¥ 
William R. Yabo = cosben pata 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RACTICAL i soe a, gn SEVEN 
‘ 


A Re in bY in on -2 
My Tut "Theory ae wg "Biter 
Swift as 











fmene. Rear 
for 10 cents. s J.M 


Nationa! Schoo Ae 


-M.. 
tAy ARSE Bi’ 18;’Ohie. 


0 60, 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


2 GOOD START; A Book for Young 
eu. 
with same author's Talks With Young 
Men, etc. 
“ Another of this 
princeps as counseilor and guide to young men. 


trust that these pages, at once winning and stimula- 
ae. will be perused by 


II. Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale's New Work, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Love-Tales. 


A Selection from Various Authors. UVotform bed | 
“Classic Tales,”’ * Humorous Tales " and ° 
Tales’ Just Ready. Five volumes. imo. Halt 
cloth, gilt top, tn box, $2.4; half cilf, polished, 


HAVE NOW READY 


By J. THAIN Davipson. Uniform 


12mo, illuminated cloth, $1.25. 


pular series by one who ts facile 
We 


thousands of our young 
—The London Christian, 


x 4 gitt top, $7.4) half morocco, polished, gilt top, 
THE LIVING CHRIST AND THE] fy. 
FOUR GOSPELS. Crown 8vo, cloth, . 
$1.50 Classic Tales. 
“An anenewenshtn argument for the verity of the . . es * ra HUNT. Five 
Christian religion. The book meets a definite need Serious and Lively. pened by Luau HUNT. 
as a popular statement of tan @ammean of faith. volumes, I8mo. Half cloth, gilt top, in. box, 


We cordially commend the volume as calculated to 

deepen faith in the living Christ, and strengthea con- 

fidence in the historical trust worthiness of the story 

of his earthly 
Is." —The 


pels. 


#. 4“); half calf, polished, gilt top, $7.00; half mo- 
roceo, p ished, wilt top, $7.00. 


Humorous Tales. 


Four volumes. smo, 
n Belt c alt, polished. seule 
sul 


ministry as set forth in the four Gos- 
ondon Christian, 


NEARLY READY. 


From Varions Sources. 
Halfcioth qittop &° 


Rev. Dr, Wu. M. Taylor's New Work, Weird a 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. eird Tales, 
Expounded and illustrated. Uaiform From V rious Sources. Five volumes. 12mo 


with same author’s Parables of Our Sav- 
iour. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 


By W. Heimburg. 


Alexander Mackay, of Uganda. 


A LIFE. 
colored map, nearly 500 pages. 
cloth, $1.50. 


“She has suffered the story, for the most part, to 
tell itself in the letters and journals of the dead. 
these are arranged with the deft grace of a woman's 
fingers, and the image before one as the book is closed 
witnesses to her success. 
lives, 
missionary biovraphie-—fit to rank with John G. Pa- 
tou's warvellous story. 
flames that go leaping through Paton's book, thece 1s 
a still, intense glow of feeling, 
and more impressive as the narrative 
British Weekly. 


*e* These books sent, post paid, on receipt of price by 


A, 0, ARMSTRONG & SOM, Tt Bdway, ¥. 7, 


Half cloth, clli top, 82M: half calf, polished, ait 
top, $7.50; half morocco, polished, gilt top, $7 50. 


Folk-Lore and Legends. 


New Set Just Ready. Four volume: that present 
in handy form selections from the Folk-Lore and 
Legends of England, scandinavia, Russia, ant 
North America Four volumes. iSmo, Neatly 
bound. Haif cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half polished 
c lf, gilt top, #7. 0; half polisued murocco, gilt top 
$7.50. 


Folk-Lore and Legends. 


Se ections from the Folk-Lore and Legends of Scot- 
land, Germany, lreland, and the East. Four vol- 
umes. lime. Half cloth, gilt top. $5.00; half pol- 
ished calf, clit top, @ 4: half polished morocco, 
gilt top, $7.50. 


Treasure-House of Tales. 


Being a Selection of the Uncollected Writings of 
Laan Hust, Lon” BeracOnsPIEL), WARY 
SH«LLEY. and DovuGLAs Je&KROLYD, Four vol- 

. mo Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; three. quarters 
calf or moroces, gill top, 8U.00 


Trish Diamonds, 


Crown &vo, cloth, $1.75. 

By bis Sister, with portrait and 
i2mo, 
Bat 


The 
This is one of the best an 


jcture shines and 
most inspiring of 


If we have not the burning 


which becomes more 
proceeds.’ 





Translated by 


Margaret P.Waterman. With Pho- | 4,f67, collection from att aaron Wits. 
togravure Tllustrations 75 cents tions by PH1z (Hi. K. Browne). Iimo. Cloth, ex- 
5 : 8. .. 


This story is one of the most interesting written by 
this f*vorite author, and fastens the reader's atten- 
tion from beginning to end. 


tra, «cents 


Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., 


WORTHINGTON CO.,747 Broadway,N.Y, P.R.S, 


PROF. DRUMMOND'S NEW BOOK. 
The Perfected Life: 


as With Notes by RICHARD Lond Breavyunook &, and 
with Portraits, Six volumes, Large paper edi- 
tion. Limited, Enctand and America, to WO) sets, 
Boards, uncut, $9.00, three-quarters caif or mo 
rocco, gilt top, $15.00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 





THE GREATEST NEED IN THE WORLD. 
By Prof. 


Love, the Supreme Gift: 


THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


Power From on High. 


of expense, by the Publishers, oa receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


7i5 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
When calling, please ask for Mr, Grant, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS, 
GIVEN AWAY, 


A very pretty calendac for 18¥1, entitled the 
People’s Cale ndar,”’ with ever ‘y order over $24 


Henry Vrummond. Bound in 
chaste white vellum paper, 20 cts. 
Uniform with the above, 


By Prof. Heury Drummond. 


e ittle 





Do WEN 


These are not to be judged by the size, unless rubies 
are counted for the 
such as are only found at rare intervals. 
not read them, do so at once, 
man or woman for the reading. 


For sale by all Booksell ers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by 


Fleming H. Revell, Publisher, 
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BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR qestations 





SEEDIT? Wuat Is Ir’? CAN WE An assortment of catalogues sent for We nt stamp. 
Ger IT? cook aiamp. orders oataeas Dre bane Gor 
By Rev. B. Fay Mille, F.E.GRANT BOOKS, 7 W. 42d St, N.Y. 





weight thereof. All are FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


«a Treasury of Christmas Eutertalnment, 10¢,. each, 
$6. 0@ per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


a bright, effective, easy Christmas service of pnet 2 
variety, Je. enc h, $33.00 per hundred 
Ask your book<eller to detut for you, address or 


gems 
if you have 
you will be a better 


‘New YorK. 12 Bible Moure. 
( CHICAGO, 148 and 10) Madison St 





= : ‘ . LORENZ & CO, Deyton, O. 





The Older Scholars 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


They are too old for the children’s picture papers; they are 
even beyond the youth's paper, however good it may be. What 
shall they have to read? Some schools have settled the question 
by supplying them with The Sunday School Times. The pack- 
age rate made it possible to do so, 

If you have a class of advanced scholars, not suitably pro- 
vided for by the school, you can have a class package of The 
Sunday School Times mailed to you every week. It will not cost 
much to do so. Let the scholars pay for it if they will. 

The Sunday School Times is a sixteen-page weckly paper. 
It brings to the help of Bible students the ablest Christian scholar- 
ship of. the world. While many value it most for its help on the 
International Lessons, its chief attraction to others is the variety 
of reading matter outside of the lesson department. 


REDUCED TERMS: Onc copy, one year, 81.50% to ministers, 
81.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Five or more copies in a fackage, 50 cemts a copy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it weekly 
. until December 3:. Samples of The Scholar’s Magazine and The Scholar's 
Lesson Guide, free. Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “‘ The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture” ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s “ Hints on Child. Traimng’’ ($1.00 
“ Teaching and Teac hers” ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent ’’ ($1.00), * Yate 
Lectures on the Stnday-School”’ ($1 5). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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‘ Liberties of our Daughters. WH 
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London. 
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school girl should, in sheer justice to her, be ¢ 
subject to examination and _ revision. 
can be more painful in after life to a sensi- | 
tive woman, 
of illusions have vanished, than the record pre- 
served by some ill-natured person of her indis- 2 
creet letters, which, after all, were but the 
cropping of meaningless exuberance, yet, alas! 
liable to grave 


So writes Mrs: Admiral Dahlgren in an ance 


Ladies Home fournal 


Sound sensible advice for both Mothers and Daughters is & 
always to be found in the columns of this leading Journal for j 
Ladies and the family. L 

Handsomely printed and daintily illustrated, it uas won its & 
way into nearly Half a Million of our best families. 


For $ 
January tst, 1891, to January rst, 1892. Also, our handsome 40-page Premium Cata- 


logue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including ‘‘ Art Needlework Instructions,” 
by Mrs. A. 


decide upon than that of the correspondence 
of a young girl. 


Certainly, the letters of 


Z 
i- 
B 
“There is no one thing more delicate to & 
Y 
P 
Le 
y 


What j 


when the morning roseate tints 


out- [2 


» misconstruction. ib 


under the above caption, in the November Z 
; [s 


I 00 We will mail the Journal from now to January I, 1892—that Z 
° is, the balance of this year FREE, and a FULL YEAR from ib 


a 
R. RAMSEY ; also Kensington Art Designs, by JANE S. CLARK, of ib 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. B 


N. B.—This offer must positively be mentioned when sending your subscription, or onc year only A, 
a 


will be given, . 
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— i America. 


Seven Beautiful Holiday Volumes. Illustrations 
from Nature, by Charles Copeland; ornaments by 
Frank Myrick; drawn, eugraved. and printed under 
the supervision of AV. s. Anthony; printed at the 
University Press, C ambridge 

We have just added to the series a companton vol- 
ume, “ Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” tlustrated 
by the same artists, and gotten up in all its details 
equal to the other volumes of the series 


TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND. 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! THE BOYS ARE 
MARCHING. 


MAROHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 
NELLY WAS A LADY. 

MASSA’S IN THE COLD, COLD GROUND. 
MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

THE SWANEE RIVER. 


Each tn one vol,, full gilt. bronzed arabesque, cloth 
ivory finish, or imitation wood, $1. at full tgured 
sateen, $2.00; full flexible seal, $2.4 

These noble and beautiful songs have been for many 
years popular with the American people, from Maine 
to Callfornia, and there is hardly a man or woman in 
the Republic that does not know and love them. They 
are now published in sumptuous Holiday editions, 
with remarkable richness and beauty of lustrations 
and bindings, and will find thousands of buyers every- 
where. 

The Southern scenes, illustrated in these poems with 
80 much eloquence and pathos, have been reproduced 
in admirable pictures, drawn on the spo , by the well- 
known artist, Charles Copetand, who has recently 
speot along season in Georgia and other Southern 
States, following the track of Sherman'sarmy “ from 
Atlanta to the Sea,” and making also many very tell- 
ing sketches of scenes on the old plantations. With 
the painstaking accuracy of Meissonier or Detaille, he 
has also collected a great number of untforms, weap- 
ons, standards, etc., of the time of the Great Civil 
War, to make correctly bis scenes in the march of the 
grand army 

For sale by all booksellers. Matledon receipt of the 
price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, TROY.N.Y. 


-s«dSUST PUBLISHED. 


‘A RUSSIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By Cart Derirr.  lustrated 
with Photogravures. 50 cents. 


Powerful story, full of plot, high Russian Soctety, 
paints the passions of men boldly 


Worthington Co., 747 Broadway,N.Y. 


Six toT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
and 2% Washington Street, Boston, Maasa., for 
lowest rates in all vapors, 


NEWSPAPER, DVERTISING. 
ER 20C 
G. P. ROWELL Wy 10 Spruce ureet, Mu. ¥. 








MISSIONARY TEAS and CHILDREN’S ! 
MISSIONARY EXERCISES —a series of enter- 
tainting monthly programs for use in Missionary So- 
cieties and Mission Bands. These books are not sec- 
tarian. 

Missionary Teas. ....... eee 
1 COMICS. .ccccccccccccocccccece cccecess 1 
Children’s Exercises.............ss000. i ) 


Matied on receipt of price. Address, Mrs. A. B. 
HUSTON, Gholson Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A GREAT OFFER The publishers of THE 
s ARENA,the brilliant Bos- 
ton Review,make the following offer which for liber- 
ality isunparalleled in the history of magazine litera- 
ture. Every new subscriber to THE ARENA who for- 
wards the regular subse ription price [(#5.10), will 
receive, in addition to a year’s subscription to THE 
ARENA.a8 a Dre- 
mium, a year’ MAG AGAZINE READE DERS. 
subscription to THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, the 
price of which is $2.40 [uld subscribers to THe Cos- 
MOPOLITAN must remit $5.50]. THe ARENA employs 
the ablest thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic, w 
discuss the great social, inoral, religious, psychic, 
economic, and educational proble ms, which are now 
so profoundly agitating the thinking world.more fully 
in its pages than those of any other great review pub- 
lishe THE COSMOPOLITAN is probably the most 
podular stric tly firs'-clags family magazine published. 
if is iPLE COPY. and, with THE ARENA, 
SAMPL COPY makes the finest combina- 
8 tion ever made for a read- 
SA home. LE fact oPY magazines form a PEKFECT 
LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES that no thougbtful 
parent should be without. A sample copy of THe 
AKENA will be sent, postpaid, for 20c. 
Address all orders to THR ARENA PUBLISHING 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


WE KNOW WHAT IS IN YOUR MIND! 


You are thinking of what magazines and papers you 
will subseribe ferthis winter. We offer our services, 
and you will never regret having availed yourself of 
them; for we save you 

HOURS OF TIME 
AND 
PLENTY OF MONEY. 

We will (ill orders for any newspaper or periodical 
in the United States and Europe at a Surpristogly 
Large Discount from the regular prices. Send for 
catalogue for yourself or for any society, literary 
club, etc., to which you may belong. We Can Save 
Vou Money on single or multiple subscriptions. Do 
not take our word for this, but if our seven years’ 
careful business record has not reached yur ears 
refer to any leading publisher. The first point is to 
send for catalogue for 1891 to 


Knickerbocker Subscription Agency, 
132 Nassau St., Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 








STEELL & LIVINGSTON, Managers. 










Our card and booklet a anon have become a necessity in thou- 
sands of families at Christmos-time, Millions ef the best cards 
made have been thus distributed. They sell themselves wherever shown. 
Any person, boy or girl, can make money by showing these packets to 
friends and neighbors. For this purpose we will send the first six pack- 
ages for %3.:25. or the complete set of nine packages for $5.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage. 17 Prang & Co 

and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a handsome Magic at oe 

— and a Calendar for 1891. 

o. 2.—For 50 Cents, and four Cents for Postage, 10 large and 
a Cards from the above publishers, together with a shaped monotint 


booklet. 

No. 3 —For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, A choice selection of 
25 Beautiful ‘Cards of L. Prang & Co.'s, also a hatdsome souvenir 
ywoklet 


No. 4.—For $1.00, 9nd S Cents for Postage, A selection of 10 of 
our largest and finest Cards, together with a Santa Claus Letter, illus- 
trated, by Mary C. Hopkics, Assistant Editor of St. Nicholas. 

No. 5.—For 25 Cents. and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 

Tuck’s, Ward's, and other beautiful cards. 

' No. 6.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas Book- 

‘lets. lacteding one shaped booklet. 

. 7.—For $1.00, and S Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souve- 
vir Booklets, inciuding one new shaped monotint booklet ; retail price, 
25 and 50 cents each, 

No. ed, RTHPAY PAC KET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards 
of rang ‘sor 

* You know that I love you and No 9.—SUNSDA ¥ osc HOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Prang’s 

love you right hard, ards. assorte “ 

Or why shoulda | trouble to send Ta PSs at . “POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. Novelties at 

you this card.’ 15, 25. 50, 75 Cent« and 1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniver- 
sary. © hich vill be selected with care for different tastes and ages. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 

FOR TEACHERS. 81.00. and & cents for Postage. Better assortment, $2, and 10 cents for 

Postage. A very choice relection, &3, and 20 cents for postage. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Post- 


age, % ras, no two alik 
neta BKEAC ON He (LL LINEN. _ For Fashionable use isthe Best Paper made, 
Cc a WON Wha i Kin LISEN. A moctam=peteed but Fine Grade. 
d e U. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Is very Fashionable 
Cc AHTRWS TY PE-WRITING PAPERS. “Best and Cheapest inthe market,’’ 
We ~yo> yo our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of 
PAPER BY THE POUND. paper and envelopes from 16 cents a pound and upward, with 
peices and number of sheets to a poms. sent on recetptof 145 cts, These papers are the correct sizes and 
sh for fashionable corres 
pi ‘ "Oner orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest 
SPECIAL OF ER. railroad epnesen. Club your ereers with friends and take advantage 
alers should correspond w 
ds ys wo send a copperplate, finely engraved. with 
ENGRA ED VISITING CAR . 4 ya if Estimates furnished for Wedding and Class-day 
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THE TARIFF LAW AND THE 
| ELECTION. 
| _ 
, MasoR MCKINLEY, of Ohio, was last 
| week in Chicago; and, being interviewed 
in regard to the result of the recent elec- 
tion, is reported as saying: 
| “IT do not know to what extent the new 
Tariff law influenced the elections this year. 
[t is said in some quarters that it had much 
to do with the Republican losses. This may 
} be true; but if true it is not because of the 
H new law itself, but because of the misun- 
‘ | z- derstanding of its provisions among the 
| & people and of the studied effort of the Free 
Ys Traders, at home and abroad, to misrepre- 
WU NEE sentit. Every enemy of Protection seemed 
See: engaged in deluding the people conccrning 
both the text and effect of the law. The 
alleged marking up of prices was a most 
| telling agency of deception, and excited 
Double Holiday Numbers. | much prejudice against the law. It must 
be remembered that the law was less than 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's, Easter, Fourth-of-July. on went ol whem the hestiene eamnenlt 
5 Twenty Pages, Profusely Illustrated, Colored Covers, Attractive Stories by Favorite Writers. Its effect could not be felt or shown by 
| dia oan ins a Tee actual experience. The Free Trade partisan 
T N Subscrib h ill » 1. w. we w ma * : 
x Mh Led. sether hs ie wa cont ae. Sa a aie moved by selfish considerations had his op- 
that Date. This offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS 15 | portunity and improved it. Falsehood took 
and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Address, | the place of fact and imposed upon the 
J 
_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. credulous people. Goods were said to have 
a 7 ; na ee = gone up in prices which had been placed on 
the free list in the new law. And many 
FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! articles, where duties had been received 
“ N 2 > " were said to have gone up—all because of 
MODERN M I RACLES FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” [eS Gomes ey Oe, YE. 2. 9 1 the new law. Now that the elections are 
One of the best of its kind. Will be thoroughly appreciated and heartily enjoyed by all. May be 
easily and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday-scnool. Price, 3 30c. b by mai il. over the law will be better understood and 
nesiaed THE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM, 4, Six, Christman service by the Rev. Rebert Lowry, | must tell its own story im actual operation, 
SSSNNe It contains 16 pages for Responsive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. The service | Time alone will vindicate it or condemn it, 
is equal to the most successful written by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this 1 decenti 
: . , season. Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. Misrepresentation aud deception will no 
Manifestations of God 8 Love CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 21, eae ee ee longer avail. Those who care to know its 
per 100. ; ; : exact provisions can do so by examination 
and Power ee eee ere WL BO Cl ee einen parvice for Primary Classes inthe Sunday- | of the law iteelf removed from partisan 
® Recitatious for Christma a-Time Eight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- | contest or prejudice.”’ 
—— ceaipt of four cents in stamps mes. ¢ : 4 . : 
- A full Ca’ tlujue of Poputar Contat shed Services and Xmax Music sent on request. T his ” good sense In every W ord of It; 
BY and it is to be hoped that the Republican 
81 Bandolph Street, Chicago. THE BICLOW “a MAIN CO. 76 East Ninth Street. New York. Party, in Congress and out of it, will 
LEILA THOMSON 
; THE “CHANDOS” MUSIC. have the good sense to have this sort of 
sense, It has been suggested that Repub- 
WITH PREFACE BY REV. ALEXAN- Portrait of Shakespeare ee ete licans, having the majority in both Houses 
DER McLAREN, D.D. . THE FAMOUS $ of Congress, should, in consequence of 
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Faith must stir the hearts of all believers 1 . se ne policy E y divide the 
| : : : Me ke complete in itself,— any one-may : 
and set to thinking those that doubt the perb, life-sized etcbing of SHAKESPEARE, be used alone,—‘“the use of the party, and while very agreeable to Dem- 
Gospel of Christ from the famous “Chandos” portrait | @ entire series makes our music per- @ | ocrats and Free Traders, would make 
P ° , Lee ste . | @ fect.” Adopted in the leading @ | Republican defeat in 1892 an absolute 
| now in the British National Portrait @ churches of New York, Brooklyn, -ertaint 
_ | Gallery é Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San $ ” y: , : ; 
CLOTH, 75 cents. 4 Francisco, etc. We allow Sun- The Republican Party is committed to 
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publicans now face the music, stick to 
their principles as they should, and there- 
by prove their intelligence and honesty, 
this very defeat will be turned into vic- 
tory in 1892. Then the law will bave been 
tested as it was not at the time of the re- 
cent election. Then, too, Democratic 
and Free Trade misrepresentation will 
have been exposed and refuted by the 
beneficent working of the law. Then 
the people will have facts, and not mere 
fancies, to deal with; ane guided by these 
facts, will, as we believe, sustain the law 
by their votes, 

We say these things to the Republican 
Party, both in Congress and out of it, be- 
cause we are on principle thorough-going 
Protectionists, and further because we be- 
lieve the much slandered ‘ McKinley 
bill,” enacted by Congress and signed by 
the President, will in the end vindicate 
itself to the country as the best Tariff law 
for the protection of American industry 
ever passed by Congress. While not 
claiming absolute perfection for this or 
any other human law, we firmly believe 
in the principle which underlies this law, 
and in the general methods by which the 
law applies that principle, 

Republicans cannot on this subject 
change their ground without contradict- 
ing their own antecedents, and inviting 
their own defeat, This is no time for 
them to undertake to make a new plat- 
form or adopt a new party policy. Try 
the law as it is, and thus see what it is, 
before altering it. Let Free Traders re- 
peal it if they can; but let not Republicans 
be their helpers. Senator Sherman is 
quite right in saying: 

“Our only course as Republicans is to 
maintain and strengthen our industrial 
policy on the line we have pursued in the 
hope that by the next election the people 
will be convinced, by the test of time, that 
the Tariff act will not advance prices, but 
will advance home industries,”’ 

e ‘ 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


Tue recently elected bank president 
in New York City is Charles H, Fan- 
cher, who was some days since elect- 
ed President of the Irving National Bank 
of this city. Mr. Fancher was born in 
Warwick, Orange County, this State, in 
1845, where he received a common-school 
education, In 1864 he 
York and accepted a position in the 
National Bank, Two years 
afterward he entered the Irving National 
Bank, and occupied various positions un- 
til he was appointed Receiving Teller in 
1869. In 1877 he became Paying Teller, 
which position he held until March 31st, 
1890,when h2 accepted the Cashiership of 
the Clinton Bank of this city. His suc- 
cess in doubling the business of the Clin- 
ton Bank during the six months he was 
connected with it, naturally made him 
the one who should be appointed Presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank after 
the death of President Jewett. Mr. Fan- 
cher not only brings financial ability and 
business integrity to the Irving National 
Bank, but he is well and favorably known 
to the patrons of the bank on account of 
his long connection with it. Owing to 
the suspension of the North River Bank, a 
very large number of new accounts have 
been opened during the past week at the 
Irving National Bank. The Bank is a 
growing one in every way. It has a cap- 
ital of half a million dollars, a_sur- 
plus fund of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and its undivided profits are over 
two hundred thousand dollars. Its 
total resources, as shown in the last pub- 
lished statement, are nearly four million 
six hundred thousand dollars, 


came to New 


Exchange 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE past week has been one full of 
anxiety and excitement in the financial 
world; but to the unprejudiced observer 
it appears as tho the atmosphere were 
much clearer at the close. Stocks have 
recorded declines for the week extending 
to ten points or more, led by Lachawanna 
and the Villard shares. Prices at the 
close, however, show a recovery from the 
lowest of several points. The market has 
received several severe shocks, but it has 
stood up under them better than would 





have been thought possible if the un- 
favorable influences that have been en- 
countered could have been foreseen. 
Liquidation has been so complete the last 
two months that little poorly protected 
stock has failed to be shaken out by the 
successive raids, and the latest develop- 
ments, therefore, found stocks in rela- 
tively strong hands. Of course, a pro- 
longed bull market is not to be expected 
so soon after a semi-panic and while 
there is reason to believe that there may 
be further monetary stringency; but now 
that the banks have matters well in hand 
and a threatening cloud that has been 
hanging over the foreign situation has 
been removed, it is reasonable to antici- 
pate less demoralization at the Stock Ex- 
change. The average of prices of the 
active stocks is now about on a parity 
with those currept in June, 1884, the low- 
est of the year named, 

Stringency of money was the underly- 
ing cause of the first blow received by 
Wall Street, which came in the form of 
the failure of Messrs. Decker, Howell & 
Co., and the consequent embarrassment 
of the North American Company. Inci- 
dentally to the downward movement of 
prices there were also four other failures, 
but all of them of less moment. Decker, 
Howell & Co. have long held the position 
of the favorite brokers of Mr. Henry Vil- 
lard, and have also been known as acting 
in the same capacity for the various cor- 
porations in which his interest bas been 
the dominant one, They have long been 
loaded up with very large lines of North- 
ern Pacific common and preferred stock 
and stock of the North American Com- 
pany, which was organized under the 
laws of New Jersey to succeed the Ore- 
gon Transcontinental Company, whose 
charter was not sufficiently 
hensive to allow it to 


compre- 
further all 


the schemes for electric light and 
electric railway construction which 
Mr. Villard desired to promote. When 


the money market became tight, and the 
banks desired mixed lines of stock on all 
loans in order to more fully secure them- 
selves, Messrs. Decker, Howell & Co, were 
at a disadvantage. They had an abun- 
dance of securities, but they were very 
largely of the three kinds above men- 
tioned, which the banks would take only 
in connection with others. Consequently 
their suspension was inevitable, and in 
announcing it they had the sympathy of 
the entire street, which has always recog- 
nized in Decker, Howell & Co. an honest 
and straightforward house. The firm’s 
suspension put the Bank of North Amer- 
ica to some inconvenience, as this insti- 
tution had loaned it a large sum on the 
security of the Villard stocks, the sub- 
sequent marketing of which caused the 
heavy break in price. These loans were 
in the nature of deposits of the stocks to 
secure the bank for over-certifications on 
the day preceding the suspension, Se- 
rious complications might have resulted 
from this disaster had not the Clearing 
House Association taken prompt action. 
It held a meeting on the day following 
the failure of Decker, Howell & Co., and 
decided to issue Clearing House certifi- 
cates to the Bank of North America to 
the amount of its deficit at the Clearing 
House resulting from its connection with 
the suspended firm, and also to other banks 
which should require them because of 
their temporary inability to raise money 
on securities held by them. In other 
words, the Clearing House Association 
received deposits of bank securities and 
issued therefor certificates which should 
pass between the banks as cash in the set- 
tlement of daily differences at the Clear- 
ing House. This, in effect, made the 
Association responsible for any member 
which should need assistance, and greatly 
relieved tbe situation. The North River 
Bank, a member of the Clearing House, 
was later in the week obliged to suspend 
business, and the State Bank Examiner, 
who took charge of the institution, dis- 
covered its position tobe unseund. This 
bank was refused an issue of certificates 
by the Clearing House Association. . It 
is worthy of note that the strain upon 
the banks has been relieved by the issue 
of less than two million dollars of cer- 
tificates, whereasin 1884 the maximum 





issue was twenty-four millions. The low 
prices of stocks held largely in loans may, 
however, cause a further issue. 

Nothing definite is known yet as to the 
condition of the North American Com- 
pany, whose stock has depreciated in 
price over 60 per cent. for the week. It 
had a large account with Decker, Howell 
& Co., but how large an amount of its 
Northern Pacific stocks has been thrown 
over by that firm is not stated. The 
street is awaiting information on this 
point, A syndicate of the strongest local 
financial interests has been formed to aid 
the company, and to prevent the sacrifice 
of such assets as remain to it. Last sum- 
mer the book value of Oregon Transcon- 
tinental stock was nearly forty dollars 
per share, but it is probably less now be- 
cause of the Decker, Howell & Co. em- 
barrassment and the depreciated prices of 
securities, which constitute its chief as- 
sets. Mr. Henry Villard is expected to 
resume charge of the company at an 
early day. 

The chief topic of interest has been the 
embarrassment of Baring Brothers & Co., 
of London, consequent upon the deprecia- 
tion in Argentine securities, in which 
their resources have been largely locked 
up. A syndicate has been formed in Lon- 
don, which has at its command £10,000,- 
000 or more, and which will take all the 
firm’s assets, agreeing to realize upon 
them in a period of three years. The 
great house has not failed, but will 
be aided by the following _ inter- 
ests, which comprise the syndicate: 
The Bank of England, which provides a 
large part of the required amount; the 
Rothschilds; C. J. Hambro; Glyn, Mills 
& Co.; the Raphaels; Morton, Rose & Co.: 
and J.S. Morgan & Co. For some time 
the financial disturbance in London has 
been greatly aggravated by doubts as to 
how far the Barings might be able to meet 
their large South American commitments, 
and the same uncertainty has affected 
confidence in this city. The misgivings 
have had substantial foundation; but the 
misfortunes have been tided over. At 
the time of writing the cable advices are 
incomplete and even contradictory; but 
the main features of the arrangement 
appear to be that the Barings shall be 
given advances by the ahove syndicate 
sufficient to enable them to meet all their 
obligations, and during which time their 
assets shall he realized upon so far as is 
necessary to liquidate the advances. 

The erroneous impression was formed 
by the street that the business of the Bar- 
ings is to be entirely liquidated at once. 
Such is not the case, and the recovery 
which followed the break in the market 
on Saturday indicated that the Stock Ex- 
change traders learned before the close 
of their misapprehensiun of the situation. 
These measures adopted to avert disaster 
to the Barings explain why the Bank of 
England has been so large a borrower of 
gold from France, and also why it re- 
cently advarced its discount rate. The 
preparations which have only now been 
made known to the public have been un- 
der way for several weeks; indeed, the 
announcement is made after all danger 
has been averted. 

The money market was active and strin- 
gent. Call loans on stock collateral were 
made at rates ranging from 6 per cent. to 
g of one per cent. and interest per day. 
The average rate was 10 per cent. The 
business in time money has been very 
small, being confined to the extension of 
outstanding loans at around 15 per cent. 
The market for commercial paper was 
very limited, nothing being done b:low 8 
per cent. even for choice lines. A few of 
the country banks were the only purchas- 
ers. 

The business at the Stock Exchange on 
Monday showed a better feeling—one 
that the worst was over, and this was re- 
flected in the prices which were higher 
on a majority of stocks while money on 
call was 6 per cent. The grain market 
also was firmer with an average increase 
on wheat of 1} centsa bushel, 14 cents 
on corn and } cent on oats. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
November 15th, 1890: 


Fourth ..... neccescecece W714 |Nussau............665 170% 
Empire State........ .. 120 |Republic............. 
Hanover........--ss0e00+ 351 [State of New York. Ill 





Imp’ters’ & Traders’.. 575 .Third............0.+++ 10544 
Mech’ics’ & Traders’.. 00 Tradesmen’s... .... 105 
ee ara WO | Western.......-..06+- 100 
Merchants’ Ex........ 12% West Side............ Zag 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov. i. Nov.8. Differences, 
Loans... . ... . $393,277,900 $98,855,700 Dec .$5,577,400 
BOE, cnccccesce 73,995, 409 74.456,6000 Dec. 491,.00 
Legal tenders.. 21,516,000 21.082.500 Inc. 783,500 
Deposits......... 386,576,800 392,253,400 Dec, 5,678,600 
Circulation..... 3.490,500 3496,1°0 Dec. 5,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specte.........0 $75,905,400 $74,486.00 Dec. $491,200 
21,516,000 21,032,500 Inc. 7#3,500 





Reserve requ'd 
against dep'ts 

Excess of res've 
above legal re- 
quiremeuts.... “S200 2,544,250 Ine. 1,711,900 

Excess of reserve Nov. I6th, I889................ HOSTS 
* Deticiency 


95,645,700 98,068,350 Dec. 1.419,650 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked 


a I IN ccsnceckccdnce-cccvccsne 105 

Gd, TEBE, COMO. occ ccccccctcccccecccevscese 104 

Ga TERE, PRGIONI, co cescccccsasecccccces «6 @ 126 125 
do. ex-stamped......... ©. eeccees -list¢ 120 

Si, es SI nectee cwendosatucncene scenes 1216 ms 
do. SI cs crctescsenvecs «+e LDSIG 120 

Currency Ga, WBS... .ccccccees soscccces ohld 

COPTORET GR, TEES co scesccccccsccccccccssecdend 115 

I I Ricci -00 cacedeuseseoneessses 118 

CO, BERN saccnee cescvcccssvensscccostin 

SN Gly BUI win csb.cnassésencscestore oes 124 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Demand. 0-days 
ES sb uktivcccdnsnssnnmsncatecenen 4.87 4.5046 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


One of the wisest and most sensible 
movements to check the present financial 
excitement is that adopted by the con- 
servative and strong financial institution, 
the National Bank of Commerce, which 
is as follows; 


‘New York, November 15tb, 1890. 

** Resolved, That the directors of the bank 
desire to express their entire approval of 
the action of tbe Clearing House Associa- 
tion, in so promptly providing for the issue 
of Clearing House certificates against sat- 
isfactory collateral. 

** Resolved, That the officers of this bank 
are directed to invite the consideration of 
the National and State banks, associated 
as members of the Clearing House, to a 
policy of forbearance in respect to all loans 
with parties in good standing, extending 
such indulgence as circumstances may war- 
rant, to the end that all the banks and 
trust companies in the city may not be 
simultaneously calling on their customers 
for money at a time when all are reluctant 
to lend. 

‘*In the opinion of this Board, expansion 
is the heroic remedy for present ills, rather 
than unceasing contraction—necessary alike 
for the promotion of confidence and the 
maintenance of the value of all assets in 
possession of our moneyed institutions. 

** Resolved, That in furtherance of the 
above, the officers beand are hereby directed 
to apply for Clearing House certificates, to 
such an extent as may from time to time be 
deemed advisable. 

* Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to each members of the Clear- 
ing House Association.” 


The resolutions were offered by M-. A. 
A. Low, seconded by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Directors. 

The first annual meeting of ‘The 
National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions,” was held in the 
office of the League, No. 140 Nassau 
Street, on Thursday, November 13th. In 
the absence of the President, Hon. John 
Jay, Mr. William E. Dodge was chosen to 
preside, The meeting was largely at- 
tended by earnest and greatly interested 
members, and the proceedings were har- 
monious and enthusiastic, giving promise 
of a great future for the work which the 
League bas undertaken. The officers 
elected for the coming year were: Presi- 
dent, John Jay; ist Vice President, Wm. 
H. Parsons; General Secretary, James M. 
King; Treasurer, Wm. Fellowes Morgan. 

E. A. Ebert and others will establish a 
$175,0(0 cotton factory at Winston, N, C. 

The contract for the new silk mill at 
Catasauqua, Penn.,has been given out and 
work will be begun at once. The plant 
will cost over $200,000. 

The Argonaut Cotton Mill Co., Coving- 
ton Ky., previously mentioned, is reported 
as erecting its cotton mill, and is to put 
in $100,000 worth of machinery. 

A stock company bas been formed for 
the purpose of operating the Gallatin 
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(Tenn.) Cotton Factory, a property that 
originally cost over $100,000. The com- 
pany is at work placing in new boilers, 
and will besoon ready for operation. This 
factory will give employment toover 150 
operators, 

Under the presidency of Mr. Brayton 
Ives, the Western National Bank, of this 
city, is making steady and substantial 
progress, Its surplus is now over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, and the net depos- 
its amount to over nine million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Oa Saturday last 
it had more than a quarter of a million 
dollars over its reserve, 

The total gold in the Treasury, coin and 
bullion is $293,514,150; gold certificates 
in the Treasury, $39,437,550; gold certifi- 
cates in circulations, $135,963,760; net 
gold in the Treasury, coin and bullion, 
$157,550,381, 

The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 12th inst.: 


$10,000 Harlem River and Port. R. R. Ist mort. 
6 per cent. reg. bonds, due October, 1903, 118. 

80 shares Merchants’ Nationai Bank, 160. 

10 shares Nassau Bank, 170%. 

6 shares N. Y. Life Insurance and Trust Co., 
700 

10 shares Union Trust Co., 791. 

37 2-6 shares C. C. C. and St. Louis R. R., com- 
mon, 59. 

200 shares Del., Lack. and West. R. R., 136. 
£4.28 shares Illinois Central R. R., 91%. 

16 shares'L. 8. and M.S. R. R., 104%. 

%6 shares Michigan Central R. R , 8654. 
at” shares N. Y., Lake Erie and Western R. R., 


40 shares Oswegoand Syracuse R. R., 18544. 

30 shares Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg 
R. R., 104. 

10Ushares Texas and Pacific R. R., 1544. 

30 shares Terre Haute and Indianapolis R. R., 
86%. 

62 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 275. 

127 shares Consolidated Gas Co.,of N. Y., 9534. 

23 shares Cent. N. J. Land and Imp. Co. (new 
stock), 6434. 

1,500 shares Pheenix Lead Co., 15 cents per 
share. 

1 share Clinton Hall Association, 55. 

$3,000 Milw. and St. Paul R. R. (Prairie du 
Chien Division), 8 per cent. reg., due 1898, 1214. 

$5,000 D. and R. G. R. R, Ist cons. 4 per cent., 
due 1936, 8144. 

$3,090 Erie R. ** Long Dock” 7s of 1893, 110. 

$5,000 L. and N. R, R. cons. 7s, 112%. 

$10,000 L. and N. R. R.6 per cent. gen. mort, 
114. 

$1,000 Morris and Essex R. R. Ist mort. 7 per 
cent, reg. bond, due 1914, 13944. 

$2,000 Morris and Essex R. R. 2d mort. 7 per 
cent. reg., due 1891, 10144. 

$4,000 Nash. and Decatur R. R. Ist mort. 7 per 
cent., due 1900, 114%. 

$2,000 R. 'W. and O. R. R. ist. mort. 7 per cent 
sink. fund bonds, 1891, 1084. 

$10,000 St. and L I. M., R. R., 2d'mort. 7 per cent 
reg., due 1897, 105. 

$1,000 St. L., V. and T. H. R. R., Ist mort. 7 
per cent., due 1897, 110%. 

$4,000 St. L., Vand T. H. R. R. 2d mort. 7 per 
cent due 1898, 109. 

$8,000 U. P. R. R. Ist mort. 6 per cent. bonds, 
due 1898, 115. 

200 shares Peoria, Decatur and Evansville R. 
R., 2. 

6 shares E. T. V. and G. R.R. second preferred, 
16%. 

200 shares Minn. and St. Louis R. common, 5. 

200 shares N. Y.,L. E.and W. R. R. common, 
18. 
140 shares Rutgers Insurance Company, !17. 

$2,000 Elizabeth City and Norfolk R R.income 
bonds, $15. 

i share United States Trust Company, 825. 

$3,000 Union Ry. of Kansas City, Mo. {first mort. 
6 per cent. bonds, $27 per bond. 

20shares Globe Fire Insurance Company, 110. 

15 shares West Side Bank, 230%, 

2shares Standard Gas Light Company pre- 
ferred, 89. 

Five shares Globe Fire Insurance Company, 
110. 

37 shares Peter Cooper Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 1524. 

10shares Lawyer's Title Insurance Company, 
158. 

40 shares Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, 260. 

87 shares Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank, 126. : 

20 shares Renss. and Sar. R. R. guaranteed 8 
per cent. by D. and H. Canal Company, 180. 





$50,000 Carolina Cent. R. R. second mort. inc, 
bonds, dae 1915, 10. 

122 shares Citizens’ Gas-Light Co. of Brook- 
lyn, 100. 

20shares Empire State Bank of New York, 120. 

$25,000 San Antonio and Aransas Pass Ry. 
first mort,5 per cent. bonds, October 1890, cou- 
pons on, 5044. 

10 shares R. E. Ex.and Auc. Room, Lim. 150. 

$1,500 Electric Secret Service Company 6 per 
cent. income bonds, due April Ist, 1890, 20. 

15 shares Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, 575. 

10shares Third National Bank, 10544. 

100 shares Standard Oil Trust, 16654. 

45 shares Vallecillo Mining Company, $40 per 
share. 


1-16 interest in schooner Marian A. Rockwell, 
$40. 

40 shares Monmouth County Plank Road Com- 
pany, $20. 

It is reported in Chicago that early in 
thecoming session of Congress representa- 
tions of a syndicate composed of Chicago, 
Montreal and London capitalists will pre- 
sent for consideration a gigantic scheme, 
which will place Chicago and the North- 
west in direct connection with the At- 
lantic seaboard by means of a ship rail- 
way, which is designed to connect the 
lakes with the St. Lawrence River and 
the Atlantic. The scheme will be pre- 
sented also to the Canadian Parliament 
and a subsidy for its construction and 
maintenance. The inauguration and 
completion of the scheme involves the 
expenditure of $12,000,000, acccording to 
estimates furnished representatives of the 
syndicate, which has its headquarters 
both at Toronto and Montreal. 

The tariff negotiations between Ger- 
many and Austria have resulted in a 
reduction to three marks of the du- 
tices on rye and wheat imported from 
countries having commercial  treat- 
ies with Germany and Austria contain- 
ing tke most favored nation clause. This 
will include the imports of these cereals 
from the United States and exclude those 
from Russia. 

The union of chemical manufacturers 
recently formed in England has regis- 
tered under the title of the United Alkali 
Company. The capital of the new com- 
pany is £6,000,000, 

Up to the present day Vanderbilt’s 
check for £700,000 was erroneously sup- 
posed to be the largest ever drawn. This 
has been eclipsed, as one drawn by the 
Indian and Peninsula Railroad Company 
for £1,250,000 on the London and County 
Bank of London has just passed through 
the Clearing House. 

The rate of interest at the Bank of Eng- 
land was changed from five to six per 
cent. 

Seeretary Windom, it is now stated 
has decided on the selection of the biock 
bounded by Greenwich, Washington, 
West Tenth and Christopher Streets as the 
site for the new Appraisers’ stores. The 
total cost, it is said, will be less than 
$500,000. 

NOTES OF THE PANIC, 


Among the most notable events of the 
past week in Wall Street were the tumble in 
what is known as the Villard stocks, and 
the suspension of one of his _ brokers, 
Decker, Howell & Co., with liabilities of 
$10,000,000. Among the banks disturbed 
by the hurricane in the street were the 
Bank of North America: Capital, $700,- 
000; surplus, $343,000. Mechanics’ and 
Traders’: Capital, $200,000; surplus $131,- 
000. North River: Capital, $247,000; sur- 
plus, $110,000. 

The failure of C. M. Whitney & Co. 
was also among the casualties, and for 
their account there were sales ‘‘ under 
the rule” of Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
North Michigan stock at from 26 down to 








12, with a final closing at 16%; the stock 
had been ruling at about 32, The gene- 
ral market, of course, responded to the 
forced sales, At the outset the following 
blow was dealt to Villards: 

North American down from 27} to 22, 
Northern Pacific, from 28} to 214, and the 
preferred stock from 67} to 64. Following 
this first break there was a substantial 
recovery for all stocks. Then came a re- 
newed selling of the Villards, which was 
not explained until later. Decker, How- 
ell & Co. had not been able to take up 
their over certification of about $900,000 
as the Bank of North America, against 
which they had deposited securities, and 
the Bank of North America was unable 
for the moment to pay in cash its indebt- 
edness to the Clearing House, The secu- 
rities had to be sold, Under these forced 
sales North Americans declined to 174 
against 274 at the opening, Northern Pa- 
cific to 164 against 23, and the preferred 
stock to 55 against 674. Edison General 
Electrical Light (8 per cent. stock) sold 
early at 89; but 400 shares were sold under 
the rule at 80@85. The Northern Pacifics 
and North Americans furnished 196,400 
shares out of the total sales in the gen- 
eral market of 653,447 shares. North 
America continued to fall till it almost 
disappeared; but the close of the week 
showed a rally again in this stock. 

Some two weeks or more ago an officer 
of a well-known corporation in this city, 
deposited a handsome sum of money with 
arich banking-house. Money was then 
in great demand and the borrowing bank- 
ers said: ‘‘ We are not specially in want of 
money, but, under the circumstances, we 
will allow you six per cent. for the loan 
‘on call,’” Last week the lender called 
and said: ‘‘Now that there is a panic 
what interest will you allow?” ‘* Six per 
cent.,” was the courteous reply. ‘ Only 
six per cent!” said the lender, ‘ That’s 
all. Will you have acheck?” ** Yessir,” 
he said. Thecheck was promptly given, 
and now, reader, what do you think he 
did with it? Why he went, a happy man, 
direct to the North River Bank and there 
left it. That bank has ‘*‘ busted!” 

Mr. Henry Villard’s confidential friends 
say that he—now in Germany—is in no 
way involved as a loser, except as all oth- 
ers are, indirectly, by the panic; on the 
contrary, that he has sent by cable trans- 
fers nearly two millions of dollars to his 
intimate business friends to help them 
through these trying times, The North 
Pacific Railroad, also, it is said, is only 
indirectly a sufferer—with the whole bus- 
iness community. Its business is con- 
stantly increasing, and it has now on de- 
posit in New York a million dollars or more 
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to its credit to pay dividends, with a 
steady stream of funds pouring into its 
treasury. ‘‘ North Pacific is all right.” 

The securities of the North Pacific Rail- 
road have been forced on the market like 
those of other railroads, by those in want 
of money not obtainable elsewhere, while 
the corporation itself is said to be ina 
comfortable financial condition, ready to 
pay current dividends, and meet all other 
demands, 

DIVIDEND. 

The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of three dollars per 
share, payable January 2d. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 


Letters bie transfers to, all principal 


f European countries, Austra. 


a, St. Thomas, St. Croix 

and the British West Indle 
also make collections an 

* 
Credit. 
We also buy and sel all . 

first-class Investment So- Investment 

curities for customers, We 

receive accounts of Banka, Securities. 

Bankers, Corporationa, 

Firms and Individuals, on favorable terms, and make 

collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW_YORK. 


lasue Commercial and Tray- 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world, 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITAES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Intestment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Es«tate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of Investments, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Do not fluctuate like stocks, pay a good rate of in- 


terest, and rank next to Government# in point of 
Safety. We have achoice Jine of BONDS, Send 
for 
NOVEMBER LIST. 
Also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip. 


in all branches. Accounts 
received and interest certifi. 
BAN K| NG cates of deposit issued 
S.A. KEAN & CO,, BANKERS, 


115 8B’ way, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
188'2-Population 400, 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once In Koan 
oke. Increase of population and values upprece- 
dented. Kefer to all Banks of Roanoke. Will be 

giad to answer all correspondence, 
FRANCIS B. KEMP & ©CO., Roanoke, Va. 


tle than Government Bonds, 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 


would require nearly $40,000 in government 


ronds to 


»sroduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
Valley ae to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary pr 
labor placed thereon. 


ces, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
You can buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 





Of, GUARANTEED. 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
vupoxs IMPROVED 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 

im KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 
free of cost. 





AMPLE sare | 0, 
HAVE YOU MONEY % 
TO INVEST? Write to 
JOHND.KNOX&CO 


THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 








Forth Worth, Texas, | 33s". 


RTON, 
( PHILADELPHIA. 


Paid in, $500,000. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities, Write us for information. 


“COMMERCIAL PAPER, BANK STOCKS, 


Debentures runni 
Invest with experienced people. 
. Address 


CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN 


J from six months to two years, 7 per cent. 
The Management of this company is cautious, safe and co™servative, 


BONDS. 


VENDORS’ 


LIEN NOTES, 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINCS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 
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MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO, 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies. 
a —) only Teupey in Se Bissouri aut orized 

ar an urator of estates. 

has Sean, 0 ny -uD capital and $25,400 surplus. 

Loans on real estate in Missouri only. Speciai 

attention given to investing Church and Endow- 

ment Funds, Solicits correspondence with persons 
having estates to Manage or money to invest. 
‘rite for particulars and references. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


1-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
bearing 6 per ceot., 7 per cent. and & per cent. 
References: National Bank of Kansas C ity; First 
National Bank of New York; First National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 
FRANK Ni CHICK, Preside 
HOWARD M. HOLDE N, Treasurer, 


THE 
Provident Loan Trust Co. 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 
Par Value of Shares, $100 Each. 


Offers a limited number of the shares of the Com- 
pany at PAK until Jan. 1, isv, we nthe shares will 
sold for to PAK and a PREMIUM, Stock can be 
paid for in tnataliments If desired. 

The Provident Lenn Trust Co. is an out- 

rowth of und successorto the + entral Kansas 

soan & Investment (oe., which was the mos’ 
successful corporation of the kind in the West, and 

ald five percent semi-annual dividends for 
the past six years. [ts business embraces the _pur- 
chase and sale of high-grade commercial paper,7 and 
8 per cent. first mortgage real estate loans, debenture 
and municipal bonds and baak stocks. The new 
Company neving increased capital and larger facili- 
ties, wili add to its profits and increase its dividends. 

Scores of Teatimomals from investors show their 
confidence in the management, as no investor ever 
loat a cent, and all made advantageous investments. 

‘The stock is for sale and full particulars furnished 
on application to the off. e of the Company, Kansas 
Clty, or to the authorized Eastern agents. 


LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO., 


315 Broadway, N. Y., and 54 Devonshire 
Street, Boaton, 


NEBRAT Arikiien AND TRUST 00 


Gis, NEBRASK 
ae $500,0 








Surplus, $1 30,000, 
Mortgage nisat Sietate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the gg a secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees alerest payabte 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. 
better securities offered investors. Best of astern 
and Western reference es furnished it desired. Cor- 
rite for partic ulars. 
. L, CLARKE, Pres E. EBSTER, Treas. 
M. MoE LUN RY \ Vice-Pres.C.P. W RBSTER,Cashier. 
H. DEWING ASON. 18 Wail St.. Agents. 
¥. yt ‘SMITH 45 Milk Street. Boston. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corner lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A | leng established tenants, 
oh good rental $275. Price $32,000. % cash, balance 
on time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 

property will double in value in afew years. 


The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 








Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. 
quantities at Sioux Falls. 


It exivts in endless 
This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
ww. 8. WILLIAMS, Pres't, Hartford, Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed 
Paid in (cash)...... 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
BBOGES. 0 oc ccccccccsscccccccsccccece 1,168,685 04 





The weli-known firm of accountants, Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
tie ftttet est June Sth, 1800, appended thereto 

liowing cert 


Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in contormity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully "and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
New York, lth Oct., 1600. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 
Tit AND 4 te Oe AT Rea RUNNING 
REE ‘ 
ALL Fi T-CLAss INV \pabbemetmamatad SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


geet Bhs 
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Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, on for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD 


Room No. |, Odd Fellows Buliding, 
PURTLAND, OREGON, 


THE SIOUX CITY MERY UO. AND INVEST 
= HOR, v OTE NA carnue 


ph PRit FOR We take from re that 2-4 
farmers #ix to Ay Leathe notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iveu. Correspondence selicited, 


= Y = 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the vast five years has made a profitable In- 
vestment. Many who have never seen tbe property 
pave mote from three to five years, 
—_ information furnished upon 


set 0% 
The CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


® PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Keal Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offe een. Write for Particulars and Kefer- 
ences hear 5 


Usion BANKING c Ow Aberde eu, So. Da ak 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Rutrance through the Bank. 


¥ LOANS, 


7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Property. Interest paid promptly semi-anually. 
Correspondence solicite 
EUGENE B. STODDARD, Loans and Real Estate. 
Reference: ist National Baok, Trinidad. Colo. 


PUGE’: SOUND 


t & Bank 
Whateom, want’! t¢ ist mortg’ king Co estate drawing 
7 BY interest. We quarantes principal and inter- 
oe st. We so © all loans mally, not 
through agents We also sell de’ »benture bonds, dia rawing 
7 per cent. inte rest, payable semi-annually, maturing in 
5 years and secured b ry first montgnge 8 deposited with the 
Bellingham Bay Nat. Bank of Sehome as trustee. Write 
forinformation. (Paid up Capital $125. 000. 








TACOMA 


8% 
/ 
Ur _Mousenae on TACOMA AND PIERCE 
COUN REAL ESTATE 
1. rv RNIGHT. Aw y -. Law, 
acoma, Washin aqse 
References.—Tacoma National Rank, Washington 
ational Bank of Tacoma. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 

VITAL PAID UP $140,000 
Choice Investinents in the most conservative fleld 

in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_ Mort- 
wages, *Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
re rs’ successful one rience. =e for pamphiets. 
IEORGE HH. LEWIS, Preside 

ROBERT P. MAY NAKD, Secretary. 





WILLIAM WIRT HENRY. Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 

DULUTH’S wonderfal growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Kealty. 
Duluth’s increase in population, banking capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Kali and manufacturing, dur- 
ing the it year will compare favorably with that 
of any city in the United States. The present year ts 
full of promise to this young city, and will prove the 
best in its history. Ye do a strictly commission 
business and have a thorouch acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 

HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 
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CE RTIFIED TITL 

Corres pendence invited. that, by 7 Evi- 
dence aud Reliable Reference, we may satis- 
fy Investors asto our Method, our Kuowl- 
ed Pe Values, and our Husincss integrity. 
rite, tavectigate. Be Satisfied, and then 

Command our Servic 

MARS 


SH & BARTLETT, 


324 Hennepin Avehue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


oney . usblo 
aking m roperty 


My experience in handling Real Estate !n Puebio is 


80 extensive that I consider myself specially qualified 
to advise as to money-making opportunities here. 


I should be glad to correspond with investors who 
want both security and success,and Iam confident 
of being able to satisfy either the most aggreasive or 
conservative investor. 

References: Any bank or minister in Pueblo. 


J. KE. DOWNEY, 
PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


= GUARANTEED 
°o 


A Much Larger Profit Probable 


We act as agents in be ing and selling Real 
Estate tora share of the profits. Wegu 
antes that Investor's share shall not be lens 
ch an 8S percent, per annum, rite for copy 
pod ny and assure yourself through our 
rences that our guaranty is of value. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & COQ., 


104 and 105 Palladio Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I cccksutinsastvinnspecnseniies 1857. 


REAL ESTATE by ijutsion”” 
PROPERTY RENTED tr% 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES and assessments looked after and 


LOANS Sys 




















NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 
A.J. DEAN. Vice-Pres'ts, 
w. 8. STREETER, 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
Nat 
deri. Capital, $100,000 {geese 


nterest, 


KANSAS CITY, a) 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, with 
50 per cent. of the net profits to the investors, 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas City. 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends, 


Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


o.# Pack, Treas. } UMiON Investment Co, 


O. F. PAGE, Siena. 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 
be the next large city in the Miseourt Valley.”” Pop- 
ulition to-day 5,000, one year ago 2,500. 

A wonderfully fertile country tribute ary, abundant 
coal within 4 to 8% miles. 

‘Ihe Capital of South Dakota, which in 188s raised 
40,000,000 bushels of wheat and 20,000,000 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in ts70 haa 6,000 population 
and to-day has ever One Thousand sunday- 
schools. 

ERRE tsto be to South Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
izan. elc.; that 1s, the commercial and wholesale 
center, 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 

I guarantee any patron a profit of at least S per 
cent. perannum. Ishall be pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, 8S. DAK, 
{eEFERENCES—RKev. Dr.Wm. H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierr 
Key. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansviile, N. 
RK. F. Pettigrew, C.S Senator trom ome Dakota. 
B. J. Templeton. Pres. National Bank of C ommerce, 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, #250,000. 
7 First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

Keal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
the West. 7 payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., N. Y. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are f.. ted by officers ot thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are based upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeas 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of g It- 
edge short-time paper, running three to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished epens SEY Pres 

GEO. SY, President 

SG. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments aot to the public. 

Refers 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
aaatre. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York Ct 
Geo. G. Williams, ant of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York C 
F. D. any, Chicago 7 tae “National Safe Deposit Com 
hd ‘0, 

c8q., ‘No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
weal th the, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


Correapendence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 
405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Comfort "= Investment 
comes from its being ab- 
solutely safe and regular- 
ly yielding a good return, 

Our Securities fulfil these requirements, 


oe 


New York Manager, 
- MAINE, Auburn, N.Y. 





Philadelphia Managers, 
B. F. GLENN & SON. 


Debentures issued by 
this Company make 
as safe an investment as is possible. 


Interest never in default. 


Safety Better than High Rates. 


Let us tell you what we can do for 
you for an investment either in bonds 
or loans. 


Assets, April 30th, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E, 5. ORMSBY. A. L. ORMSBY, ) Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Prest’s. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages. 


1 will pay cash for defaulted Western loans, or will 
take charge of their collection for a reasonable com- 
mission. Correspondence solicited. References given. 

CHAS. E. GIBSON, Pres. Provident Trust Co., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...-..-. $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-....-- --------§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eweoutore, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


NOTICE, 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 28th day of October, 1590. All note-holders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier. 
Dated Oct. 29:h, 1890. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for information. 














Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, uwing to its large water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. bor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 
TA COM Realty. Choice investments made for non- 





residents ; 25 to 100 per cent. acreage be gootions 
within no age year. Lots from 8100 and 
upward. os roved propercy rented now to now ar 
rent. Fay. ay trait? Ly ine ae 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 

The Minnehaha Trust Company offers a few of its 
guaranteed 6 per cent. mortgages on Sioux Falls im- 
proved city property. These mortgages are abso- 
lutely safe, being on a basis of not to exceed 40 per 
cent. of the value of the property, which is rapidly 
increasing in value. Its guaranteed paper is less than 
two-thirds of its coqne’. and its surplus equals 0 
per cent. of its capita It does only u conservative 
and safe business and its guaranteed loans are 
among the best in the inarket. Its coupons are 

romptly paid in New York exchange. For particu- 
fare address MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, 5. D. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8’, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ residence. 
Banking and Real Estate. 

Loans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
residents, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually. 

We invite c puoemmentenes, and can submit convinc- 
ing facts and fi 

References: ihase’ National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


Yo PUEBLO COLORADO. 8% 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will =e = DUL pat - ee comme tenance 


ae qty: 300 M DES SFA er wie 


eel cceee Oar ie 


ona wen at the rate of nea 





Large experience in 
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‘ining propertion, W: Write& me 7. Reweall & Cos Tacoma, Wash, 











What is better than a first Mortgage on 
improved property in a growing city. 
Loans piaced at nine per cent., having 
for security property that is worth at 
least three times of amount loaned. 
Large business in this line, with years of ex- 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
spondence solicited. Best references furnished 


- C. BROCKENBROUGH, Ire, 
yoo Washington. 





/ First mortgag age loans on Tacoma improved 
/ prope perty ‘acoma has a pepulation of at 
Jeast 45,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 
made on a conservative basis only. Lots 
in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 
and upwards: sure to realize a large ad- 
vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. For 
maps gnd eT with full information. address 
Ro IMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


hh, Op 1h 
o 9 Oo oO oO 
On CITY MORTCACES ONLY. 

Oo Safe and sure. For particulars address 


TACOMA INVESTHENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 








DIVIDEN D. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS, ? 
AMERICAN EXPR88S8 COMPANY, 6) BROADWAY. > 
New YORK, Nov. 12th, 1890. 
_- BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIs CO 
has this day deciared a dividend of three 
dollars ( 3.00) per ate, yable on and after the sec- 
ond day of gopuaey ne 
The transfer books wilt be closed on the 6th day of 
ber at 12 o’clock M., and re-opened on the 3d 


ape? pest 
“iy order of _ ” J, N. KNAPP, Secretary. 








—e 


SIf8ss ees ee 


rESrss. 











November 20, 1890.] 








Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE disturbed condition of the financial 
and stock markets have naturally had 
some effect on the dry goods trade, but 
the influence exercised has not been of a 
marked character. The demand has died 
away during the past few days to re- 
stricted dimensions, but this was natural 
after previous activity so that further re- 
striction owing to monetary stringency 
has not amounted to any great reduction 
in buying. The weather has also been 
mild and somewhat unsettled, thus pre- 
venting any operations in winter goods 
beyond comparatively light transactions. 
Spring and summer fabrics have proved 
in less request both at first hands and in 
jobbing circles, there being an evident in- 
disposition on the part of out-of-town 
buyers to increase their responsibilities in 
connection with these classes of goods. 
Jobbers made a fair aggregate distribu- 
tion by means of ‘: drives” in prints and 
dress goods, low prices helping these 
along. Regular store trade was, however, 
slow and of an uninteresting character. 
There is one feature of the dry goods ex- 
perience this week that does not accord 
very well with the reported prevailing 
stringency in the West and Northwest, 
as all the leading houses here say that 
collections were never easier than they 
have been this season and never easier 
this season than just at present. 


COTTON GOODS. 


The demand for staple cottons at first 
hands was irregular, but prices remain 
firm with nochanges reported in leading 
lines. Brown sheetings and bleached cot- 
tons have moved quietly,and in colored 
cottons business was of an intermittent 
description. Messrs, Bliss Fabyan & Co. 
have advanced the price of Columbian 
XXX DandT denims 4 cent per yard. 
Print cloths have been dull but steady 
at Fall River at 3 5-16c. per yard flat for 
64x64’s. At Providence sales are reported 
of this class of clothat 3 5-16c. less 1 per 
cent. Prints have ruled dull, and the 
business doing in gingbams, white goods, 
quilts and scrims has shown a decided 
falling off from late experiences. There 
are still a few lots of fancies at low prices 
in the market, but their presence is barely 
noticeable and buyers have to hunt for 
them. 





WOOLEN GOODS. 


In woolen goods commission houses are 
still mainly occupied in making deliver- 
ies on previous orders, new business be- 
ing light and irregular. Heavy wool and 
worsted suitings are in meager supply, 
and for heavy overcoatings some consid- 
erable orders have been placed with mill 
agents. Throughout this department 
prices have ruled steady, and prospects for 
next season are considered encouraging. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











AX interesting word contest will result from the 
offer (appearing in our columns) of $700 in prizes to 
those forming the most words from “TADELLA 
ALLOYED ZINK PEN.” The P. O. Department at 
Washington has decided that this prize contest does 
not come under the Lottery Act, ause merit, not 
chance, determines the award.—Adv. 


“THE GIRL WITH A TASTE FOR 
MUSIC.” 


THIS Attractive Series of Papers, to be published in 
The Youth's Companion, will interest every girl. The 
contributors include the Famous singers—Madame 
Albani, Miss Emma Juch, Madame Lilian Nordica, 
Miss Emma Nevada and Miss Marie Van Zandt. 








MrR. HENNY SrEDE, of 14 West Fourteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue corner Thir'y-eighth Street, who 
has been established in the fur business for forty 
years, asks our readers to examine his stock, which is 
of the best in quality, style and price. The most fa- 
vorable time to buy furs is, undoubtedly, early in tne 
season, and Mr. Siede will take pleasure in sending 
his illustrated catalogue to any of our out-of-town 
readersand doing everything in his power to meet 
their views. 

——— 

MessRS. BENEDICT BRUTHERS, jewelers, of this 
city, recently designed and executed a testimonial 
for presentation to Hon. Jawes G. Clarkson. late As- 
sistant Postmaster General. which consisted of a 
silver sheet of paper iaclosed in a solid silver envel- 
ope which bore the post mark of Washington, D. C., 
September Ist, 1SW,12mM..the day of Mr, Clarkson's 
retirement from office. The testimonial is very beau- 
tiful and shows exquisite workmanship and design 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN BUARD OF COMUMISSION- 
ERS FOR FOREIGN MIssiONS, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE BOSTON, + 
November 4th, 1sW. § 
To the Churches and Friends sustaining the Missions of 
the Amrrican Board. 

DEAK BRtTHREN:—ALt the threshold of a new year 
the Prudential! Committee is confronted with certain 

culiarities of the work which ougnt to be at once 
aid before you. The Committee ts confident that 
you will welcome thisstatement as due tw the 
cburches from which our missionaries have gone, 
and which have hitherto sustained them. 

THE FACTS 

The work of the past year called for and received 
the sum of $163,400. It is found that, in the providence 
of God, much more will be required from the 
churches this year to carry on the same operations. 

1. The recent aovance in the valne of siiver cur- 
rency in India, China, Japan, and Mexico, at the 
present rate of expenditures, will increase the cost 
of our missions in those countries $40,000 or 850,00, as 
nearly as can Low be estimated. Wiil the churches 
provide for tunis increase? 








2. The legacies of last year reached the unprece- 
dented amount of $200.00. Never but once before 
have they risen as high as $150,000. It would, there- 
fore, be imprudent to reckon this year upob more 
than $150,000. How shall this decrease of $00,000 in 
receipts from legacies be provided for? 

3. In accordance with the direction of the Board 
the large legacy of Samuel W. Swett, received in De- 
cember, Iss4, has been used ‘to meet special cails,” 
and has thus greatly relieved the missions by grants 
which could not ana would not have been made but 
ter this rerource. Now the legacy is nearly ex- 
hausted, and the missions still call for and need like 
help. shall they be denied, or will the churches sup- 
ply the existing deficiency from this source of $,00U" 

WHAT [8 NEEDED. 

The Committee cannot, of course, expend more 
than will be contributed, and in making the Appro- 

riations for 1891, it needs to know what amount can 
oa relied upon forthejyear. This should be known 
at once, that word may be sent to the remote mis- 
sions owen | the present moath. 

The contributions of churcses and individuals last 
year were $41s,U0U; and to meet the increased cost 
from the rise in silver aud Ube prospective loss in ur- 
dinary legacies and the Swett jegacy,the sum of 
$120,000 is asked for, or a total of $545,000. This. how- 
ever, makes no provision for growth or development 
or much needed re-inforcements. There should cer- 
tainly be some increase each year to follow up the 
successful progress of the work. In short, an ad- 
vance of filty per cent., or $2U0.u00, is urgently needed 
tor the year before us. Does not the providence of 
God clearly call for such an increase? 

HOW SHALL IT BE SECURED? 

May we suggest:— 

1. to those who are stewards of large portions of 
the Lord’s property: Will you not prayecfully con- 
sider how the Redeemer’s kingdom will be advanced 
by your support of devoted laborers.men and women, 
or schools ol Christian instruction and seminaries 
for training preachers or students, in these missions? 
Gifts of large amounts can be made with the cer- 
tainty of everlastiag biessings to follow upon the 
giver and the nations receiving thus the Gospel light. 
We invite suca gifts from $1,000, $5,0_0 $10,000 to $1UU,- 
00U. It isa time tor large Christian enterprise, and 
for libera], even bountiful, returnstothe Giver of all 

ood. “He that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
ountifully” isa taithtul saying. 

. Tothe multitude in our churches who have un- 
der-estimated tbeir obligations and thetr ability and 





READING NOTICES. 


A GREAT DRY GOODS EMPORIUM. 


THE house of H. O'Neill & Co. is one of the largest, 
soundest‘and most pepular dry goods establishments 
inthe country, if not inthe world. A visit there is 
well worth a long journey. Thousands do gothere 
daily; and we don’t think we make a mistake in say- 
ing that at least ten thousand people will visit that 
vast warehouse of attractions every pleasant day 
this side ot New Year's. 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT, in every sec- 
tion of the country, know about the firm of H. 
O'Neill & Co. As a class these readers have the 
means to come to New York, and they do come here 
by thousands to supply their wants. There are a few 
great concerns here that they especially like to visit, 
and one of them is the one we now specially refer to. 
We never enter O'Neill's establishment without won- 
dering how such an army—a™“ grand army,” we 
mean—of people can have all their wants supplied at 
any one store. Our second wonder is, how such clock- 
work arrangements were ever made to attend so 
quietly to every call. 

The display both of fancy and staple goods to sup- 
ply the wants of every household seems to be won- 
derfully perfect. To give full particulars of present 
attractions would require every one of our extra 
sheets (this week) of forty pages. Our readers, and 
particularly those who want fresh and stylish goods, 
are referred to another column, where special infor- 
mation is given. The stock now embraces an im- 
mense exhibition of holiday goods, to which we sug- 
gest the special attention of all visitors. We also 
suggest a careful examination of their stock of Furs, 
Ladies’ Cloaks and Suits, Children’s Underwear. 
Millinery Goods, China and Glassware, Brass Fire 
Goods, and House Furnishing Goods—enough, one 
would think, to supply a good-sized city. 








A PAYING BUSINESS. Shorthand writers get 8600 to 
3.000 a year. Our readers will find Prof. Marsh's 
Practical Shorthand(see adv.)all it claims to be.—Adv. 


HEATERS AND RANGES. 


FoR many years—about thirty, in fact—we have 
had business relations with Messrs. Richardson, 
Boynton & Company, manufacturers of stoves, 
ran and heaters of 232 Water Street, New York. 
During this time we have purchased for our own use 
severai heaters and ranges of their manufacture; 
we have recommended them to our personal friends 
who have made purchase; we have made _ in- 
quiries of other persons who have used them, and the 
result has been a unanimous one that they gave en- 
tire satisfaction. If there should be ler of 
& DEPENDENT who desires a heater or range 
that will do more thar indicated above, they will 
hase of some other manufacturer, but if 

ey are satisfied with perfection, lev 
essrs. Richardson, Boynton & Company will receive 

heir orders. 








their privilege in relation tothe extension of Christ's 
king : Your contributions are alike important for 
you and the work. “She hath done what she could” 
18 the highest encomium that was ever given, and is a 
prize forevery one. A littie from allof us wii fill 
all the branches of the river of God and give life to 
all tields. Tne power of one drop is small: but a Ni- 
agara of drops, what can resistit!* The Lord of the 
harvest desires a true offering from tevery disci- 
ple, however small. He has need of:yours. We com- 
mend the pian of giving a cent aday.to those who 
can give no more. and an extra centa day to those 
who have hitherto given a fixed sum annually. But 
many can doubtiess give more—how much is only 
known to yon and to our Lord. 

3. To pastors and deacons; Brethren: Is your church 
doing ail it can,and consequently ought, for Christ 
in this direction’ If uot, cannot you devise Some means 
or —- an advance to the hightof autyjand yriv- 
llege? if the weekly offering system is in use, are all 
your members participants, and alive to the respon- 
sibility ofjstewardship’ If your contributions are 
taken by subscriptions or annual collections, cannot 
the desired increase be secured by an additional sub- 
scription, or an additionai collection this year, or 
more than one, till the right amount is optained from 
your church—for the world. 

DEFINITE ACTION, 

It is obvious that your missionaries need largely 
increased appropriations, and need them at once, 
Shall they be deniea, and their hearts be made sick 
with hope deterred? We pass on to you their ear- 
nest appeals, and leavethe decision to your generous 
Christian sympathy. it not seem cicar that 
loyalty to vur Lord, fidelity to our missionaries, and 
pity for our perishing fellowmen, now combine in an 
irresistible appeal for a larger portion of our luxu- 
ries and comiorts than we have ever yet sacrificed 
forthe Kingdom of Ubriet? The fleids were never 
so white and so accessible, and laborers can be bad 
beyond our means to sustain them. Who will come 
to the help of the Lord and his laborers NOW? Let 
it be remembered that gifts should be one-half 
larger Ubis year than 7 a 

The Committee would glad of responses to this 
appeal, intorming them as soon as possible what they 
may expect in addition tothe amount received lest 


year. 
in behalf of the Prudential Committee- 
. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
E. E, STRONG, lerk. 
N. G. CLARK, 
E. K. ALDEN, 
JUDSON SMITH, 
LANGDON 8, WARD, Treasurer. 

* Acent a day given by each of the members of the 
Congregational churches (500,00.) would furnish §1,- 
825.000. One car fare (5 cen(s)saved and so given each 
week, would provide $1,300.00). The price of one ex- 
tra newspaper (2 cents) each week. if sav and 
given, would furnish $520,000, or $100,000 more than 
all the churches and individuals gave to the Board 
for its great work in 1890. 


a , 
Secretaries. 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
7% Fifth Ave. N.Y 
A B.Andrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 














———__— 


Aoenol) 
Coutudle cts 


Dress Fabrics. 


Crampian Tweeds, 
Welsh Homespuns, 
Cheviot Suitings, 


PLAIN AND FANCY BENGALINES, 
Irish Poplins, Clan Plaids, 
Linsey Woolsey Skirtings. 


“VIGOGNE,” 


For Street and Evening Wraps. 
NUN’S VEILING,’ rigcrecs* 
For Dinner and Evening Wear. 
French Applique Robes 


EMBROIDERED SILK 


Brocaded Velvet Robes. 
Proadvoay RH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











VELVETS, 


We are now exhibiting full lines of 
Velvets in all the Standard Qualities, 
ranging in price from $1.25 to $5 per 
yard. The latest shades and color- 
ings are represented in this collec- 
tion. 

In our Plush Department assort- 
ments arefull and offer a wide range 
in Qualities and Colors; prices range 
from 85 cents to $4.50 per yard. 

Specialties deserving particular 
mention are two grades of Matelasse 
Cloakings, for street wear, at $1,25 
and $1.50 per yard, which formerly 
sold for $2.50 and $3 respectively. 


James McGreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 


MADE FOR 


Au MLINECT Wear~ 


Send for Sampies to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


<9 


Established 40 Years. 


HENRY SIEDE. 


Largest Assortment 


Capes, Scarfs and Muffs. 


PRICES THE LOWEST. 
14 West 14th Street, 


and 5th Ave. & 38th St., New York City. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


OMPLETE OU ‘S. . 
STERN 1 









(1651) 81 


NEIL 5, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 
21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIAL. 


CHINA AND 
GLASSWARE. 


We are showing a choice line 


of Dinner Ware at very low 
prices. 
French China Dinner Sets, 


125 pieces, 
K27.98; 
value #3 3.50, 
Vienna China Dinner Sets, 
$12.66; 
value #17.50, 
French China Tea Sets, 


56 
Pieces, 
$4A.SD; 
value &7.50. 
Decorated English DinnerSets, 
$8.57. 
Decorated English Toilet Sets 
with Jar, 
H3.48. 
300 Dozen Decorated China 
Fruit and Cake Plates, 
10¢.; 
worth 20c, 
Cut Glass Salad Bowls, 
$4.28; 
worth #6.50, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 


OF 


Baccarat and Dorfling- 
er Cut Glassware. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Gias Heating Stoves, 
$2.98. 
Vienna Swing Hot Water 
tles, 


$3.98. 


Large Assortment 
OF 





Brass Fire Goods. 





$2 (1652) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jnsurance. 
INSPECTION BY FIREMEN. 


TuE causes of loss by fires—not the causes 
of fires—may be divided, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson thinks, into five parts. One-fifth 
of fires, in point of number, he would 
now ascribe to incendiarism, but the 
losses thereby he thinks are liable to be 
among the smaller rather than the larger 
amounts. One-fifth of all losses he would 
ascribe to strictly unavoidable causes. So 
long as wood is our cheapest material for 
building, the chances of loss cannot be 
brought as low as in foreign cities, where 
the comparative cost of wood restricts 
itsuse. Avoidable losses he would ascribe 
about equally to stupidity, ignorance and 
carelessness, altho one might be puzzled 
to draw an exact line of separation be- 
tween stupidity and ignorance, Taking 
the aggregate annual fire loss in this coun- 
try as a hundred millions, and setting off 
one-tenth as crimémal in origin, and two- 
tenths as unforeseeable and unavoidable, 
there remain seventy millions as the an- 
nual cost of stupidity, ignorance and care- 
leasness. 

Here Mr. Atkinson comes in with a 
practical suggestion that the ogents for 
saving a part of this terrible tax may be 
found among the firemen, giving them 
some of the salvage as extra compensa- 
tion, raising greatly the dignity of their 
occupation, and entitling more fully than 
even now to the credit they so well de- 
serve, They are now obliged to risk their 
limbs and lives in many places in dealing 
with causes of danger well known to 
many of them, but about which they 
must keep silent or incur danger of dis- 
charge for going beyond their business. 
If they are not now competent to do this 
work, they are not competent in their 
places at all. 

According to his experience, it is very 
easy to meet and overcome the sense of 
antagonism toward insurance inspectors 
by owners and occupants, who commonly 
suppose the inspection is solely in the in- 
terest of the company represented, to spy 
out defects and increase premium rates, 
or restrictions upon use, by reporting ug- 
favorably thereon. It is not hard to 
show owners and occupants that their in- 
terests are in line withand not opposed to 
those of the companies; but even this 
slight impression of antagonism would 
not exist toward a well-bred fireman 
charged officially with the duty of point- 
ing out seemingly slight sources of danger 
from which a large fire may come. More 
than one-half the fires, Mr. Atkinson 
thinks, originate from 
tolerated or overlooked because they are 
customary; he might have added that 
they originate in the first instance, and 
are allowed to become customary, because 
people co not think, For example, he sug- 
gests that no prudent man would allow a 
swinging gas-jet to remain under such 
conditions that, by being swung the 
wrong way, it might set the building on 
fire, after his attention had once been 
called to it; his first feeling would be one 
of irritability and vexation;- but his sober 
sense would speedily assert itself and 
cause the necessary change. We might 
add some instances which recur to mind: 
a grain warehouse which burned bi cause 
the oil from a heated and burning journal 
dropped on a pool of drippings on the 
floor beneath; a japanned-ware factory 
which burned because a vat of boiling fat 
boiled over; a tenement house which 
burned because the fat in which a baker 
was frying crullersin the basement boiled 
over or tipped over, If you have a jour- 
nal-box, the most ordinary precaution is 
to prevent drip of lubricator by a pan 
underneath, or to protect the floor from 
catching fire should friction ignite the 
lubricator; a vat of fat is so liable to boil 
over and touch the fire that to protect the 
adjacent wood would seem the most ob- 
vious necessity; a man frying with fat in 
a basement very early in the morning, 
unprotected wood, and stairway and ele- 
vator shaft not far off, and a many-storied 
building above, with sleeping occupants— 
could there be a better contrived junction 
of conditions for fire and loss of life, 

hort of deliberately planning disaster? 


causes which are 





If owners and occupants do not think, 
somebody else should look over the prem- 
ises and think for them. Mr, Atkinson 
says, in conclusion: 

“ Again, owners may save the waste of a 
great deal of money by consulting the fire- 
men before they spend it. Large expendi 
tures for what is believed to be private fire 
apparatus of an effective kind, but which is 
in fact, worthless, might be saved by a con- 
sultation with askillful fireman, orthrough 
him with the fire engineer of his district. 
Again, I once went into a building of 
several stories in hight, in which the single 
stairway was carried around the elevator 
shaft. The owner had become alarmed, 
and had carefully tinned the whole in- 
terior surface of the elevator, the under 
side of the roof and the wooden framework 
of the glazed doors, never reflecting that if 
a fire ever did go from the boiler in the 
basement up that shaft, he had made the 
most absolute and perfect provision to turn 
the heat and flames through the glazed 
tne into the upper roum nwee re a large 
A single 
word from an intelligent fireman would 
have proved to this owner the folly of his 
heavy expenditure. 

“If the functions of the firemen were to 
be developed, raised and established on this 
higher plane of service, the whole system 
would almost sort itself in a very short 
time; one by one in due succession, day by 
day, each fireman, hoseman or ladderman 
would take up bis round, risk by risk, 
carrying his simple inspection card in his 
hand, taking note of remediable faults, 
taking note of dangers to be guarded 
against both by the owner and by himself, 
making his record, and, in a very few 
months, becoming perfectly familiar with 
every part of the property subject to his 
service. Owners would become accustomed 
to consult these records, and by very little 
additional expense the organization could 
be completed, so that the owner would re- 
ceive a copy of each inspection periodically 
made. 

“In dealing with this question, it requires 
little imagination to comprehend the sure 
results. It is in this way that the insur- 
ance of extra hazardous risks has been 
made safer and less costly than the insur- 
ance of many of the socalled stone 
churches, brick hospitals, asylums, college 
buildings, and other examples of the high 
art of combustible architecture.” 

> 

THE Philadelphia North American of 
September 21st, gives some information, 
of course fragmentary and largely con- 
jectural, of the condition of affairs of 
the wrecked American Life. The re- 
ceiver will file his account as soon as all 
available assets are collected, and then 
the holders of the 2,300 outstanding poli- 
cies will have notice to present their 
claims. He has realized on the promis- 
sory notes considerably more than the 
$10,000 at which they were appraised, 
and the guesswork character of the ap- 
praisement of assets appears by some 
items realizing more than was expected of 
them and others realizing less, The largest 
item is the office building, for which the 
receiver hopes to get a half million. The 
receiver hopes to be able to make a re- 
port by next spring and before the anni- 
versary of the collapse, which will be in 
May. Nothing more is heard of the per- 
sons who plundered the company, and 
Mr. McFarlane himself is still invisible, 
some saying he is in the West, some in 
New York, and others in Maine. 











INSURANCE. lene, 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROAI aw, AY; new YORK, 
GANIZED Is5 
Sanb-dennal “Statement Sen, lst, 1890. 
CASH CAPITAL L..........-..-000+ 8390.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. "503 318 8 $f 
Reserve for all other liabilities. ... & 
OS DUTP. 000000 ccecvececccscsscccecce 











BG Rivc cence, scccecesesevceseesod $2,490,654 02 
Policy-holders in this Company have iucreased Protec- 
tien under the Guaranties % he 
NEW YORK HAtRTY FUND LAW. 

PETER eons President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-Preside 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO.C, HOWE, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1890, 


POO BTE vinta 22 S983 48 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,803 46 
Cot curvepter | values stated in od in over? bg and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


— 
kEw YORK OF EO, 150, Prgstyer,, 





1851, THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder ane entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplu 

The Mass, non-forteiture applies to ‘all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


OFFICE OF THE | 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Slat of December, 1889. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JANUSFY, 1OOD..........cccccccssccocccccccccce 1,886,194 87 


Total Marine Premiums,,........cccs.- “$5,502, 764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1589, to Sist December, I889...............- $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same ee 

SOE, snencescscccentses ehaeaie $2,555,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz. 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at. .....cccccccccccs+++sceeee 
Premium Notes and Bills Receiv able... 
Caah in Bank. .cc.cccocce covccccccece cocccess 


1,024,000 00 
1,452,990 24 
271,871 00 


AMOUNL, .....ccceee++-eeeeee $12,107,576 24 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES, JAuEe GS. DE F 
w. } nt. BORRE. S$. D. LEVE 


A. AVE ND EN : H, 
fOsk PH H. a, HAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES 
JAMES LO GEORGE H. he 
WM. STU Ruts AWR 

eee JAMIN H. FIELD, 


DMUND W.CORKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIASI DEGROOT, " ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ' THOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSIN 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLE RUSSELL He OADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGO ort NI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, "GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 


Y HA 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BRO 
dD, NES. Presiden 
W. H. H. POR ice-President, 
A. RAVEN 26 Vice-Preald nt. 


&. 
S 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIY Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


amie Office og Boston. prepeeapes 


92,436,180 73 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium. 
a Cash distributions are th upon all 


ae by = Massachusetts Sta’ Nad we 
etn company’s Omice. ~~ - 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
Wi. B. TURNER, Asst. See 





The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on a 

plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,016,066. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


lhe Free 
TZ ontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has zo conditions on 


the back. 





The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invesr- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
Cxtu 7? 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 
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OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1890 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................889,824,336 109 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROMIDMG. ..ccccccccccccccsccccccccccceces cocccccerecrcescecececeeseress cece $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1869 ............-006 sesddonesesccmons 1,435.74 86—§24 585,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc..... Geereceeseceecccooss seedrcococcscosovesosecqeocese 5.028.950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889. ........6. ccc cece eeeeeeeeeenee eons 451,005 U— 4,577,345 M4— $28,165,266 24 





«I 18,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,an Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


REY RAAGITIONS CO GAME).0... 00 cocccccccccccccccscce coccescce cos eee-coeseccosseses $6,252,085 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holde@s........... 6+ cecceeececeeeccseceseceeeeeneees $12,121,121 66 
TAXES ANA FE-INAUFANCEGS. .........0ccccccccccccccccccescccccccccccceserces eescees sossece 252,737 17 
Commissions (including atvanced and commuted commissions), »rokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ [e@S. TC... 22... ccc eee cece cece eee e eee een ee eeeeeeeeees 4,525,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries, rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... ....0+ 80,765 50—$17,90,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im transit... ........cccceceee cee seen ceeee ceeeeee neeeee 85.917, 887 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $0,458.44! 91).... 56412165 41 
Peed TRAGIC ...ccsccccoes cecce coccs oc © coere cecccce-s.cce-eeccece sescee seess eocececs 13,242,871 57 


Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14.- 
400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral! se- 


Gisnd sé. c00d. 06006 enbcenensnsstas Gecsnsenrerenctinn soncennconaresaerdeee née.e0ese 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671.5%3)......... 3, 709 OOO OO 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

ABMOUNLS 00 OVEF SBLOD.WO)..02... ceccccccccccccccs cocceccs cc cocccee soccscocecs 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subseouent to 

FAD. 1B, IBD. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccecccccces covcccccceees 06 ecvesece secccccovcs 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
ABEBCY DAIANCEB, 00.00 2 ceccccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccecceseccees eerecessseescessesesees 90,299 54 
Accrued interest on Investments, January Ist, 1890 .. 22.0 cee cece eeceee ceeeeeneeneee 441.344 64-9101 .027 022 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual Kn ssurd report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


$4,026,278 50 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 
Aggnepriaws as follows: 





Approved losses 1n COUTSE OL PAYMENL.......cceseececceeeeeeeeeeeceneerseccersreseeees $440,517 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, C0C.... 2... cccecccccc ee eeeeweeeeneeeseeeeeeceeneeeeeeee 373.098 56 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented) 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)..........--ce0. ceceeeeee 24,92 S2 
Reserved for re-insurance on exiSting policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

Ris. icdawindedtnddiewianiinn: beerese cak SesrNeun Gebnwcise Seceneeenesinesaieass 88,904,186 00 


Reserved tor contingent liabilives to ‘Tonune Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 





POMCIOS OF CHAE CIBEB....cccccccccccsccccces covccccccccccccccescccecece $6423 777 15 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889............ccce00 ce sevceccerccseeeeesees 2,500,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8.720.317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
CBMEB. cccccccccccccccecccccsccccccvecscecssesocceoouceses © ecccccescceccs 1,019.264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189. ..........ccceseceecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneeee 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid tm AAVADCE....... 2... eee e cece cece cece ence ne eeeeeeneeeenenens 40,046 73 
$97,535,777 6S 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... .......-..--.esseee ceee eee $7,517.823 28 





$105,053,600 96 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... ......ss08--. $15,600 000 00 

From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE, ASSETS. ISSUED. 

1887... .seceesecees $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358,935,5% Jan. 1. Is88...... BERO79,845 9 18B7... ssn eens 28,522 
RBBB... .ccccceeces 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, IS8).. ... 95,480,186 1588... 8. RL 
BOBD... .cccccce coves 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,001,970 Jan. 1. I8W...... 105,053,000 1KS8... 6... 5 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. JOHN N. STEARNS 
WALTER H. LEWIS, wM L. STRONG, 
EDWARD MARTIN, Ww. F. BUCKLEY, 
RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 

Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 

E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 

H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889, 





Assets, . e . . ° * . $136,401,328 02 


$10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 44 


Risks assumed, . . . . . 7 . ° . $151,602, "483 is 
$48,388,222 06 
Risks in force, . ° ° . ° . ° ° ° e $565,949,933 92 


Increase during year, oo Soe ee Ow $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, . . e . . . . . . 182,310 
Increase during year, ° ° ° e ° ° e 23,041 
Policies written in 1889, . 7 . . . 7 + 44,577 


Increase over 1888, . e ° e ° 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . e ° $69,361,913 13 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ° ° - $60,323,469 81 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . e e ° ° e $9,845,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com es at interest, . . $2,988,638 79 
Interest accrued, Premiums rred and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditos, 


11,971 




















From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 





ce Assumed. Outstanding. Assets. a 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285. .....$103,876,178 51..... #4, 743,7 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012, one 
1886... . 56,832,719.. . 393,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 60,457,468...... . 427,628,933. .... . 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482, 125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,934. cooee 196,401,828 02...... 9,657,248 
New York, January 20th, 1890, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
§ zu FE. S s Our H AN, S. Van Renssev. Crucer, ‘ 
Lucius Rosson,” | Haney W. Sura,’ | Cwastus Ke Hanpanson, "| Turopoxs Monroap,” 
Samvuet D, Bascock, Ropert OLYPHANT, Grorce Buss, Wittiam Bascock, 


Geoxce S. Cor, Grorce F, Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

Ricuarp A, McCurpy,| Jos. THompson, - Hopart Herrick, 
ames ©. HOLpEn, JUDLEY OLcorTT, Vu. P. Dixon, 
ERMANN C. von Post,| Freperic Cromweit,) Ropert A. Grawniss, 

Avexanver H. Rice, same T. Davies, 

Lewis May, 


Preston B. Puma, 
Wittiam D. Wasnaurn, 
SruvvesantT Fisn, 
Aveustus D, Jumuarp 
Nicnoras C. Miniex, wartes E, Mirren, 
OBERT SEWELL, Henry H, Rocens, james W, Husrxp, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, « 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 





WILLIAM J, FASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDE R, Assist, Secty. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., Assistant Actuary, CHARLES Bh, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ies, 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 
Mapicat Diegctors 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, MD. WALTER Rr GILLETT rE, M. D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 











‘THE THK 
AMERI.- 
ax | MANHATTAN 
FIRE 
INSUR.- LIFE INsS. CO., 
7g OF NEW YORK. 
i % 
’ . <4\ % Philadelphi 7 
EIGHTIETH ANNU AL etatexcsr 1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
Gash rere on nnttosnss-ccep otscesecese ss: General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for dos, 
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Old and Young. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON, 


] SEK a lad deserted by his mates, 
Because his ways were little 
mind, 
Turon sick at heart, shed tears 
him blind; 
So sad, that never have the after fates 
Brought pain that pinched more close, a 
day more dark, 
Tho many since have sullen been and stark; 
And yet wecali our childhood soft and 
kind! 


to their 


to make 


Again I see him, stretched along the floor, 
Reading with bated breath and blue eyes 
keeu 
Of her the mystic maiden called Undine; 
Of how she won a knight beside the shore, 
With looks that stirred his heart to name- 
less fears. 
The reader burst into a storm of tears 
That day she sank beneath the waters 
green. 


Now, older grown, but still a very lad, 
He stands beside a woman, strokes her 
hair 
And tcuches timildy the love locks there, 
Laying his soul before her beauty glad, 
Tho she bs twice his years. He draws his 
breath, 
More worsbipfully 
death 
He will again 


than to his hour of 


a lad’s first love is fair! 


One night, he lies abed in wakefulness, 

The while his mother plays and sings 

below 

Some dim sweet melody of long ago, 

And sad withal, beyond his saddest guess; 

Until the childish heart swells big with 
pain. 

Through all the years it sounds for him 
again, 

That mother’s voice, that music sobbing 
80! 
And last, one day stands out from those 

wone by, 

And those that followed, as a single tree 

Stands out, a creature lonesome utterly, 
Upon a desert ’gainst a flaming sky. 

’T'was when his father died; he made no 
sound, 
Butin a secret place upon the ground 

They found him—dazed and dumb that 

such could be. 


Ah, recollections, how ye throng and set 
Time’s dial back, until the by-gones teem 
With poteut doings! How the child days 

seem 

As dewy as a spring-time violet, 

Sad as the flower, too, when night-tide 

comes, 

Yet sweet with all the sweets her bosom 

sums; 
Yea, bitter-sweet—a 
dream! 


message and a 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


SHE WORE HIS RING. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 











“ A song of praise is on my lips 
For losses that are now my gains.” 

** WHERE can it be?” questioned Egbert 
Earle, standing in the doorway of a dimly 
lighted parlor, with his finger pressed 
upon his lips, and his brow contracted, 
like one who vainly urges recollection. 

** You do not mean to say you have lost 
it?” demanded a bright little lady, in trav- 
eling costume, who was 80 nearly depart- 
edou her journey that her maid stood 
ready with the satcheis, and the carriage 
was at the door. ‘ Because,” she added, 
in a softer voice, ‘‘I wanted myself to 
put it upon your finger.” 

‘*The ring is gone,” said Egbert, enter- 
ing the room, and speaking with un- 
feigned regret, since his recollection had 
only served to emphasize his loss as hope- 
less. 

‘And I am gone,” murmured the lady, 
extending her hand in farewell. 

** I took it from its case,” he explained, 
clasping both her hands in bis, and look- 
ing fondly down from his majestic hight 
of six feet upon her fairy-like diminutive- 
ness, ‘‘ thinking to wear it; but afterward, 

impelled by the same wish that you have 
expressed, removed it to my pocket.” 

** So the finder will have no trace,” she 
said, with quick conclusion, ‘‘ Never 
mind; it may reach you some day. Phi- 


losophy teaches that what is really ours ° 





we cannot lose. But now,in the mean 
time, you must order another ring exactly 
like the lost one, and wear it for me.” 

* Yes,” answered Egbert, glancing 
above her head at the mantel: piece clock; 
** but you must go.” 

** I know it,” she sighed, the tears well- 
ing up into her bright eyes. 

** It isso hard to say ‘ Good-by’” Egbert 
said; *‘and I may not even go with you 
as far as ”— 


“No! 1 am to take up James anid 
Clara immediately. We will say good 
by here.” 


An hour later, having joined ber com- 
pagnons de voyage—and with eyes pone 
the Jess brilliant for tears shed in parting 
with Eybert—Mrs, Ferguson, again “ all 
smiles,” hovered over the bouquets whose 
lavish number made her conspicuous 
among the passengers on a French steam- 
er embarked for Havre. 

And Egbert Earle, having posted a line 
to the jeweler to bid him duplicate the 
ring and forward it to an address far dis- 
tant, was speeding on an express train 
from New York to San Francisco. 

Later in the day, in one of the river- 
side suburbs of the same city, on the 
honeysuckle-veiled piazza of a bay-win- 
dowed cottage, itself but one of a long 
row of bay-windowed cottages that faced 
a terraced avenue to the river, three 
young people were examining with cu- 
riosity and admiration an onyx seal ring. 

‘*For sale,” said the possessor of this 
attractive trifle, a rosy-cheeked youth of 
fourteen summers, and no winters, if 
winters mean seasons of disparagement— 
**for sale, within five minutes’ time, for 
the sweetest kiss that I have the honor to 
receive during that period. How is that 
for a bargain?” 

‘*Simply not fair,” said the elder girl, 
whose summers counted two more than 
his, with corresponding absence of win- 
ters, ‘‘since it is ‘Sister’ against ‘ Cous- 
in,” 

‘* A question,’ said Ralph Roderer, Jun- 
ior, ‘‘on whose side is the versus. How- 
ever, these are my terms. Methinks the 
jewel holds its own for value.” 

**Saucy boy!” said Margarita, giving a 
survey to the ring, and then bringing her 
cbarming blond face nearer to his charm- 
ing brown one so briefly as to elicit the 
comment, ‘“‘ Sweet—sweet as a snapping- 
turtle!” 

Rowena Roderer, a beautiful child, who 
had reached her tenth birthday, with eyes 
dark as Ralph’s own, and clustering hair 
that fell in rich, dark curls, suggestive of 
‘*Florence Dombey,” came softly across 
the room, and, bending shy ly over Ralph’s 
shoulder, pushed back a waving lock from 
his temple, and, holding the space clear 
with both hands, impressed upon it, with 
deliberate sincerity, the sweetest kiss she 
could think of, 

Ralph said: ‘* With deference to your 
opinion, Margarita, as to the locality of 
the ‘ versus,’ and by right of sale for tive 
minutes vested in its possessor, the ring 
goes to my sister, Rowena Roderer, with 
a request that the purchase-currency duly 
accepted, be now finally repaid into the 
treasury.’ 

‘*Oh, you rogue,” said Margarita, ‘‘ the 
ring is Rowena’s.” 

**So far hers,” continued the boy, ‘ as 
its possessor has right to encumber the 
property pending the result of an adver- 
tisement for three mornings in three lead- 
ing newspapers of the city, ‘ Found, on 
the 8th instant, an onyx ring,’ etc.” 

“It is not mine, now that I have 
bought it,” said Rowena. 

** You would be very wrong in wishing 
it to be so,” said Margarita, with mischiev- 
ous pleasure in alarming the child’s sen- 
sitive couscience, ** for that would be cov- 
eting.” 

Rowena blushed deeply, and dropped 
the ring hastily into her brother’s hand. 
‘*Oh, Ralph,” she said, **keep it safely for 
the owner.” 

**In whose favor?” said Ralph; “‘ we 
have as a clue the engraved name.” 

‘Is there a name in the ring?” asked 
Margarita, with re-awakened curiosity; 
‘*a girl’s name? How romantic!” 

‘““A boy’s name,” said Ralph; ‘“‘and I 
shall look for several days at the ‘ Losts’ 
in all the papers,” 


’ 





‘* That is right,” said Rowena, who still 
in trouble about “ coveting” was not to 
be coaxed to touch the treasure again, 
or look at it, until after a fortnight her 
brother pronounced it to be fairly her 
property, subject, of course, always, toa 
possible discovery of its original owner. 

‘* But how shall I make it feel like 
mine?’ This was the child’s thought 
when the ring glistened upon her finger 
and she had bestowed a long look of ad- 
toiration upon the shield deeply-cleft, and 
lily-white, on field golden. 

‘*Ah, I know!” a thought responded. 
‘*Every night while I wear this ring I 
will thiak of its other owner, and say a 
little prayer for ‘ Egbert,’ with my good- 
night prayers,” 

And was the compact kept? Yes; 
there came, too, a time in Rowena’s life 
when the lost keepsake, adopted by her in 
this way accordant with her character, 
asserted a grave importance, and caught 
the mark of vital accent in the phrasing 
of her career. 

Before that time arrived Rowena’s life 
bad proved not uneventful. Lifted from 
obscurity for the sake of a rare voice 
finely cultivated for ballad-singing, she 
had won an appreciation that promised 
far-spread fame; when her~ beauty at- 
tracted the eager eyes of a willful young 
nobleman, who. having not yet dissipated 
the entire bulk of his property, became 
entangled by the ‘ascination of a fair face 
and haunting sweet songs into an offer of 
marriage, which, in the opinion of his 
friends, belonged elsewhere to equal 
rank, 

At the age of eighteen Rowena had 
promised to become Sir Leonard’s wife: 
ani his mother, Lady Grantley, who de- 
plored his years of majority, hitherto 
spent in unmitigated frivolity and extrav- 
agance, accepted an unwelcome match in 
dread of possibilities more unwelcome; 
and with the faint hope that a young 
woman of Rowena’s intelligence and 
earnest nature might arrest the unsteadi- 
ness of her son, and save him from 
threatening evils. 

It was not, indeed, without some sign 
of affection that the girl had been re- 
ceived at Leafdene, Lady Grantley’s 
summer home upon the Thames. On the 
evening of a fete given there in her hon- 
or after the announcement of her engage- 
ment to Sir Leonard, there was not a 
cloud upon Rowena’s glad and guileless 
heart. 

’Twas a July night, with a full moon 
sailing leisurely overhead; and within 
the gates of Leafdene an illumination of 
hundreds of colored lamps and fantastic 
lanterns, twinkling from the shrubs and 
terraces and fluttering from the velvet 
turf of the riverside lawn. The river, 
calm and smooth as a mirror, and with 
silence broken only at intervals by dip- 
ping oars or the musical swash of a glid- 
ing sail-boat’s keel, shone through the 
leaf framed openings of the trees. Music 
of the dance poured gayly from the long 
conservatory, which, with walls of palms 
and blossoming lemon-trees, had been 
converted for the night into a spacious 
ballroom. 

Apart from the dancers, among whom 
for the earlier hours of the evening, 
Rowena had been the ‘‘bright, particuular 
star” of the waltz and the cotillon, the 
happy girl, flushed with the excitement 
of the unrestrained homage she had re- 
ceived, stood alone with her lover. It 
was pow past midnight, and altho theair 
still reverberated with music, and its un- 
dertone of measured footfall on the ball- 
room floor, many of the guests had al- 
ready departed. 

Sir Leonard had asked her to come 
down with him, into the. rose garden; 
had himself brought her wrap, and flitted 
away with her, at the very time when she 
believed Lady Grantley would expect her 
to be near herself in the rush of depart- 
ures; but Rowena was faniliar with his 
caprices, and accustomed to treat them 
with good-natured consideration, 

‘*My darling,” he said to her now, as 
with his arm around her slender waist, 
in the assurance of betrothal, they entered 
the inclosure, heavy with the perfume 
of innumerable roses, whose bloom had 
not been disturbed to contribute to the 





evening’s decoration, and whose magical 
nectar, loosened by the dew filled the air 
with a sense of that romantic essence, 
which only the nightingale can ** wreak 
upon expression.” ‘* My darling! you are 
a queen to-night; and I am more than 
ever your slave,” 

Rowena did not reply at once. The 
loveliness of the night, the deliciousness 
of the rose garden, the lingering perfume 
of the evening’s praise, the eyes of her 
lover fixed fondly upon her, giving ‘to 
his face, an expression, that metamor- 
phosed its commonplace comeliness to 
that look which had supreme attraction 
for her—all these **sweet influences ” 
gave to the moment an endearment that 
held her silent for an interval. Then 
looking trustfully into his face, and rest- 
ing the little hand—from which he had 
himself a moment ago withdrawn the 
glove— fondly upon his shoulder she said 
softly, ‘lam very, very happy to-night.” 

Scarcely had shespoken the words when 
the face of Sir Leonard changed. His 
glance fell by chance upon the white arm 
and hand contrasted against his dark 
sleeve, and that the moonlight touched, 
as it touches lilies and snow, to ethereal- 
ize the whiteness. A diamond ring glit- 
tered upon the third finger, Lady Grant- 
ley’s gift to Rowena; but beneath it, par- 
tially hidden under its brilliant compan- 
ion, wasthe old-time onyx seal ring. 

‘* There is that ring again!” the young 
man cried, with sudden displeasure, 
‘* that odious seal ring. You promised to 
throw it away.” 

**Oh, no,” said Rowena, gently. “I 
thought so long as I did not wear it upon 
the same hand with my engagement ring 
you would not mind it.” 

**But I do mind it,”’ he said, gloomily. 
He withdrew his grasp from her left 
arm, and his fond clasp from her waist, 
and, folding his arms sullenly, regarded 
her with a darkening frown. “ Fling it 
away,” he said. 

There are some rare faces to which 
anger gives majesty. They are the faces 
of those to whom anger is a seldom used 
and most just right; and in whose flash- 
ing glances there is no trace of cruelty or 
of the revengeful spite of a brute an- 
noyed or enraged. Sir Leonard’s face 
was not one of these. 

Rowena was startled and shocked: but 
she answered: 

**Do you know, dear Leonard, if I 
should wantonly fling away this ring that 
I bave worn so long—worn ever since I 
was a child—1 should feel almost as if I 
had been guilty of some act of treachery 
to a little friend. No; it must not be 
treated rudely: but, since it is your wish 
that I should not wear it, I will lay it 
aside to-night, and never put it on my fin- 
ger again.” 

‘** Fling it away, now!” he repeated. 

She unconsciously gave reply, by clasp- 
ing her right hand protectingly with the 
left; and he changed his tone. ‘‘ Come, 
now, my Rowena, we may as well have 
this matter disposed of at once. J am not 
a child to be treated with nonsense, I[ 
have distrusted that ring from the first. 
Your explanation did notsatisfy me; and 
your conduct strengthens my doubt. It 
is not reasonable that a giri should cling 
to an ugly bauble for its own sake: a bit 
of merchandise found in the street; not 
even found by herself, to be prived for 
luck; but picked up by her brother from 
some muddy pavement of New York. 
The story is absurd on the face.” 

‘* But it is true,” Kowena said. 

At this Sir Leonard’s anger arose anew. 
** Do not make that assertion again, Row- 
ena. Do not persist in reiterating what 
does not deceive me, and does not en- 
hance you. You should have confessed 
at first, and then I should have forgotten 
by this time that this Edmund or Edwin 
was a lover on whom you smiled—brief- 
ly, perhaps—before you met me.” 

** But I have never seen the owner of 
the ring,” persisted Rowena. She looked 
puzzled, and seriously disturbed. 

‘Then prove to me your indifferenoe 
by removing the unpleasant object at 
once, and by tossing it among the rose- 
bushes. Duncan, the gardener, or who- 


ever may be the finder, will have quite 
as good a right to it as you have,” 
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“No,” said Rowena; “ for I have earned 
a right to it.” 

She did not say that by remembering 
its owner every night in a prayer for his 
welfare, she had given to the stranger’s 
ring a sacred association. She felt in no 
mood for such an intimate confession, 
even had her lover been in a mood to lis- 
ten to it. 

This is what she said: “If you cannot 
trust my word, Sir Leonard, you do not 
love me as you should, and as I require to 
be loved. You do not even love me; for 
it would be impossible to me to willingly 
deceive you. And if circumstances less 
trivial should obscure any sincere avowal 
that I could ever find heart to make to 
you, 1 should expect you to believe me 
quite in spite of them.” 

“If you expect me to relinquish my 
common-sense to obey your caprice,” he 
answered, ‘‘ you do not know me, Row- 
ena.” 

Words followed, hard and bitter, until 
an occrrence trifling in itself had result- 
ed in grave consequences, and surprised 
into unwelcome recognition a disastrous 
revelation. Like a flash of lightning dart- 
ing into a dark cave, and revealing hide- 
ous passages not visible before, traits of 
character stood prominent in the glare of 
anger that robbed affection of its securi- 
ty, and changed the whole aspect of a 
relation that had been held so precious 
but a moment before. 

To the heart of the truthful there is no 
fault discoverable at once so difficult to 
comprehend, and when comprehended so 
difficult toconstrue into reconciliation, as 
the tolerance of falsehood. 

Sir Leonard did not only discredit 
Rowena’s word, but he would have lightly 
overlooked an untruth if she had possessed 
the tact to make it palatable. Truth was 
to him a thing not sacred. He was that 
anomaly—an Englishman who abborred 
not totally ‘‘the Anglo-Saxon lie,” and 
who could find the possibility in his 
native constitution to consider truth ** as 
a riddle for eyes and wit to discover, 
which it were a mere spoiling of sport for 
the tongue to portray.” 

Lady Grantley, missing Rowena from 
her side at the time of her guests’ de- 
parture, had prepared a rebuke in which 
justice was to be gracefully mingled with 
mercy. But when Rowena appeared at 
the drawing-room door alone, and pale 
and trembling clung appealingly to the 
hand extended quickly in surprise at the 
sad change she presented, and when the 
lovely head drooped in helpless grief upon 
the matron’s friendly shoulder, graceful 
rebuke was forgotten in an overwhelm- 
ing cry of alarm and sympathy. 

That evening’s event proved fatal toa 
union that had seemed to promise happi- 
ness. Words of counsel there were for 
Rowena’s hour of trial; and afterward, on 
Sir Leonard’s part, words of entreaty: but 
nothing could restore the trustful com- 
posure of soul that had been ruthlessly 
broken, or bring back into their happy 
moorings those love-freighted hopes that 
perished without warning: 


** Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When Heaven was all tranquillity.” 





There is near the ocean on the northern 
coast of Long Island Sound, a slender 
strip of land that, in the form of a sickle, 
cuts the tide with its doughty blade of 
sand, and holds, at its point of extreme 
length, a tower with flashing lamp, to 
warn the mariner from the immediate 
dangers of the coast. 

In winter the huge billows leap over 
this menacing bar, and isolate the light- 
house, time and again, from mainland; 
but in summer the tract is a playground, 
and from morning to night groups of 
merry people traverse the stretch of mun- 
dane bravado betwixt sea and sea; or 
plunge, and dive, and float amid the ma- 
jestic gambols of surf that mock and yet 
obey the inevitable ‘‘Thus far, and no 
farther.” 

On the piazza of a summer inn, over- 
looking this curve of sea-strand, a lady 
and gentleman stood one evening in ear- 
nest conversation; long after the music 
and sounds of merriment had ceased, and 
the lights of oceanward tiers of windows 
had been extinguished. It was a stormy 





night at sea, but the roughness “ outside” 
seemed but to have served to highten the 
sense of comfort under shelter, and slum- 
ber reigned. 

The lady was a widow, a charming 
little person of dazzling fortune, who had 
been quite the pet of the season among 
the young girls; who never wearied of the 
entertainment she planned for them; and 
of her conversation, which, if truth be 
said, had for its mainstay the praises of a 
delightful brother, a bachelor of twenty- 
eight, who had not yet bestowed his heart 
—an ideal of manly excellence—and the 
owner of a domain in California which, 
according to Mrs. Ferguson’s fervent de- 
scription, ranged somewhere between 
Paradise itself and the fabulous realms 
of Haroun al Raschid. 

The gentleman was the brother she had 
described, who had arrived from the 
West that morning to find himself at the 
afternoon picnic and the after-tea dance, 
thanks to the sisterly description and his 
own masculine good looks, the hero of 
the hour. 

**You have been so self-sacrificing all 
your life, dear Egbert,” the little lady 
was saying; “‘ you have taken no thought 
for your own happiness. You have not 
even, in your exertion to help others, al- 
lowed yourself time to fall in love. Even 
now you imagine that .you will be thor- 
oughly content to devote yourself exclu- 
sively to the happiness of your only 
sister.” 

‘* The dearest sister that man ever had; 
the sister that, in taking the place of a 
mother to a mo.herless boy, has been 
more than a sister.” Egbert Earle ac- 
companied these words with a smile upon 
the tiny creature who paced along at his 
side, with vivacious emulation of his 
massive stride, up and down the piazza 
like a piloting tug by the side of an ocean 
cruiser—a smile more radiant than he had 
that evening bestowed upon any one of 
those charming girls in the ballroom, 
who, to use the bitter expression of a 
discomforted rival, had ‘ fawned upon 
him.” 

* But she will not accept the sacrifice! 
No!” cried the bright little dame, with 
emphasis; ‘‘your plans will not be real- 
ized. Some younger being than myself; 
some one ‘nearer and dearer’ is to be 
the ruling spirit of your home. ‘Nous 
avons changé tous celu.” Indeed, Eg- 
bert, my idea of my own happiness inter- 
feres with this pursuit of yours. What I 
picture to myself’—and here with 
brightening eyes, and play of ready dim- 
ples, she forestalled his answer, ‘is the 
role of a good Fairy to a fruitful ranche, 
whose owner is my California brother; 
an ideal fairy god-mother; and why not? 
Iam still youngin heart. I have more 
than my share’s allowance of this world’s 
riches: I shall not marry again; and in 
spite of my motherly and grandmotherly 
disposition, I have no children. 

While in this strain, the companion of 
Egbert’s midnight cigar, gave her sparkle 
of talk to the dismal night, strange sounds 
had been gathering around them, under 
a dense gloom of clouds; a mysterious 
presence gave to the deep sighs of the 
wind a strange significance: the storm 
that had but added to the sense of com- 
fort, began to arouse alarm, and presently 
to absorb attention with a vague dread. 

* Hark!” said Egbert, There was a 
sound like a human cry! And when this 
thought was banished as a mere fancy, 
again a voice, voices surely; until dis- 
tinctly cries were heard piercing the 
storm, praying for help, help! 

The watchman of the huddled group of 
inns that crowned the headland, were 
simultaneously astir; lights were struck 
here and there, at the curtained windows; 
the dark forms of people appeared at 


hastily unlocked doors and alcoved bal- 


ustrades. Some question bad arisen in 
the gloom that arrested slumber, and 
urged the shapened sight and vigilant 
ear suddenly seaward. 

And response came. Flashes of light 
that were not the lightning, peals rever- 
berate and thunderous that were not the 
thunder, wailing that was not the wailing 
of temptestuous winds, a form dark and 
looming close in upon the shore, that was 
not the form of fantastic cloud or phan- 





tom of the darkness, but a living, mov- 
ing, suppliant shape, freighted with 
frightened creatures, this moment tossed 
upward from the reefs, into the hopeless 
grasp of the billows, and the next flung 
downward into the abyss, from which 
the drifting forms of the drowned, and 
the cries of the dying, alike helplessly 
drew to the verge every being on the 
shore who could bring even thought of 
succor. 

Torches and lanterns, coils of rope, 
boats that madly faced the surf, faces of 
men and women wild with pity, an- 
swered the soon extinguisbed flames of 
the rockets, the faltering boom of guns, 
and cries that now besieged the air, and 
then became silent, and now again peo- 
pled the surge as wave after wave rolled 
in with its tragic burden, until the pale 
gleam of day broke upon the wreck, and 
gave the mocking affirmation of reality 
to a scene that the night had pitifully 
shrouded with mystery like a dream. 

It was a night of eager heroism and brave 
deeds; and among the women most help- 
ful ani most self-forgetful was Mrs. Fer- 
guson; and among the few men who 
counted their lives as naught in the strug- 
gle to help and to save was the brother 
she so idolized. There was one hour 
when she believed that he had fallen a 
victim to his brave compassion; for he 
was borne up from the beach insensible. 

The house to which Egbert was carried 
was ulready filled with victims of the 
night, who, in every degree of languor or 
suffering, were attended with assiduity of 
care. Even those young people who had 
been a few hours before the gayest of the 
gay, called now to this serious part, were 
like ministering angels beside the pillows 
of the dying: and to these who from the 
instant grasp of death returned slowly 
to life. 

Mrs. Ferguson thought that her 
brother’s mind wandered, when, recover- 
ing from his swoon, he drew her near to 
him and whispered the story which her 
own investigation assisted presently to 
confirm as actual truth. 

““When I left you,” he said, ** having 
placed in your arms that little living 
child whom we had disengaged from the 
arms of its dead mother, as I hastened to 
return, before I reached the station by the 
life-boat, a great wave rolling in, caught 
the full glare of torchlight, and a woman, 
wrapped in some winding garment of 
white, seemed floating upright in the 
black arch: and a face, such as I have 
seen in dreams, never in real life, looked 
full upon me, with appealing eyes, but 
with features calm beyond any distortion 
of fear or pain; and a voice spoke to me, 
a voice that I should know again, and 
that it seemed I have already known, so 
singularly familiar it was, yet strange. 
I plunged into the sea, and caught her in 
my arms; but as I did so, all sign of life 
fled. The voice that had spoken was 
utterly still; the eyes were closed; no 
breath was en the lips. But even in 
death, I felt that in this woman there 
was something dear and immortal, that 
answered the enigma of my life; and 
when that great shock came—from which 
I was only aroused, to find myself helpless 
here—I had already felt, that if I gave 
my life for hers, it would be for one, to 
whom my life belonged! Gu for me, now, 
my sister, from bed to bed, from house to 
house, until you find her, and bring me 
word, if she be alive or dead. You will 
know her by her face, it is the face of 
Powers’s ‘‘ Sleeping Angel”; the long 
dark curls fall heavily beside it, and her 
eyelashes lie close against her cheeks in 
smiling curves. You will know her, by 
her hand, not for its grace only, but be- 
cause, as I saw distinctly as it lay upon 
my arm, and the last glimpse that I had 
before consciousness was snatched away 
from me, her hand, perfectly clear to my 
vision, her left hand, and on ite third 
finger, she wore my ring.” 





Sunshine poured down upon the wide 
veranda of a spacious bungalow, pictur- 
esque with pedestals of gorgeous flowers, 
and crimson hammocks, and trellis of 
white moss-roses. 

Under the half-drawn awning a lady, 
in a rose-colored gown of some cloud-like 





fabric, was writing beside a little ivory 
desk, Near her, in his favorite armchair, 
book in hand, for an after-breakfast hour, 
was Egbert Earle; and on the lawn, just 
underneath the moss-roses, dotted as with 
snowflakes by their fallen petals, appeared 
Mrs. Ferguson, in her dreamed-ot rdle of 
fairy godmother, quite a sunny vision 
with her bright eyes and dimples, and her 
snow-white draperies of muslin, clasped 
at waist and wrists and throat with belts 
of gold links interwoven, and her long 
Italian earrings, and high comb—golden, 
hovering around two little boys scarcely 
aged beyond the cradle, but full of life as 
kittens at play, and full of shrill voice as 
birdlings, tumbling and rolling upon the 
grass after the prize of the big crauberry- 
colored ball of ‘*Gran’ma’s” own cro- 
cheting—twin boys, so exactly alike, and 
so bewitchingly beautiful, as children in 
rosy health and glowing spirits can be— 
it fairly took one’s breath away just to 
look at them. 

Egbert had some time held his book 
upon his knee, with finger at the place, 
while he watched his wife at her writing, 
before she paused and smiling asked 
him: 

“What are your thoughts, dear EKg- 
bert, that I should feel them reach me?” 

** And what were yours, Rowena?” 

“I was writing them,’ she answered, 
‘I was trying to comfort my dear friend, 
who is now in such blinding sorrow, by 
telling her the experience of my own 
life. For you know, Egbert”—and her 
beautiful face took that look of earnest 
seriousness which to him, who loved her 
nature, was even more captivating than 
her smiles—** I never should have suffered 
so keenly as I did, for years after my 
harsh lesson in life, if 1 bad only trusted 
more to the kindness of intent that was 
for the moment hidden, Oh! if 1 could 
only say to sorrowing people, * Be pa- 
tient; allis well; love reigns; tears are 
but for a night; joy cometh in the morn- 
ing!’ And tell them how lightly I should 
have borne all my trouble if I could only 
have trusted then to the Hvaven that was 
in store for me; if I could only have said 
to myself in the darkness,* 1 wear his 
ring.’ ” 
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ARIEL’S SONG. 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, 





MY home is the heart of a milk-white rose: 
I slumber the long day through, 
Lapped in balm till the night wind blows 
The shimmering stars in the blue. 
Then up from my couch, in the evening 
wale 
I float in a thistle-down car, 
Over the bill and over the dale, 
And over the billows afar. 
Ariel I, 
Elf of the sky, 
Swift on my errands I fare. 
For wo and for weal 
Through the starlight I steal; 
let wry-bearted mortals beware. 


The moth that flits through the midnight 
gloom 
Quakes when my bugle I blow; 
The dusky bat and the beetles that boom 
My arrows have oft laid low. 
Then onward I fare with a pack full of 
dreams 
And spells to bless and to blight, 
And happy the brow when the morning 
beams 
That I have kissed in the night. 
Ariel I, 
Elf of the sky, 
I toil till the east grows gray, 
Chasing grim cares, 
And culling the tares 
That tangle the sheaves of the day, 
TUBKALOOBA, ALA. 
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THE FLIGHT OF MASTER RINAL- 
DI 








BY FANNY M, JOHNSON, 


SigNork RINALDINO and Master Rinal- 
dino bowed their thanks to the applauding 
audience after their last and hardest feat, 
and then ran lightly out from the circus 
ring to the tent dressing-room, ,They 
were not to appear in the ring again that 
night, and their performing suits were 
quickly exchanged for common clothing. 

Then, when the paint was washed from 
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their faces, Signor Rinaldino appeared as 
an ordinary, rather coarse-faced man, 
who answered to the name of Jack Mc- 
Carthy, and Master Rinaldine was a thin, 
tired-looking boy, known as Billy Miller. 

Most of the other performers had gone 
into the ring for the last act, and Billy 
slipped, unobserved, from the tent and 
made his way outside, where he found 
Marie Breck, the leading * lady rider,” 
waiting for him. On the circus bills 
Marie figured as the wonderful eques- 
trienne, Madame Fezindie, She made a 
brilliant appearance as she flew around 
the brightly lighted circus ring in her 
spangled dress, on her splendid horse, 
‘* Mazeppa "; but here, in the light of the 
smoky lamp swinging from a pole, in her 
hastily arranged traveling-dress and with 
the paint balf-washed from her cheeks, 
she looked haggard and worn. 

Marie had long been Billy’s best friend. 
Since his father, the circus clown, died, 
two years before, leaving the boy to the 
mercies of the manager of a second-rate 
circus company, he had needed her friend- 
ship more than ever. Marie was a useful 
member of the company, and, tho her 
hard life had made her a rough woman, 
she could, and often did, protect Billy. 

She was risking her position to befriend 
him now; for Billy—strange as it may 
seem to the boys who see only the glow 
and glitter of a circus life—was actually 
planning to run away from the circus! 

‘* Here’s your bundle, Billy,” said Marie, 
ina half whisper. ** Now's your time to 
getaway. Slip around the tents and mix 
in with the crowd till thy reach the 
street. Take the road | pointed out this 
morning. It’s only seven miles, 1 found, 
through the woods to Stratford, where 
your grandpa lives, You've pever been 
so near before, and you'll never have a 
better chance.” 

“They won’t miss you before morning,” 
she continued; ‘*then we'll be miles away. 
I doa’t believe they'll take the trouble to 
hunt for you before spring, the season is 
so near through. Tell your grandpa to 
look out for you then.” 

Billy shivered and drew near to Marie. 

‘* I’m ’most afraid to go,” he said. ‘*May- 
be Grandpa won’t take me in,” 

** Yes, he will,” replied Marie. ‘ He 
thought the world of your mother before 
she went away from home, He’d have 
taken her back, too, but she wouldn’t 
leave your pa; and t»en I suppose she 
was afraid or ashamed to go, after run- 
ning away to marry acircusman. If she 
hadn’t died so sudden, she’d have written 
and asked them to look after you. 

‘I’ve put her picture in the bundle,” 
she added, ‘‘ and I’ve written a letter to 
your grandpa and grandma, They don’t 
know anythiag about you, but they'll be 
glad enough to see you. Don’t you fret.” 

Billy put bis arms around Marie’s neck. 

**I’m sorry to leave you, Marie,” he 
whispered, ‘' You’ve been good to ma.” 

Something rose in Marie’s throat and 
choked her, and tears glittered in her 
hard eyes. 

‘* It’s best for you to go,” she said. 
‘This is no place for a boy to grow up. 
I've known it a good while. Now skip! 
Good-by!”’ 

Billy seized the bundle and glided 
about the tents until he reached the main 
entrance where the people were just ‘be- 
ginning to crowd out, Mingling with the 
throng—who would have been greatly 
surprised if they had known that he was 
the wonderful master Rinaldino, whose 
feats on the trapeze they had been ap- 
plauding half an hour before—he went 
through the streets of the town toward its 
outskirts until he reached the highway 
branching off toward the township of 
Stratford. By that time there were only 
a few people straggling along the road on 
their way homeward, and they took no 
notice of the boy. 

The moon was high in the sky, and how 
white and still the long country road 
reached out before him. Never in his ten 
years of life had Billy been out alone on a 
country road like this before. They were 
pulling down the circus tent by this 
time, ‘loading the wagons, hurrying, 
scolding, swearing in the rough tones 
that had been familiar to Billy from his 
babyhood, That hard, noisy life had been 
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all the life he had known. What would 
it be like to live in a country like this, 
where everything was always quiet and 
calm? Billy could hardly imagine it. 

He had traveled over a mile along the 
lonely road and was growing very tired 
and sleepy—for it was near midnight— 
when a farm wagon in which two men 
were riding came slowly along. Billy 
stepped into the shadow of a tree while it 
passed, Then as it slowly crawled upa 
short hill, he fell in behind, and, unno- 
ticed by the men who were busily talk- 
ing on the front seat, he drew himself 
carefully up into the rear of the wagon, 
and curling down upon the horse blanket, 
in spite of the wagon’s jolting, soon 
dropped into a nap. 

He did not sleep very long, however. 
It seemed only a minute, tho the distance 
covered was nearly three miles, when he 
was wakened by the stopping of the 
team. 

They had come some distance into the 
wood, but there were cleared places here 
and there; and before one of these open 
patches, where a small farm-house had 
been built, the team had stopped. One 
of the men had dismounted from the 
wagon to open the gate and let the team 
through. Neither of them had noticed 
the boy. 

Billy slipped out from the open end of 
the wagon as noiselessly as he had 
climbed in. He crept softly back a few 
feet, then started upon a run along the 
road and into the shadow of the wood 
again, 

‘* What was that noise?” asked the man 
at the gate, turning to the other. 

“Oh, nothing but the calves capering in 
the barn-lot, I guess,” was the reply. “It 
probably started them up, hearing the 
team come in,” 

Farther and deeper into the wood went 
the lonely little runaway. He could not 
see the moon now, and the gloomy trees 
shut him in on both sides. Whatif he 
should be traveling the wrong road, and 
going with every step deeper into the un- 
traveled Maine wilderness! He was 
afraid to turn back, almost equally afraid 
to goon. He began to wish himself back 
with the circus, to imagine that the 
blows, the hard work, the weariness of 
the life, were not so bad as they had 
seemed. Marie had painted a most allur- 
ing picture of life on the farm, of the 
free, open country and its rest and pleas- 
ure; but, after all, it was a strange, un- 
known world to the poor little circus 
performer, Master Rinaldino. 

At last, when he had become so weary 
that he could hardly stumble along the 
wheel-track, Billy reached an old deserted 
barn by the roadside, The door was gone, 
half the weather-beaten boards were off, 
and a part of the roof was open to the 
sky; but it was better than no shelter, and 
Billy decided to stop there and rest until 
morning. Feeling about in the partial 
darkness he found a pile of hay in a cor- 
ner, and felt a grateful sense of rest as he 
stretched his tired little frame upon it. 

He was just dropping off to sleep when 
the stirring of some living object and the 
sound of a long-drawn breath from the 
other side of the barn, woke him with a 
shock, and he sat upright, trembling with 
fright. No doubt bears, wolves and pan- 
thers infested these wilds. He felt sure 
the unseen beast was creeping toward 
him; it would spring upon him in a mo- 
ment. 

The opposite side of the barn was in 
darkness; but Billy could see the sky 
through the broken roof, and a ladder 
near him leaning against the side of the 
barn. The little gymnast flew up the 
rounds with the speed of terror, scrambled 
upon a beam, then climbed through an 
opening to the outside of the roof. 

So far he was safe; but he could hear 
the mysterious creature below moving 
and stamping about the barn. Doubtless 
it could climb. 

If he slid down to the ground, he feared 
it would spring out upon him from the 
door. Terrified with a child’s helpless 
terror, he caught at a branch of a tree 
which grew so near the old barn that the 
ends of the branches swept the roof. He 
swung his light weight up on the bough, 
scrambled along toward the tree trunk, 





and, reaching a place where he could 
cling without falling, awaited what next 
might happen. 

There was deep silence now in the 
woods, The uneasy creature in the barn 
ceased moving. The air had grown colder 
as the night wore on, and it was the chil- 
liest, darkest time, just before the break- 
ing of day. The chill of the October 
night struck sharply through Billy’s thin 
summer clothing, and his limbs shook and 
his teeth chattered with cold and fear. 

As the time pasyed and he heard no 
further sound from the barn and no 
stealthy footsteps cieeping along under 
the tree, as he had first imagined, Billy 
again realized how very weary he was. 
His head swam and whirled as it never 
had done when he made his highest flights 
on the trapeze, and his whole frame trem- 
bled with fatigue. He wound both legs 
about the limb on which he was sitting, 
braced his back against the tree-trunk, 
and, in spite of the discomfort of his posi- 
tion, dozed again and again from pure 
exhaustion. 

When he fairly woke the morning was 
breaking over the forest. As the dark- 
ness slowly lifted in the wood below he 
could see the outline of the cart-track 
winding through it. The grass growing 
between the wheel-ruts showed how little 
it was traveled. He was quite bewil- 
dered and could nét tell from which di- 
rection he had come during tke darkness. 

He began to creep slowly and carefully 
across the limb toward the roof,to look 
down into the barn and see if the animal 
that had frightened him was still there, 
when he heard the sound of wheels com- 
ing through the wood. He realized, too, 
that he was faint and dizzy. His head 
ached and cold chills again crept over 
him. He stopped and listened. 

The rumbling wheels came nearer, and 
soon a long wagon drawn by a stout 
horse and driven by a ruddy-cheeked old 
man came in sight under the trees. The 
kind looking, plump old gentlemen who 
was driving appeared like a comfortable, 
good-natured farmer. The horse looked 
plump and well-fed, like his owner. He 
was trotting along at a smart jog; but as 
they reached the shed, a loud ‘* Whoa” 
from the driver stopped him. 

There was a noise inside the barn of 
something scrambling to its feet, then the 
sound of cantering hoofs; and as Billy 
gave a cry in apprehension of what might 
appear, a lively gray colt dashed out 
from the barn door and ran up to the old 
gentleman in a way which told that he 
was a petted animal and knew no such 
thing as fear. 

‘* Well, well, Tom, you scamp,” said 
the man, patting the colt’s head and slip- 
ping a halter over it as he talked, 
‘* You’ve played a pretty caper, you have, 
you rogue, running away in the night 
and getting me out to hunt for you at 
this time in the morning.” 

Then he caught sight of Billy in the 
tree, 

**Hallo, what kind of game have we 
treed here?” he cried. ‘‘Come down, 
Sonny, and tell us what you're doing 
there,and what are you scared about?” 

For Billy was pale and trembling and 
could hardly speak. He managed toslide 
down the tree and creep toward the 
wagon. Then seeing everything fading 
away in darkness, he gasped, ‘I’m sick,” 
and sank down by the roadside in a 
faint. 

Grandma Jaquith was greatly sur- 
prised when she saw her husband drive 
into the yard, with the colt Tom follow- 
ing behind the wagon and a boy on the 
wagon-seat whom the old man was hold- 
ing and supporting with one arm while 
he drove with the other hand. Without 
stopping to attend to the horse and colt, 
he took the boy in his arms and carried 
him into the kitchen, The pale little 
face drooped weakly on his shoulder and 
the child seemed partly, if not wholly, 
unconscious. 

‘Here, Mary,” he said, ‘‘ here’s a poor 
little chap that needs some of your good 
nursing and doctoring. I picked him up 
in the woods, and he appears to have had 
hard luck, I shouldn’t wonder if we had 
him on our hands for a spell. Get him 
into bed and into some warm blankets as 
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quick as you can, and fix up something 
hot for him to take while I take care of 
the critters, and then we’ll see if he needs 
to have a doctor,” 

‘*Who on earth is he?” asked Grandma 
Jaquith, as she flew about to follow out 
these directions, ‘I’ve 
such boy in Stratford.” 

‘“*T dunno, I’m sure,” was the answer; 
‘*but here’sa bundle he was carrying, 
Maybe you'll find something in that to 
show, if he don’t come to enough to tell 
you.” 

A little later, while Grandpa Jaquith 
was busy feeding his animals in the barn 
the door was suddenly pushed open and his 
wife rushed in. She held an open letter 
in her hand, the tears were streaming 
from her eyes, and she was trembling 
with excitement. 

‘Oh, James, James!” she cried, *‘ it’s 
our own Mary’s little boy. Jack Miller 
kept him away and never let us know 
anything about him. But somebody’d 
told the poor little chap about his grandpa 
and grandma, and he was running away 
from the circus to come to us !” 


never seen no 





About six months later, one warm 
afternoon in April, Grandpa Jaquith was 
sitting ona great beach log just outside 
the back-yard fence,whittling a stick and 
watching with a look of great satisfaction 
his grandson, Billy, who was training a 
pair of young steers on the wide green 
by the highway. One would hardly rec- 
ognize the plump, rosy-cheeked boy as 
the pale little runaway of the previous 
autumn, who had figured on the circus 
bills as Master Rinaldino. Six months of 
wholesome country fare and fresh coun- 
try air had greatly changed him. He 
wore a neat, new gray suit, and was a 
picture of health and animation as he 
drilled the young animals through the 
movements he had taught them. It was 
plain to be seen that his grandfather had 
grown proud and fond of the boy. 

‘*Well done, Billy!” he said, as the 
marching lesson was finished, and Billy, 
halting the cattle by the fence, looked 
around to his grandfather for approval, 
‘IT never saw a pair of young critters 
trained neater. I guess I’ll have to let you 
take them to the cattle-show next fall, and 
let the folks see what you can do with 
them.” 

Billy louked a little troubled. 

‘* Is it anything like a circus, Grandpa?’ 
he asked. ‘‘ Because, if it is I don’t want 
to go. I’ve had enough of circuses,” 

Grandpa laughed. 

‘* Well, I guess not. It seems funny, 
tho, to see a boy who don’t want to go 
nearacircus. But you’ve had reason— 
you’ve had reason.” 

Grandma Jaquith now appeared at the 
door and came out into the yard. 

** Somebody’s coming,’ she remarked. 
‘*T saw a team just now turning the cor- 
ner.” 

Passers-by were so rare on that country 
highway that Grandpa, Grandma and 
Billy all faced toward the road to see the 
stranger; and even the hired man left the 
ax sticking in the log he was chopping 
near the kitchen door, and sauntered 
slowly toward the fence, 

As the team came near and Billy recog- 
nized the driver he gave a cry of dismay. 
It was a strong, thick-set man, dressed in 
shiny broadcloth and smoking a cigar. 
He wore a heavy black mustache and a 
good deal of jewelry distributed over his 
vest and on his ungloved hands. Billy 
shrank and trembled when he caught 
the glance of the hard black eyes, 

‘*Ob, Grandpa! Grandpa!” he cried, 
*Iv’s Dan Joyce, the circus manager. 
He’s found out where I am and he’s com- 
ing after me.” 

‘Well, he won’t get you, Sonny—he 
' won’t get you. Don’t you fret.” 

But Billy crept around for protection 
behind his grandfather’s broad back and 
held fast to his arm, eying the new- 
comer with a face full of alarm, 

Dan Joyce drove up in front of the 
group and stopped his team. 

‘* See here!” he called in a harsh voice. 
‘*T’ve come after that boy of mine,” point- 
ing with his whip at Billy. ‘“He run away 





from me last fall, and you'd better give 
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him up if you want to save yourself trou- 
ble.” 

** But I don’t calculate to give up,” re- 
plied Grandpa, coolly, keeping on with 
his work at the peg. ‘*I reckon I can 
take care of my grandson without any of 
your help. Iexpect my claim on him is 
as good as yours, and—you—can’t—have— 
him!” 

‘* His father gave the boy to me,” re- 
sponded Joyce, ‘‘ and I’ve took care of 
him for two yeats, and trained him”— 

** Yes, you pretty nigh trained him into 
his coffin,” interrupted Grandpa. ‘ He 
don’t need no more training of that sort, 
and I don’t mean he shall have it.” 

‘*Look here, old man,” cried Joyce, 
threateningly, *‘ I'll have the law on you 
for this. I'll see whether you can steal 
away my apprentices in this fashion.” 

**Do!l” said Grandpa, rising from tae 


log, pushing back his hat, and looking’ 


Joyce determinedly in the face. ‘‘ Go 
right ahead with your law. You'll find out 
whether a Maine court or any other court 
will take a ten-year-old child away from 
his grandfather and give him to a circus 
man that’s no kith or kin, to train him up 
in acircus, There’ll be something to say 
about your putting a boy of his years 
into such a business. I’m ready to take 
the chances with the law if you are.” 

But Joyce had no such intention. His 
threat was made in the hope of frighten- 
ing these country people by mention of 
the law. He looked angrily at the group 
and for a moment seemed inclined to 
sprinog from the wagon and seize the boy 
by violence. But the sight of the deter- 
mined old grandfather facing him and the 
stalwart hired man in the background 
made him think better of the impulse. 

** You'll hear from me again about this 
business,” he said, as he drove slowly 
away. 

But they never did. For some time 
Billy lived in fear that a new attempt 
would be made to force him to return to 
the circus. However, the months, and 
then the years rolled on, and in time the 
fear passed away. Billy grew up unmo- 
lested, a healthy, contented farmer boy, 
the pride andelight of both grandpar- 
ents, and no other effort was made by the 
circus people to recover Master Rinaldino. 
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PEBBLES. 
C80, cat, h 80, hat, etc. 
«eee A highway—The “ L.” 
..A man of letters—The postman. 
.-In Darkest Afriea—The White Nile. 


..A good conscience can bear very 
much.—Denver Road. 


.-A Loyal Little Red Coat—The night 
of the college ‘‘ rush.” 


.-A Biblical Weapon—The ax of the 
Apostles.—Boston Traveller. 

.. It’s acold day when a big piece of ice 
gets left.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.-A cow never faints, but she frequent- 
ly turns pail.— New York Journal. 


..Lansing, Michigan, and Wheeling, 
West Virgina, still stand monuments to 
skill and enterprise. 


.--The Grand Old Man, apropros of 
McAlister’s, book, is reported to have said: 
**So sad for his family.” 


..“‘ Why don’t you shave yourself and 
save time and money ”” ‘ Because I can’t 
bear to cut anold acquaintance.” 


.-The scientist who claims that the 
wind cannot be seen, evidently has had little 
or no experience with sight-drafts.—Elmi- 
ra Gazette. 

..‘*Waiter, I wish you’d fetch me some 
buckwheat cakes.”’ “All right, sir.” ‘Will 
they be long?”’ “No, sir; round.’’—Phila- 
delphia Times. 


.. First Tramp: “So you want me to go 
and ring the door bell while you sit here 
and rest?’’ Second Tramp: “ Yes, Clarence; 
you press the button and I do the rest.”— 
America. 


..“* Bridget, has Johnnie come home 
from school yet?’ “ Yis, sir.’’ ‘‘ Have you 
seen him?’ ‘No, sir.” “Then how do 
you know he’s home?’’ “Cause the cat’s 
hidin’ under the dresser, sir.””-— Puck, 


.. He (slightly rude): “I called because 
J} thought you were out,” She (sweetly): 





“Well do you know I thought I was out 
too. The maid must have mistaken yuu for 
some one else.””"—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Brockhoist: ‘“‘You’re coming around 
all right, my boy. Miss Overale fell on you 
when her horse threw her.’”’ Kean (fainting): 
“Yes; I remember. Say Brocky, what a 
stunning girl she is, isn’t she ’’’—Judge. 


...- His Position.—Reporter: *‘How do you 
stand on the question of opening the Muse- 
um on Sunday?” Trustee Metropolitan 
Museum: “I’m not standing on it at all, 
young man. I’m sitting on it.”.—Brooklyn 
Life. 


..““There isa demand for more legal 
holidays.’’ Next thing Congress will be 
asked to make an eclipse of the moon a le- 
gal holiday, so that the workingman may 
have an opportunity to witness the event.— 
Norristown Herald. 


-.Watts: ‘Now, if I understand cor- 
rectly, the first principlé of socialism is to 
divide with your brother map.” Potts: 
“Then you don’t understand it correctly. 
The first principle of pocialism is to make 


your brother divide with you.”—IJndian- 
apolis Journal. 
..Rich Banker (to future son-in- 


law): ‘‘l hope you appreciate, sir, that in 
marrying my daughter you are marryinga 
young girl full of heart and generosity.” 
Poor Young Man: ‘Yes, indeed, sir; and I 
hope she gets these qualities from her 
father.”,—Harper’s Bazar. 


..“* Take back the heart thou gavest! ”’ 
““Why shouid I take it back?” There was 
a hush of expectancy and the listeners 
leaned far out over the veranda to catch 
the dying note of Love’s lyric. ‘* Because,”’ 
came the reply, wafted softly on the wings 
of evening—‘ because the boarders won’t 
eat it.”’ It was the butcher.—The Epoch. 


.. Little Barbara has a brother Max, who 
is her rival as wel!. The other day she said 
to her mother: ‘“* Mother, is Max older than 
Iam’” Her mother said he was. ‘‘Well,” 
she responded, in a tone of eminent dis- 
pleasure and disappointment—“ well, that 
boy beats me in everything: and he has 
beaten me in bornin’, too.’-— Washington 
Star. 


--Our Complicated System.— Lord Noo- 
dieby: ** But I don’t undehstand it exactly. 
How can it be that while youah heir-appar- 
went to the Pwesidency is alive, this Mr. 
McKee sits upon the thwone?”’ Hix Host: 
‘There is no heir to the Presidency, my 
Lord.’’ Lord Noodleby: “Then this Mr 
Lincoln in London is animpostab?’’—Puck- 


.-A Boston girl at the Metropolitian 
Museum of Artof this city was going into 
raptures over the figures in one of the halls. 
**Oh, Ethel! see these wonderful marble sta- 
tues, think of the ages that they have 
watched go by, nvte the beautiful brown 
tinge that age bas given them. Beautiful!” 
Their Brother (five minutes later): ‘* Why, 
uirls, I have been looking all over for you. 
Come, let’s get away from these plaster 
casts.”’ 


.. It was a witty answer by which a hero 
whom Bismarck was commissioned by the 
Emperor to decorate with the Iron Cross of 
the First Class discomfited the Chancellor’s 
atuempt to chaff him. ‘1 am authorized,” 
said Bismarck to him, with that hking 
for playing jokes which has been so strong 
throughout bis career—‘‘I am authorized to 
offer you a hundreed thalers instead of the 
cross."" ‘‘ How much is the cross worth ?” 
asked the soldier. *‘ Three thalers.”’ “Very 
well, then, bighness; I'll take the cross and 
ninety-seven thalers.’’ Bismarck was so 
surprirsed and pleased by the ready sbrewd- 
ness of the reply that he gave the man both 
the cross and the money.—London Tid bits. 


_— 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Commumcations for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” Tak INDEPENDENT, New York. 











SQUARE AND DIAGONALS. 
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The square in the center: 1 (Across), the 
whole; 2, an untruth; 3, guided. 

The diagonal from right to left, cunning- 
ly. Sometimes spelled a little differently. 

The diagonal from left to right, inva- 
sions. 

The upper cross word, staggers. 

The second, a woman’s name. 

The third, works closely. 

The fourth, enjoyed by children in suowy 
weather. 

The fifth, belonging to you. 





PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
In Polly, and Molly, aad dolly; 
In holly, and folly; 
In raver, and saver, and paver; 
In laver and graver: 
In miller, and tiller, and killer; 
In filler, and willer; 
In winner, and dinner, and sinner; 
In tinver and pinner; 
In dashing, and clashing, and slashing, 
In flashing and lashing. 
The ten letters form a lovely trait of 
character. 


HOUR GLASS. 
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1, Upper line, severe: 2, close fight; 
meutum; 4, comical; 
a consonant; 7, 


3, mo- 
5,to join together; 6, 
an exclamation; 8, a recep- 


tion; 9, one who trains; 10, horizontal 
planes; 11, the last syllable but one of a 
word. 


Two words form the descending word, 
the last contradicting the first. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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The center diamond; 1, 
a vegetable: 3, 
vowel. 

Remainders: 
3, a Weapon; 4, 
favorite: 


A consonant; 2, 
a stratum; 4, an era; 5, a 


, ancient; 
a de 6,4 


, A consonant; 
acme 5, 
7, a consonant. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Selected. 

Il am composed of ninety-five letters, and 
am a guotation from Lord Lytton, appro 
priate for a guest book. 

My 84, 49, 54, 64, 27, 3, isa name by which 
Lord Lytton is often called. 

My 2, 50, 72, 55, 36, is a body of water. 

My 33, 65, 12, 44, 90, is brilliant. 

My 73, 34, 87, 5, 69, is devout. 

My 56, 11, 29, 86 24, 95, 13, is to transgress, 

My 48, 75, 93, 37, is a germ. 

My 47, 43, 58, 60, 78, 91, is a multitude. 

My 38, 6, 19, 82, 1, is powdered tobacco. 

My 42, 16, 81, 17, 51, is a prong. 

My 4, 83, 45. 88, 63, 18, 70, is to gather ip. 

My 53, 77, 35, 14, 59, is a banquet. 

My 10, 68, 28, 71, 85,9, 89,41, is one who 
gathers. 

My 31, 22, 76, 61, 80, 66, is to hurry. 

My 25, 8, 52. 46, 57, 39, is to flavor. 

My 79, 74, 32, 94, 20, 67, 15, 26, 
seen on the Turkish flag. 

My 23, 62, 40, 92, 7, 21, 30, is something 
necessary to the solving of a numerical 
enigma. Topsy AND EVA. 


is a figure 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 
HIDDEN ANIMALS, 

1, Deer: 2, ermine; 3, 
llama; 6, paca; 7, panther; 8, lion: 9, camel; 
10, goat; 11, horse; 12, lamb; 13, elk; 1 
rabbit; 15, jackal. 


16TH. 


buffalo; 4, tiger: 5, 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
1. 
G 
R L 
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SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


1, Bayonet —e— botany. 
2. Ponder —d— prove. 
3. Thimble—m— blitbe. 
4, Bundle —u— blend. 
5. Wonder —n— dower. 
6. Candle —d— lance. 
7. Marble —b— realm 
8. Scout —u— cost. 

9 Somber —r— besom. 


10. Sketch —k— chest, 
11. Hermit —e— mirth. 
Edmund Burke. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Rose garden. 
DIAMOND. 


ACT 
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“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
The purest, most soluble~—tho ord inal oo- 
nvented, ¢ in Hol- 
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WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manutacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N.Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Breoklyn, 
Send for Catalogue. 


LIEBIG  |..coomic'cookery. 


Use it for Soups, 





iSauces, Made Dishes 
(Game, fo etc ) As- 
ompany’ § pic or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
length of time, and 
Extract is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock. 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50, 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


climates for any 

OF BEEF | One pound equal to 
«\forty pounds of lean 

signature as shown. 
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wu. L. Dowo's HEALTH Exencisen. 
Tor Brain-Workers & Sedentary P 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youthe; Atb -2 
or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
fakes up but 6 in square floor room; 
new, scientific, durable. compreheneive, 
indorsed by 30,000 physiciane, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors others 
now using it, Me nd for illustrated cite 
culer, 40 engravings, ro charge. Vrot, 
DL. Dov 4. rcientife, Physical & \ a 
cal Culture, 9 Bast 14th St, New York, 





(TRADE MaAKK.) 








FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Ovington Brothers 


350 Fifth Ave.,} Brooklyn House, 
New York. | Fulton and Clark Sts 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,NWew York. York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNWER 16TH STREET WEW YORK 








DAM & DeREVERE Props. 





Cr 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewwe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH NEW 
MEXICO? 


FALSE PUBLIC OPINION. 
BY THE REV, FRANK 8, BRUSH. 
I. 


THE trouble with New Mexico is two-fold. 
In the first place, public opiniou in regard 
to it is formed by Eastern editors who, as a 
rule, have never been within a thousand 
miles of its borders. In the second place, 
such is the peculiar condition of its land ti- 
tles that Congress alone bas the authority 
to undo the tangle, and Congress, likewise, 
has never been within a thousand miles of 
the Territory, cither literally or figuratively. 

A recent article in a prominent Kastern 
journal boldly stated that “ the Mexican 
* greasers ’ are totally unfit for citizenship, 
and they compose a majority of the inhabit- 
ante of both New Mexico and Arizona.” 
This article was quoted approvingly by oth- 
er papers. Such statements are largely 
prompted by political motives. Neverthe- 
less, just such articles form public opinion. 
If the writer had said that a majority of the 
people of Georgia were ‘ white trash,’’ he 
would have been equally near the truth. 
‘There are exactly the same differences in the 
native population of New Mexico that are 
to be found among the whites of the South- 
ern States. It issimply monstrous to say 
that a majority of the inhabitants of New 
Mexico are “ greasers,”’ or to say that a ma- 
jority of the native population are such. 
W oat isa “‘greaser’’”’ The name originated 
during the Mexican War, and was applied 
to the “ peons”’ or slaves. When New 
Mexico came into the Union all social and 
mavuy legal customs ceased to exist. The 
‘*greaser”’ is a being of the past just as 
much as is the Africanslave. More strictly 
speaking, the ‘‘ greaser ’’ has migrated and 
is now to be found in his pristine glory (or 
filth) only in the minds of Kastern editors. 

New Mexico has, to be sure, two distinct 
nationalities, the Mexican and the Ameri- 
can. The former is in the majority. Among 
the native Mexican population there are 
those degrees of wealth and poverty that in 
all ages have usually characterized human 
society. Some of the leading professional 
and business men are from this much- 
abused race. Moreover, the Mexican pop- 
ulation are land-owners to u degree that 
probably does not hold good in any similar 
number of people in the United States, 
Some of these holdings are very large, but 
tbe great majority are small. But such as 
they are, the owners love them, and a Mex- 
ican’s home has no equivalent in money, 
The commercial integrity of the New Mex 
ico population is, according to Bradstreet, 
equal to that of any State or Territory. The 
manager of one of the oldest and largest 
mercantile establishments in New Mexico 
declared to the writer that the commercial 
integrity of the Mexican was far above that 
of the American people, and that if he 
trusted the Americans as he trusted the 
Mexicans the firm would be ‘* busted in no 
time.” 

The plain truth is that the Mexicans 
are honest and conservative. They are 
unprogressive, compared with their A méri- 
can neighbors, and have their faults, 
in which latter particular they are, of 
course, very unlike their Anglo-Saxon 
brethren. The Mexican will pay his debts, 
will share his last crust with the stranger 
that stops at his door, will himself sleep on 
the floor that that stranger may sleepin the 
bed. In these particulars, also, he is unlike 
his Teutonic friends. 

Such a people are always patriotic and, as 
a political factor, safe. During the Civil 
War they spent their money and shed their 
blood for the Union. They are loyal, peace- 
ful and inoffensive. As a political unit, 
New Mexico is every whit as safe as New 
York or Ohio. A citizen of New Mexico, 
whea on a recent visit to his native State of 
Ohio, was disgusted to hear a man boast of 
baving distributed the boodle that pur- 
chased the last Senatorial seat from that 
State. There are probably men in New 
Mexico who would offer bribes on occasion; 
but it can be fairly questioned whether 
there are any who would be proud of hav- 
ing done so. The Legislature of the Terti- 
tory is far from being a model body; but it 
need notsuffer in comparison with the Leg- 
islature of either Ohio or New York. 

There is another class of writers, of great 
repute, who are doing all in their power to 
kil] this poor ward of the nation. These 
aye the talented and well-meaning maga- 








zine writers. Major Powell belongs to this 
class, and if he bas his way the great Ameri- 
can desert, including New Mexico, will in- 
deed never smile again. Where State gov- 
ernments are already set up there is little 
danger from congressional aid. In the Ter- 
ritories or in New Mexico, at least, the dan 
ger is appalling. A promising enterprise 
in the Territory was nipped in the bud this 
last winter because Major Powell thinks 
nothing should be done until his survey is 
completed. He estimates that it will take 
ten years yet to finish his work. This is 
the pleasing prospect held out to the long- 
suffering people of New Mexico. Govern- 
ment aid is not asked or wanted. Indeed, 
the progressive people of the Territory fear 
it as they would a tarantula. The United 
States Senate deserves and already has the 
thanks of the people concerned for its re- 
cent action, vetoing the visionary schemes 
of the talented Director of the Geological 
Survey. 

These brilliant essayists, who produce 
most readable articles either out of their 
‘inner consciousness” or from the Tenth 
Census, also greatly exaggerate the expense 
avd the difficulties of irrigation. Major 
Powell has spoken some good, strong words 
in behalf of this subject. Yet he, too, mag- 
nifies the difficulties. He sees State ar- 
rayed against State contending for water 
rights. A delightful farming literate from 
Kansas souads the same alarm. He thinks 
that the farmers of Colorado are exhaust- 
ing the Rio Grande so that the people of New 
Mexico are very dry indeed. 

The solution of these various difficulties 
is the simplest thing in the world. The 
people of New Mexico do not waste as much 
fear upon the Rio Grande’s running dry as 
they do upon its floods. This remarkable 
river had a way of running dry long before 
American farmers ever saw Colorado. A 
prominent civil engineer of the Territory 
estimated that enough water went out of 
the Rio Grande this last spring to irrigate 
its entire valley. The people of New Mex- 
ico can never irrigate successfully until 
the storage system is adopted. Were there 
no farmers in Colorado it would still be im- 
possible to cultivate any considerable por- 
tion of the Rio GrandeValley. There would 
come seasons which would destroy vine- 
yards and orchards, and undo the labor of 
years. The enterprising farmers of Colo- 
rado are public benefactors in that they are 
hastening the general adoption of the stor 
age system. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land are right now being reclaimed 
in this way by companies representing un- 
“told millions of dollars. 

The expense of agriculture by irrigation 
is grossly exaggerated by these writers who 
have never been familiar with any method 
of agriculture except that by rainfail. Ir- 
rigation is by far the easier and cheaper 
method. Moreover, it has been the main 
dependence of the civilized races of man- 
kind ever since the dawn of history. The 
Anglo-Saxon people are very youthful in 
the years of their civilization and are very 
crude in their agricultural methods, The 
English-speaking farmer has always been 
at the mercy of the clouds, If it rained too 
little, he was done for. Thisis all the more 
strange since in nearly every other direction 
the Anglo-Saxon has exceeded all races, an- 
cient or modern, in bringing artificial aid 
to Nature’s forces and processes. In both 
England and Scotland the farmers are 
learning the advantages of irrigation, In 
the eastern portions of the United States, 
however, irrigation is looked upon as some 
wild, precarious system, when in fact it is 
the only scientific method of agriculture. 
Illinois has lost enough this summer from 
drought to establish a good system of irriga- 
tion over the greater part of the State. 

The farmer of the great Middle States 
forgets entirely the cost of his well-kept 
farms. It required from one to three gen- 
erations of hardship, danger and privation 
to bring them into their present condition. 
Moreover, their lands require constant re- 
newal by fertilizers. 

The arid lands furnish a remarkable con- 
trast. There are here no trees to be cut 
down, and no obdurate stumps to be dug 
up. Irrigation is itselt the best of fertiliz- 
ers. Lands near Santa Fé that haye beeu 
cultivated for two hundred years are as 
fresh to-day as when virgin soil. The na- 
tive population bas neither the physical nor 
the moral hardiness to cultivate the land 
by the laborious methods that prevail in 
Illinois and Kansas. The New Mexican, in 
comparison with the farmers farther east, 
can hardly be said to cultivate the soil; he 
only waters it. 

The productiveness of such lands makes 
the cost of irrigation a mere trifle. Conse- 
quently the bonds of companies organized 
for such purposes are the best on the mar- 





ket. Nothjng scarcely pays xq well, Colo- 





rado has put something like $12,000,000 into 
irrigation works. The annual agricultural 
product of this State is now valued at over 
$30,000,000—more than its combined gold 
and silver output. California is the only 
State in the Union where farming is the 
moneyed business and the road to wealth. 
Southern California is exporting from thir- 
ty to forty million dollars’ worth of fruits 
and vegetables raised on irrigated lands. In 
1888 the 6,000 acres known as Riverside pro- 
duced a crop that was worth $1,500,000 on 
board the cars at that station. This was an 
average yield for the year of $250 an acre— 
twice the value of the best agricultural 
lands of the middle West. A single vine 
yard of 35 acres in the Mesilla Valley, New 
Mexico, yields its owner an annual profit of 
*5 000. 

The United States imports more than 
$150,000,000 worth of products that could be 
raised at: home, largely on irrigated lands. 
The farmers of Europe get $100,000,000a 
year fortheir beet crop. Part of this sum 
1s paid by the corn and wheat raising farm- 
ers of the United States. 

Parts of New Mexico and of Arizona are 
just suited to theculture of the date palm. 
The extraordinary character of this tree 
bas hitherto prevented its successful cul- 
ture. It is dicecious, that is, the trees are 
male and female. This fact must be con- 
sidered and provided for if the trees are to 
bear fruit. 

Itis absurd, therefore, to talk about the 
expense or the difficulty of irrigation. At 
an expense of from %3 to $12, lands that 
have no value are made worth from $200 to 
$1,000. There are irrigated lands in the 
United States which cannot be bought for 
$5,000 an acre, and which yield from ten to 
twenty percent. on that valuation.- What 
is more, these lands are from one to two 
thousand miles distant from the market 
where the products are sold. 

It is o0 objection to say that capital is 
necessary. Such have been the results from 
irrigation that capital is almost too eager 
to embark in such enterprises. Irrigation, 
like anything else, and in particular like 
farming by rainfall, must be understood to 
be made a success. 

East Las VeGas, N. M. 
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ORANGE PROSPECTS IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





THAT fruit-growers never know what 
enemy is coming next has been demon- 
strated lately in the case of a gentleman in 
Los Angeles County. The Alhambra Re- 
view, of October 17th, said: 

**Mr. Osborne, who has a thriving seed-bed, 
observed that his little orange trees seemed to 
be dying out in patches. Failing to find any 
other cause, he caught one of the numerous 
toads that had taken possession of the inclos- 
nre, and upon dissecting it found several young 
orange leaves in its stomach. Other toads were 
tried and convicted upon the same evidence.” 

istimates have already been made by the 
agents of the Southern Pacific Company as 
to the number of car-loads of oranges that 
will probably leave the State as the result 
of the crop of the Southern counties. The 
estimate is 3,750 car-loads. Last year the 
shipment amvunted to 2,600 car-loads. The 
largest outputs will come from the follow- 
ing places, as estimated: 
Macpherson, Riverside, Castle Blanca 
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The San Francisco Chronicle, of October 
17th, came out with an article headed 
“Tahiti Oranges. They Will Henceforth 
Be Scarce Here. Effect of the McKinley 
Tariff. A Benefit to California Orange 
Growers.’’ The Chronicle said: 

“The principal topic of discussion in the 
Island of Tahiti is the McKinley tariff. This 
information comes from the bark ‘City of 
Papeete,’ which arrived from the South Seas 
yesterday. It appears from information gleaned 
on the vessel that this discussion has lately out- 
weighed in importance the maneuvers of the 
French Government to obtain complete control 
of the islands of Raiatai and Boorabooru. One 
of the most important industries of Tahiti is 
the exportation of oranges to this city and to 
New Zealand. These two markets have hereto- 
fore received all the orange cargoes from the 
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islands. The passage of the McKinley bill bas 
raised the tariff on oranges 75 cents a thousand, 
and the allowance previously made for decayed 
fruit has been abolished. The result is that no 
more shipments of Tahiti oranges will come to 
this port. The increased tariff will not seriously 
affect the natives, however, because their ship- 
ments to New Zealand will be doubled. More- 
over it is probable that they will be paid better 
and more honestly for their merchandise. The 
Shylock brokers, who have always done the 
bargairing with the natives, will lose a rich 
source of revenue. It has been their practice 
to buy oranges from the natives in exchange 
for flour, provisions, wool and other merchan- 
dise. Ina conversation with a resident of the 
islands yesterday, who was a passenger on the 
‘City of Papeete,’ it was stated to a reporter 
that the brokers imposed exorbitant prices on 
the natives for what they gave them, charging 
as high as 200 or 300 per cent. over an honest 
figure.” 

I remember that in Mrs. Phelps-Ward’s 
amusing book, “ Burglars in Paradise,” a 
certain dealer in the seaside town has a 
sign that mystifies the servant Puella, and 
she inquires of the heroine what ‘‘ shooks”’ 
are. Althothe one questioned is represented 
as having seen the sign a number of hun- 
dred times, yet she does not know what a 
“shook”’ is, and excuses herself to Puella 
by sayiog that a modern writer has said 
that woman has no intellectual initiative— 
a remark that Puella does not at all unde: 
stand. But orange raisers and dealers, 
whether women or men, whether possessing 
much of any ‘‘intellectual initiative” or 
not, may, if wide awake to their own inter 
ests, possibly soon know exactly what a 
‘*shook”’ is, and rejoice in the knowledge, 
for ‘‘shooks”’ will now affect money pros 
pects. 

Southern California is not the only por- 
tion of the State where oranges flourish. A 
report of October 4th from Sonoma, in the 
county of that pame, says: 

* Jas. McMackin, who resides at Shellville, a 
few miles south of Sonoma, has one of the 
thriftiest two-year-old orange groves that we 
have ever seen. The grove contains over two 
hundred trees, the whole being irrigated from 
an artesian well, to which is attached water- 
pipes which lead up to the base of each tree, 
thus insuring thorough irrigation without 
waste of water.” 

The Pomona Progress, of Los Angeles 
County, in the issue of October 16th, was 
quite encouraging 1n the remarks it made 


‘on the orange crop prospects. The Prog- 


ress said: 


“ The average seedling orange groves in this 
valley are bearing the largest quantity of or- 
angeseverknowninthem. Thereare very few 
seedling orchards that will not produce a full 
crop. We have visited many orchards during 
the past week, and have been astonished at the 
great weight of green fruit hundreds of the 
trees are bearing The older urchards in Po- 
mona are well worth a visit by any one inter- 
ested in the bearing quality of an orange tree. 
The report comes from Riverside that seedling 
trees there are going to bear most abundantly. 
The Navel orapge crop was injured by the 
heated spell of two days last May, but it is 
amazing how thousands of young Navel trees 
in this valley are bearing a heavy weight of 
fruit now. Very many orchardists, who were 
sure they would have no Navel orange crop at 
all this year, worder how they could ever have 
been so deceived. A large number of fruit- 
growers have told us that their young Navel 
trees are now as well filled as they should be 
with oranges.” 


In the annual report of the State Board 
of Horticulture for 1889, Mr. Ellwood Coop- 
er, President of the Board, stated that for 
the season of 1888-89, California shipped 
over three thousand car-loads of oranges, 
which realized fully $1,575,000 to the grow- 
ers. 

Mr. Cooper said: 


“This does not include a large and home con- 
sumption. . . . Orange culture is in its in- 
fancy. Thousand: of acres planted in various 
sections of the State have either not come into 
bearing or are only yielding their first crops; in 
fact, none of the orchards are mature, and yet 
the receipts from this one fruit are already con- 
siderable.” 


In the same report was the following 
warping to which all our orange growers 
would do well to take heed: 

“ All growers should endeavor to avoid, as far 
as possible, the shipment of green and imperfect 
fruit. A few years ago the * windfalls’ and 
‘culls’ brought paying prices for the simple 
reason that there was, comparatively speaking, 
only a limited quantity of this grade of fruit. 
We must remember, however, that of late years 
the crop has steadily increased, and the supply 
of strictly good fruit is now becoming amply 
sufficient to fill ordinary demands; hence, the 
shipment of theusands of bores of ‘drops,’ ‘culls’ 
and inferior fruit simply aids in depressing 
markets, and interferes seriously with the sale 
of good fruit. Theshipment of inferior fruit is 
neither profitable to the grower nor creditable 
tothe State.” 


Mr. J. E. Cutter, of Riverside, in an essay 
onthe “Scale of Points for Judgment of 
Citrus Fruits’ a year and a balf ago, stated 
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that no orange is perfect without faultless 
shipping qualities; and he thought that the 
superb shipping qualities of the California 
fruit are due to a peel thicker than one-six- 
teenth of an inch, the standard of Ficrida 
practice. Mr. Cutter thought that the 
standard on this point should be from three- 
thirty-seconds to three-sixteenths of an 
inch. 

The fine oranges produced now in Califor- 
nia would bardly have been dreamed of a 
few years ago. Said Mr. T.S. Van Dyke 
of San Diego, inan essay for the Eleventh 
State Fruit Growers’ Convention: 


“Who can look back without a smile, upon 
the best oranges of which we boasted but four- 
years ago? Sour, dry, light, insipid, thick- 
skinned and dirty, they were oranges only in 
name. To-day we have all these conditions re- 
versed, and our oranges command the markets 
ofthe whole country at a price that few ever 
dared to hope for. The huge mass of skin, dry. 
spongy and bitter, that in those days wascallea 
a lemon, was aeven a more crue! hoax than the 
orange.” 


That there is a market in the country for 
all the oranges that California can produce 
is certain. Atthe tenth State Fruit Grow 
ers’ Convention, held at Chico in November, 
1888, it was stated that the imports cf or- 
anges into the United States had doubled in 
ten years, notwithstanding the large ship- 
meots going each year from California and 
Florida, and at the next Frait Grower: 
Convention, in 1889, a resolution was adopted 
of which the following was part: 


* WHEREAS, the transportation of a box of 
oranges from California to New York or Boston 
is $1.25 per box (by the car-load lots), and to 
Chicago is ninety cents per box, and labor in 
California is $2 per day, therefore the Italian 
orange grower has the advantage over the Cal- 
ifornia orange grower in New York of about 
$76 per acre. In the Chicago market the Ital- 
ian has the advantage of California $58 per 
acre. That,to our mind, King Humbert is able 
to protect his own subjects, and we appeal to 
the United States Government to protect us 
and not the sabjects of Italy: and, whereas, 
when we calculate the protection on oranges 
and lemons, we find: on oranges 8 per cent., on 
lemons 8 per cant., on potatoes 33 per cent., on 
oats 25 per cent., on rye 18 per cent., on corn 16 
per cent.,on wheat 20 per cent., on hops 50 per 
cent., on butter 17 per cent.; and, whereas, we 
consider our brother cultivators of the soil and 
all our fellow-citizens n all the States do not 
desire the fruit grower and vegetable grower 
of the United States to be less protected than in 
their various avocations; now, therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conven- 
tion that Florida and California, as near as can 
be, should be placed on an equality with Italy, 
and to do so, that from the fifteenth day of No- 
vember, of each year, to the fifteenth day of 
June, of each year, the import duties on 
oranges and lemons be $! per box, and for the 
other months of the year be 50 cents per box.” 

No doubt the framers of the resolution 
are glad to see the present increase of tariff 
on imported oranges, and the encourage- 
ment given to American ‘‘shooks.”’ 

EAst OAKLAND, CAL, 
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WINTER FLOWERS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 








BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE love of flowers is one of God’s chan- 
nels for reaching the hearts of bis people, 
and this love is well-nigh universal through- 
out the world. In the center of large cities, 
where the smoke-hidden sky lowers over 
great tenement houses of brick and stone, I 
have seen flowers blooming beautifully in 
spite of their gloomy surroundings, cheer 
ing the hearts of the children in a way that 
few other things could. These same occu- 
pants of humble homes, tho their knowl- 
edge of Nature is limited, have, in many 
cases, been the most successful flower grow- 
ers that one meets with in a day’s travel. 
They probably have but one or two plants, 
and to these they devote all «f their time 
and attention. Flowers as well as children 
seem to thrive and grow strong on love. 

But children better situated in life have 
a passion for flowers, and not a few of my 

young acquaintances cultivate their own 
small flower garden in the summer montbs, 
and during the long days of winter they de- 
vote their leisure moments to the cultiva- 
tion of winter plants. This practice is a 
good one, for it brings one close to Nature, 
and enables the boys and girls to study the 
habits of plants early in life. A lJittlein 
struction from older heads and some expe- 
rience will soon enable the young florist to 
raise beautifal plants in the middle of the 
coldest months. 

First we must have a window where the 
sin shines in every day. Any room with a 
southerly exposure will have sach a win- 
dow. Across this build a tier of shelves, 
paint and varnish so »s to harmonize with 
the window casement; or they may be cov- 





ered with fine, colored tissue paper. On 
these shelves the flower pots or boxes must 
be placed every day to get the benefit of the 
suo, and on very co!d nights they wil! have 
to be taken down lest they should be nipped 
by the cold. If the room is heated all night 
long, they need not be removed from the 
shelves; but even then it is better to put old 
newspapers between them and the window- 
panes. Some of the house varieties are very 
sensitive to the cold, and they should be 
well protected. 

The next thing to do is to select your 
plants. You must use judgment as we!! as 
taste in this work. First of all geraniums 
thrive the best in the window. You will 
want two double varieties, and one or more 
single ones. The Grand Chancellor and 
Heury Cannell, as florists call them, are ex- 
cellent varieties; one is a light scarlet, and 
the other a fine dark scarlet. These plants 
live and bloom the year round; but if they 
are desigued specially for the window gar- 
den, the buds which appear on the plantsin 
the summer-time should be pinched off. If 
they are allowed to bloom too much, the 
flowers become smaller, and the bealth of 
the plant weaker. 

Fuchsias are also good winter bloomers, 
and the amateur in-door gardener ought to 
have one of the double white varieties, 
known as the Storm King, or Frau Emma 
Topfer. This plant flowersabundantly, and 
does not require much care. Of the single 
varieties the Earl of Beaconsfield, Biack 
Prince and Speciosa are excellent ones to 
have in one’s collection. 

Chinese primroses are grand window 
plants, and they show a mass of flowers the 
entire winter. These can be raised from 
seed by the childreo, if they have been 
planted as far back as May or June. It 
would be well to have a single and a double 
variety, but the doubles can be raised the 
best by securing a young spring-rooted 
plant from a friend or a florist. 

Callas should find a place in the garden, 
if there is still room for more. The success 
of these plants depends upon how well their 
roots have been matured during the sum- 
mer mouths. 

Roses are loved by all children, for they 
are flowers that are universal favorites with 
mankind. But they are difficult to grow 
in the window garden. The bush does not 
like sudden changes of climate, and the 
least touch of frost wiil injure it a great 
deal. Many insects and diseases also at- 
tack it, and, unless the stock is a strong 
one, and the foliage rich and luxuriant, the 
plant will not do well as a house bloomer. 
When first taken in-doors the temperature 
of the room should be about the same as it 
is outside. The leaves need occasional 
syringing in order to keep them clean. 

From this list of good house bloomers, 
children can select enough to suit almost 
any taste. After they are all selected, 
they must be attended to regularly. Water 
them twice a day, but do not deluge them 
with water. Itis better to wet them oftener 
and not give them so much of the liquid at 
orce. The water should be sprinkled on, 
and not poured in the pots around the 
roots. The leaves need water as well as the 
roots. The air in the room should be 
changed at least once a day, for the plants 
do not grow strong on foul air any more than 
wedo. Sy attending carefully to these in- 
structions, the boy or girl gardener ought 
to have reasonable success with the window 
garden. 

New York CITY 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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quisitely perfumed, 


ses the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and ey Intallibie fo for curing erup- 
tions. direases of the skin, musc a. _— 
quickly healing cuts, yy - sprains 
All Draggists or by Mail, 60 —" 


BARCLAY eco, 44 Stone Street, New York 











For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. GC. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 
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50 INCHES HIGH AT 60 CENTS PER 
Write to THE MeMULLES WOVES WIRK FESCE CO., cuicaco._ 


ALBAMURAL. 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 

A perfect wall-coating for factories, dwellings, 
farm-houses. etc. I[t is cheap, easily applied and 
handsome. wan 50 cents for 5 lbs.. or $1 for 10 Ibs. to 
WM. D. WARNER, 125 Pearl St.. Boston, 

e Agent for New Encland. 
VAN VLECK, & ADAMS, Agents for New York, 62 
Water Street, New York. 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’'S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave 
1338 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 














The Remedial Table 


“a Water. Unequalled for 


pi Indigestion and Acid- 
sity of the Stomach. 








Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Fur- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
pronounce these Furnaces superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplyirg pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 

Send for circulars—Sold by all first-class dealers. 


Richardson & Boynton Co., | 


MANUFACTURERS, 
838 & 234 Water St, New York, 
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STOVE POLISH 


olis ean- 
Snes a Durability ana Uncapucce.Uacnuaiion. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAI 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiata. 
PRICE 25c., 50c , $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HAL L Cc 0. NEW YORK, 





A-CORN SALVE s8°s3t25: 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY Time. 
“after using it my feet are ip a better condition thas 


they have been for s § 
u 44 A. COLLINS, Havana, Til. 


8. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
OCVWT COR MINET OF Philadclnbia Pe 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 


One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50 











One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2,00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cente. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Ex press. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew « week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agente in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tur 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City, 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his «ix months resi- 
dence atthe White House while vainting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The rirst reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’”’ The oook gives a most ex- 
celient idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
assequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The first Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure: an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for“ TH 
INN®R LIVE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will (urnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply its 
exhausted 


The book—" THE PICTURE AND THF MEN”—& 
setailed at 5@c. We will furnish it post-paid 
35e. Early orders are requested. Address 


4HE INDEPENDEN1, 
; on} Broadway, Now York City 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder 
of all in leavening strengts.- U. 
Report, Auguat 17th, 1889. 


Highest 
S. Government 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Dniou Square we Cor, 14th St,, N.Y 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


TEREOPTIC ONS SCHOOLS & PUBLIC 
c ( 


FoR~2/ENTERTAINMENTS 
LANTERN SLIDES i OLORED % UNCOLORED 


o . QUEEN &CO. 


/ ele) 
we -Nmeleisl 4 PHILA .PA 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO 
"FINE 
faa SHOES 


Melee tome §8=§=— 446 & 448 Fulton 8t., 


Brooklyv, N, Y, 
. Bele 







The genuine Edwin 
©. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on applic ation. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
fpveamions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
the Society of Arts for 
“hel Pi Pianos and several mestientous 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York, 





Latest lm- 
Examina- 

bh Improved A 

gaition 3f "Dwellings JO 


x ewe: 
er: 
ie * 3 SF Face Street, New ork. 
one RY a4 part of the country 
Choicest Breakfast Foods, 


A.B.C. OATMEAL, 


ans WHITE OATS.) 


%, STEAM COOKED 


“J. PATENTED 
ALSO 8 
ABC 

WHITE 

WHEAT, ey” 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


Established 1840, 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


“Py DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 





The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS. A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 

STH AVE., COR. WEST i6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

FA RGO'S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 





Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 


dealer for them. If be 
does not keepthem, send 
tos for descriptive list 
and directions for ob- 
taining the shoes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 

C-H- FARGO & CO. 

_ Chicago, Ill. 


Fix: OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER 
Wh Jacksdn-&(0 


Union Square «or. cor. Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 














Specimen 
ok of 


For boy or man 











ype, 
cuts,4c., 
or income, at a 5 cents, 
Circular 
sent free. 


Amateur Printers’ 
‘inide Book, 15 cents 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19% Lake St. Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
pumps, 






25 Murray St..N. ¥. City. 





Werks Founded in 183% 
hest medal owers 





; a, in 187 
nt Centennial! Exhibition 





B.&E.LSHAW, 


one. [,APPLIN é co. 


pun 
From $48. UITS 


27 Sudbury 8t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, 


Carriage Builders. 
Factory and Main Office, Watertown. N. Y. 
N. ¥. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 

FINE CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Vi yO Covatolets, Rockaways, Surreys, Depot 
Wagons. Hoe Wagons, Buckboards, Two-wheelers 
an Pony Onrts 


cree Dells Saeee 


























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
P. P, Darning . 
Jotton 0! 
Robinson meat Dye, 
feta stores 
Dye. aj Broad-« 
Guaranteed Woe. 
New York. 
. 1m Brate t St., 
The wearing West St., 
quality un- io well da 
surpassed. || ve., Cleve- 
land, and 251 
Send for ace St.,Cin- 
cingati. O. 














“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 








A 4 
PAICAGO BCALE oO, Chicago, BL 








If you are going to buy a Furnace this 
year, you ought and probably intend to 
buy the BEST. If you accept what 
others say, who KNOW, you'll buy a 
Glenwood. 

Write for “Points on Home Warming.” 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
BAI 


i ver ce, o orrugated Glass 
& 











. Satisfaction 

guaranteed, Catalogu 
price list free. 

BAILEY REFLECTOR CO, ==gaam 
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Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches. Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. All 
inone piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the buttonhole. 
Strong, Durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


‘ Benedict Building, ‘ 
__ESTABLISHED 1821. 
IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springtield, M Mass. 


Photo Trading Post. — 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School of 
Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all sorts 
of Photo material, specially the Waterbury, the 
Irving View, and Advill cameras. 

Send for catalogue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 


422 Broome St., N. Y. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


Say eceets ee cc” 
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THE VENTILATED, 


SANATORY SHOES 


OF THE 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


are the only shoes 
that are strictly in 
keeping with popu- 
lar styles and, yet, 
combine all the con- 
ditions essential to a 
perfectly healthful 
shoe. 

They are made in 
conformity to the 
yrinciples of Dr. 
Jacger' 9 Sanitary 

oolen System, 
and are, t erefore 
both curative and 
preventive of all the 
ailments of the feet. 

THEY ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 

PRICES REASONABLE. 

Take Notice!—Under the protection of 
their Patent and Trade-mark, the above named 
Company have the sole ri ht to make and sell 
these goods in the United States. 














A A—Perforated felt 


sole. 
B—Air duct. 
C—Air well. 


D D—Steel spring. 
4 E—Upper felt sole, 
tte ~ “x felt 
















eecTiomar view. 
These Shoes are Strictly First-class in 
every way. The purchaser will find them 
Elegant, Comfortable, and Durable. 
The customer, once fitted, can obtain the 
same size and quality, at any future time, with 
assurance of a fit, by ordering the same num- 
ber, without re-measurement. Our shoes can 
be repaired by any good shoemaker. 
We solicit correspondence and inspection. 
For Catalogue and Circulars—free, by 
mail—send to 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used in all Gymnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; enlarges the 
chest. Price, $4.00 £9 to $10. and- 

very ¢ 
pact. My chewing by 31 iltus: 
pyiewe how it is used, mailed free 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH. 
CO., 44 Sprague St.. Providence, R.1. 


5@ Foot 
DICK’S Zach ner 
nter. 

et Sp hey 
Gears, Ladies’ 2 S125 
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LeBosQueT 
STEAM HE AT ING. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St,, Boston, 






















GresraMnicen sate BiNS, Se AtL.. 
“L 


ORDER ot 


a; 
pounds of Fine Tea, either 


‘ind of Tea you want. 
induce ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
brated "Teas. Coffees and Baking t owder. For full 
Bertiguiars. address, THE Rig am xh XY Ea 
31 and % Vesey St.. New V 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore, 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist £leep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and fuli information, or address 

A. W. THRALL, 


Gen'|Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 
CHICaGO, ILL. 
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